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Jenaer St., 21 
W., September 


The new season was inaugurated last Monday evening, 
September 23, when Willem Mengelberg, conductor, and 
Leo Slezak, tenor, were offered on one program by the 
new and enterprising Concert Direction Gutmann. Men- 
gelberg was not an absolute newcomer to us, he having 
presented Mahler's eighth symphony last spring, with more 
than 1,000 musicians and singers assisting, at Circus 
Busch. But last Monday marked his real debut in Berlin 
as a concert conductor, for the Mahler symphony was a 
special and sensational event. 

RRne 

With his performance of Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Heldenleben,” which is dedicated to Mengelberg, 
this Dutchman established himself here as one of the 
great orchestra leaders of the day. Big, brilliant, modern 
works of this character are better adapted to Mengel- 
berg’s style of directing than the Beethoven eighth sym- 
phony, which opened the program on Monday. True, he 
presented the symphony in an admirable manner, but one 
missed the poetry and the elegance of Nikisch, by whom 
we have so frequently heard this same symphony inter- 
preted with the same crchestra—the Philharmonic. Men- 
gelberg’s general style of conducting is more robust and 
his individualities as a musician, interpreter and leader 
were displayed in a better and stronger light in Strauss’ 
symphonic poem. He conducted this as well as the 
Beethoven symphony and the “Euryanthe” overture from 
memory and the way he mastered every little detail chal- 
lenged admiration quite as much as the big, commanding 
manner in which he read it as a whole. Mengelberg is a 
musician of the highest and there is something 
wholesouled, convincing and inspiring about his style of 
conducting. This was Slezak’s Berlin debut and he sang 
a couple of Meyerbeer’s arias and also a group of lieder. 
On the whole, Slezak disappointed the Berlin musical pub 
lic. Some of his high tones were good and he sings with 
ease and opulence of voice, but as an interpreter of Ger 
man lieder he fell far short of satisfying an audience ac 
customed to the highest musical culture in this respect 
For have we not Julia Culp, Ludwig Wiillner, Johannes 
Messchaert and many other pre-eminent lieder singers 
within our walls? Why do these operatic heroes come 
here and try to teach us haw lieder should be sung? 

a 

The entire American colony turned out on Thursday 
evening, when Frederick Stock, of Chicago, made his 
debut with the Philharmonic Orchestra in the large hall 
of the Philharmonie, presenting a program of his own 
compositions. But the audience was by no means limited 
to the Americans, for nearly every musician of note re- 
siding in Berlin was present. Stock’s program was made 
up of his first symphony in C minor, his symphonic waltz, 
an orchestra sketch entitled “On a Summer’s Evening” 
and his “Festival” march, in which he utilized American 
folksongs and the “Star Spangled Banner.” Chicago is 
familiar with all these works but they were all new to 
Berlin. Both as a composer and as an orchestra leader 
Stock has made a lasting impression on Berlin. A great 
deal was to be expected of him as a conductor, since it 
was well known here that he holds the important post of 
successor to Theodore Thomas, but I doubt if anyone 
in the audience not familiar with Stock’s recent Chicago 
successes expected to hear such magnificent conducting 
Reposeful, quiet and unostentatious in his outward bear- 
ing, he thoroughly dominated the situation and under his 
masterful baton the Philharmonic Orchestra played with 
remarkable finish, verve and elan. As a composer, Stock 
was a still greater surprise. We have great composers 
and great conductors on this side of the Atlantic, but | 
know of no one man who combines both gifts in such a 
high degree as they were exhibited by Stock on Thursday 
evening. His symphony is a big, brilliant, modern work, 
full of admirable thematic material and gorgeous in its 
instrumental effects. Dr. Paul Ertel, one of Berlin’s lead- 
ing musical critics, in his criticism in the Lokal-Anzeiger 
of yesterday, called Stock a “genius of instrumentation,” 
declaring that he has produced new combinations. This 
means much coming from such an authority as Ertel, for 
he himself is a composer of great merit and a master of 
instrumentation. The symphonic waltz is a pleasing, 
charming work, quite infectious in its rhythmic swing. 
The sketch, “On a Summer's Evening,” which must be 
the last, or one of the last compositions to emanate from 
Stock’s pen, since it is dated 1912, is a piece with distinct 
atmosphere and of warm, rich harmonies. In his “Fes- 


Bean, 


order 


tival” march Stock has cleverly interwoven some of the 
best known American folksongs, treating them sym- 
phonically. At the close of the piece he works up a tre- 
mendous climax with the “Star Spangled Banner.” Stock 
received a veritable ovation. 


BERLIN {f/ 


Another Chicago artist of international reputation made 
his debut the following evening. This was Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte, the organist, who gave a concert at Bliithner 
Hall, which possesses an excellent organ. Middelschulte’s 
program was devoted chiefly to Bach. It opened with the 
fantasie and fugue in A minor from the “English” suite, 
followed by a pastorale, the andante from the fourth organ 
sonata, and the chaconne Mid- 
delschulte himself. Then con 
trapuntistica,” on work 
This, too, has been arranged for organ by Middelschulte, 
for Busoni wrote the original for piano. Stock, as is well 
known, has also orchestrated the piece 
ber of the was Liszt's fantasie 
the chorale, “Ad nos ad salutarem undam.’ 


arranged for organ by 


came Busoni’s “Fantasia 


based Bach’s last unfinished 


The closing num 


program and fugue on 
The opening 
fantasie at once revealed Middelschulte to be 


his instrument 


a master of 
His technical equipment is great and com 
plete in every direction and he manipulates the registers 
in a that gives wonderful blendings of the 
Exquisite were his renditions of the charming 
pastorale and of the lovely andante. This first 
performance of the chaconne. The theme, as played by 
him, was majestic each time it recurred, but the figura 


way tone 
colors 


was his 
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tion in some of the variations was slightly blurred, be- 
cause of the pedal effects. On the whole, I should say 
that the chaconne is not so well adapted to the organ as 
to the piano. Middelschulte’s 
cianship and also his complete mastery over his instru- 
ment were again the difficult 
Busoni arangement. The organist, to give a good account 
It was the real 
test of the evening and Middelschulte interpreted the great 
work in a way that proclaimed him one of the leading 
organists of our day. The appearance of the distinguished 
Chicagoan aroused much interest and among his listen 


great and mature musi- 


revealed in tremendously 


of his work, must indeed be resourceful 


ers were all the principal organists in Berlin, as well as 
many other local musical celebrities. He was accorded 
a warm reception 


Walter Fischer, one of the best Berlin organists, is giv 
ing a series of concerts every Thursday afternoon at the 
Emperor William Memorial Church throughout the sea- 
son. Fischer is an admirable musician and a fine 
performer on his instrument. His program last Thursday 
comprised among other things Bach’s prelude and fugue 
in A minor and Reger’s fantasie and fugue on the letters 
B-A-C-H. Fischer also played the accompaniments to 
several soli. This concert was enhanced by the assistance 
of Louis Persinger, who gave beautiful and finished per- 
formances of the adagio from the E major violin con- 
certo and the air from Goldmark’s concerto. Persinger’s 
tone was beautiful, warm and appealing in the church and 
it blended most harmoniously with the tones of the organ 

RRR 

Among the other events of the week a violin recital by 
Jascha Culbertson was of interest, because it served to 
demonstrate the remarkable progress that this youthful 
artist has made since his Jast appearance here, Culbert- 


very 
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son is essentially an exponent of the virtuoso school of 
violin playing. While his gifts as a performer were not 
altogether manifest in the Grieg C minor sonata, he ren- 
dered Vieuxtemps’ first concerto in E major in a way that 
aroused the admiration of all. At the very start he at- 
tacked the opening theme with breadth and vigor, and his 
staccato runs were like strings of pearls. His technic was 
very clear and true, and his tone, though not large, is 
sweet and appealing. There is no small degree of warmth 
in his nature and he made even the weakest movement of 
the three—the adagio, with its old fashioned mode of vir 
tux treatment—appear palatable to our modern taste 
In the rondo again his staccato, which was exceedingly 
rapid and clear, was the most striking feature of his play 


ing 


so 


Che rest of his program comprised the Bach cha 
cone, a Sarasate “Spanish” 


panella.” 


lance and Paganini’s “Cam 


Henry Ostrovsky, the inventor of the remarkable system 


f hand development for pianists and violinists, which 


promises to revolutionize the methods of acquiring technic, 

is a visitor to Berlin during the past week. His appa 
ratus was shown and explained at the home of Tue Mvu- 
sicAL Courter last Monday 


afternoon. Some seventy peo 


ple were present, including a large number of prominent 


interest a 
at can be done in a few minutes in the way 
f increasing the stretch 


artists, and they witnessed with great demon 
stration of wi 
Eugene Simpson, Tae Musicat 
Courter’s Leipsic correspondent, who 


hand to the 


was present, sub 


mitted his instrument and in less than five 


minutes the stretch between his third and fourth fingers 
was increased 14 inches, Of course, to make the stretch 
permanent, more than one treatment is necessary, but this 
is one little incident to show what this invention can ac 
complish There can be no doubt that all unprejudiced 
Ostrovsky 


technic, 


minds will see in this invention an immense 


stride forward in for a few minutes a day with 


this apparatus will do more toward liberating, strengthen 
ing, lengthening the fingers and giving control over them 
than the do Ostrovsky 

undoubtedly great service to the 
rt of music by eliminating through his invention the great 
unt of technical that 
necessary hitherto. Of course, it will be some time before 


wecks at instrument can is a 


genius and has done a 


am drudgery has been considered 


he world at large wakes up to the full meaning of this 
inventior But the difference in technical progress he 
tween those who let this radical help take the place of 
ndless finger exercises and those who do not will be so 


marked that the criversal recognition of Ostrovsky's serv 


ices is bound to come soon 


Olga Louise Sturm, of Cincinnati, in referring to my 
first article on Frederick the Great mut in Tae Mu 
Courter of 21 my mistake in 
potentates immortalized in the Siegesallee 


” 
many 


points 


ICAI August calling the 
“rulers of Ger 
This, to be sure, was a rather broad statement 
part. What I really 


1 later sentence of the opening 
rticle, which reads 


on my meant to say is conveyed in 


paragraph of that first 
“These figures, which represent mak 


ers of history in Germany for upwards of ten centuries,” 


te For, although the men represented here ruled pri- 
marily over the Mark Brandenburg and some of them 
later over the Kingdom of Prussia, their influence reached 
far beyond the borders of the Mark: many of them be 
came national figures and two of them were elected Em 
perors of Germany This was during the fourteenth cen 
tury, whn Kaiser Karl IV, represented by the thirteenth 


statue in the Siegesallee, wore the imperial crown from 1373 


to 1378; and Kaiser Siegmund 


who had 


the fourteenth of the stat 
ues a like honor conferred upon him, he having 
from 1778 to 1415. In the inscriptions on 
the statues both given imperial title of 
Kaiser, Originally Emperor Karl IV was King of Bohe 
later he acquired the Mark Brandenburg 
is son, 


een Emperor 


men are their 


ria Siegmund, 
} ruler 
ver the Mark Brandenburg for a period of many years 
hut he gave little attention to the government of this 
province, he being occupied with more important matters 
ircluding Hungary and Poland. The imperial 
crown was Offered to several other of the potentates im 
mortalized in the Siegesallee, but for various reasons thes 
did not accept it. 


was first King of Hungary; he was later 


wars in 


nne f 

But there are several other errors in Madame Sturm’s 
correction.” Referring again to the statues in the Sieg: 
she writes “Only two of were rulers of 
old Emperor William, the grandfather, and 
Emperor Frederick, the father of the present Emperor 

Every one familiar with the Siegesallee knows that there i 
no statue of Emperor Frederick, since the street terminate 
with the figure of Emperor William I, the father of Kai 
ser Frederick. Furthermore, here Madame Sturm fell int 

the same error that I fell into in my opening sentence, for 
veither of these potentates was Emperor of Germany ir 
the political way that her statement implies They, like 
the present Kaiser, were emperors only a military 
sense. Morcover, Madame Sturm’s article also conveys 
the impression that there was no German Emperor prior 


1 
saiiee, them 


(,ermany 


in 








dent of German history knows that 
empire, and territorially on a much 
nt, from the year 962, when Otto 
Kaiser, until 1806. Bismarck 
solidified the empire. The pres- 
nceived the idea of the Siegesallee 
Berlin, in his message to the city said 
‘As a token of my recognition and 
rious past of our Fatherland, 
Berlin, this lasting 


tion of the gk 


to my capital and residence, 


which shail represent the development 

f the Fatherland from the founding of the 

| enburg until the reconstruction of the em- 
Here we have the whole matter in a nutshell 
closes her amendment with the words 


it accurate.” 
“Since 


ce we have history, we may as well have 


yest that we vary this sentence to read 


we may as well have them accurate.” 
Rare 
ntinue in the strain of the foregoing para 
I wish to say that Algernon Ashton informs us in 


on page 11, that 
a lock of Beetho- 


assertion 


uURIER of September 4 
Ile oft ¢ 


is in possession of 
makes the 


ologne, 


ad the h following 
ind then h following 


at the Beethoven Museum in Bonn two similar 


t} there are no others 


and the lock in question is the 


ven’s hair may be seer, 


ne in private possession.” I beg to differ from Mr 
now of two locks of Beethoven’s hair that 
privat ession. One of these was discussed 
M at Courter only a few weeks ago, and the 
the possession of Fraulein Hummel, of Wei 
th er a Johann Nepomuk Hummel, 
tained it n Beethoven himself. Fraulein Hum 
lf sk ok me = lock of hair, and she has in 

es papers proving its authenticity 

RaRe 

ew Charlottenburg Opera House is nearing com 


<pected that it will be opened about No 
Otto Neumann Hofer, an ex 
director, 


nad it is € 
Last Tuesday 
Berlin 


tage, delivered a lecture 


theater who is artistic advisor 


before an invited 


ience, in which he called attention to many new and 


ng internal features of Berlin’s latest opera house 


were some statistics he quoted con 
stages of Germany. Munich, 
has houses, the 

and the Prinz Regent The 
other 


Of particular interest 


he various operatic 


t t 600,000 inhabitants, two opera 


rt heater, with 2,000 seats, 
words, 
Mu 


There 


iter, with a seating capacity of 1,600. In 


re i ne opera seat for every 200 inhabitants of 


nditions are not so favorable 


In Le ips 
which seats 1,600 people 
The Dresden Opera House 


200 in 


ly ne opera house, 


ng ap pulati mn of 600,000. 


which gives one seat for every 


Cologne has 1,600 seats, so there 


Tt ope it 


for ever » inhabitants Frankfort, with 400,000 
it f every 200 Hamburg has only one 
ra for every soo inhabitants But in Berlin 


counting the Royal 
at pres 


ire much worse, for here, 


peras, the only two that are 


c witl 2 


fhe new Charlottenburg Opera 


<00 seats only one for every 


wo of the population, 
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will seat 2,200 persons and will be the largest opera house 
in Germany. Neumann Hofer then described the new 
building, dwelling on its architectural features and quite 
particularly on the stage, with its thoroughly efficient and 
modern equipment. This stage is to make use of Fortini 
lighting, by means of which marvelous stage effects are 
anticipated. 
nur 


Hans Diestel, one of the first violins of the Berlin Royal 
Orchestra, has recently written a book entitled “Violin 
Technic and Violin Making,” which has been published by 
C. F. Kahrt, of Leipsic. What Diestel has to say on the 
subject of violin technic is interesting and in part quite 
He has made a thorough anatomical study of 
the hand and arm and has made a special analysis of all 
their movements as applied to violin playing. Diestel's 
views are often diametrically opposed to traditional violin 
methods. In speaking of the application of the fingers to 
the strings, he writes: “As to the blow, there is a great 
whether the movement of the fingers comes 
from the knuckles or from the larger movement of the 
entire lower arm. Speed, vigor, certainty of intonation 
's well as tonal effects will, without question, decide in 
favor of the arm movement.” Violin teachers will no 
doubt contradict this view and decide for the movement 
from the knuckles. There are illustrious exponents of the 
Diestel view, however. One famous living violinist most 
assuredly plays with the whole arm, for such force as he 
has on the violin would not be possible otherwise. But 
this is only one detail of the new book. While I person- 
ally should not subscribe to all that the author says, 
is much of interest and value in the little 


During Emperor William’s recent visit to Switzerland 
lhe had a talk with Franz Kauer, the stage director of the 
Berne Opera House. It was at a reception given for his 
the German The Kaiser plied 
Kauer with all manner of questions concerning the Berne 
theater, its attendance, the taste of the public, etc. When 
Kauer informed him that a special cult was made of the 
the Kaiser said: “That is good taste; I am glad 
of that.” His Majesty also made inquiries concerning the 
financial theater, and when informed by 
Kauer that there was much left to be desired in this re- 
“With us in Berlin it is the same thing. It 


original, 


difference 


there 
volume 


Majesty at Embassy. 
classics, 
success of the 


epect, he said: 


is a bad time for theaters. I can no longer pay such sal- 
aries as are demanded America takes all my artists 
away. Over there they pay three times the salary that 


the Chancellor of the Empire gets here. I cannot keep 
ip with such a pace.” 


Mengelberg has been engaged to a series of ten 
Berlin during the season of 
return for a second ap- 
American season. 
Artuur M., 


conduct 
big symphony concerts in 
1913-14. Slezak, will 
pearance in April, a 


too, here 
fter his 


ABELL. 





Basle is to have ten symphony concerts this winter by 
the Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft Among the novelties 
to be heard are Mahler’s “Kindertotenlieder,” Klose’s 
“Elfenreigen,” Sinigaglia’s “Suite Piemontese,” Chausson’s 
B major symphony, Bilow’s “Intermezzo guerriero” and 
“Funerale,” Braunfel’s piano concerto, Smetana’s “Tabor,” 
Wagner's “Die Feen” overture, and Ritter’s “Kaiser Ru- 
dolf’s Ritt zum Grabe.” 
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How Tina Lerner Practises. 
In contributing to a magazine symposium on 


“Daily 
Rules that Make for Success,” Tina Lerner declares it to 
be her firm conviction that a pianistic career to be suc- 
cessful should be started early. In view of the fact that 
the petite Russian pianist is herself but twenty-two at the 
present time, and has been successfully before the public 
some six or seven years, her attitude on the matter may 
not be deemed altogether surprising though by “early 
start” she has reference, it appears, to the advanced age 
of five. 

“Between the years of five and ten,” writes Miss Ler- 

“the work is naturally of no great musical value, but 
it is of the utmost importance in ‘building’ the hand to 
the keyboard. This does not necessarily mean many hours 
a day at the piano. It can be started with half an hour, 
and gradually increased as the strength and capacity of 
the child grows, the maximum being two hours. The 
hand is most easily formed at this period. Later on, as 
elementary technicalities are mastered, entire attention can 
be given to the musical development. I have always con- 
sidered the question: ‘How do you practise?’ of greater 
importance than ‘How much do you practise?’ 

“After a certain degree of technical proficiency is at- 
tained there is no need of practising exercises that are 
purely mechanical. There are innumerable passages in 
worthy works that build up the musical side simultaneous 
ly with the technical. The Chopin studies alone have 
difficulties in sufficient number to develop every branch 
of piano technic. I make it a rule to begin each day’s 
work by practising some of them. On the other hand | 
seldom sit at the piano more than half an hour at a time 
This does not mean I do not go on with my work. To 
leave the instrument and think over a composition is 
quite as important during the practising period as the 
actual playing.” 





Harris His Own Accompanist. 

George Harris, Jr., the American tenor, gave a recital 
Friday evening, September 27, at the Casino, in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. His accompanist, Ulysse Buhler, was pre- 
vented from keeping the engagement, but Mr. Harris was 
not in the least troubled by that as he quietly seated him- 
self at the piano and accompanied himself in the follow- 
ing songs: 


Aria from Don Giovanni... bdo s tio ag bade ed ek eed Mozart 
at SE NS TE nc ccc edaks pecrceteenevecésenavagacanetas Schubert 
Teh SE no o.c ccc kne c0e 60800 ceeetewes Schubert 
Dee TOMO oie cic ccs e keke cccercnswedicccenesccnen Hugo Wolf 
Wer sein holdes Lieb verloren.... 0.6.6.6. cccccceeeneeeee Hugo Wolf 
Auf dem griinen Balkon..........-..0eecseeeeeeeweeee Hugo Wolf 
WraehgMung ..occccerrevcccecsvcsrvcscerstchseseenssesevens Strauss 
Chant de Trouvére ............. Qaeda civvtas boa ERE Schindler 
DN. S chic odes dhs c a whee dues te UP US bas oa dpuas cexdeeaunes sees Berlioz 
WED avis pa kbb cA Chiae eb eeei ps 10s ee han rehcedclscaneaeeuse Belioz 
NN cas a kau cde ade d WW CSREES 16 wabCLE NORTE RET +s ..Lalo 
The Pipes 0° Gordet’s Mots... .ccscccccccccccccsvecescs Hammond 
UE, HIER, 6 40h BARES voc vcasnsvesticeucencaisccwensidannn Salter 
GOCUNED ccc csnceccccinse pak os 64004 Cinepabesquaesabns Kernochan 


pe ES Serer epee ter re ree Coleridge-Taylor 


Grace teil an amateur pianist residing in the 
vicinity, added two solos, an etude by Mendelssohn and 
Schumann’s “Nachtstiick.” 
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Municu, September 30, 1912 

The last day of September. The last day of rest and 
peace, for the 1st of October is really the beginning of 
the season, and from then on until April it is a long 
round of concerts of one variety or another, good, bad 
or indifferent. A week ago the preliminary announce- 
ment of the opening concerts—those for October—took 
up three whole columns in the Sunday edition of the 
Munchener Neueste Nachrichten and in the Berliner 
Tageblatt there were eight columns. So one gets an idea 
of the quantity—incidentally, too, of the quality 

xn RR 

The honor of really opening the Munich season this 
year falls to Hermann Klum, and it is a pleasure to know 
in advance that a conscientious, intelligent artist like 
Klum is bound to give it a good start. Herr Klum is 
not of the pound and thump pianists, 
but when he 


one mane-tearing, 


announces a always be 
sure that every number on it will be given a clean, sane 
and interesting interpretation. For his first recital he has 
chosen the following compositions Bach, prelude and 
fugue, B flat minor; Beethoven, sonata, op. 22; Mozart, 
fantasy, C minor; Brahms, major, op. 116; 
Chopin-Liszt, “Chant Polonais’; also shorter numbers by 
Schumann and Chopin. 


program one can 


intermezzo, E 


nner 
Here is a list of some of the more important artists 
who are to appear here during the coming season: 
Schmid’s agency (Unica Hensel) will present the violin- 


ists Kubelik, Kreisler, Hubermann, Marteau, Carl Flesch, 
Felix von Berber; pianists Gabrilowitsch (who will also 
appear as conductor), Carrefio, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
(who will introduce some of her own compositions), 
Hermann Klum, Frederic Lamond, Katharine Goodson, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Rosenthal; singers Tilly Koenen and 
Ludwig Willner; cellist Pablo Casals. Sonata programs for 
violin and piano will be given by Flesch Schnabel, 
Marteau and Dohnanyi, Berber and Walter Braun- 
fels, Haberlein and Klum. Siegfried Wagner will direct 
a concert of his own with the Konzert- 
verein Orchestra, and other conductors to appear with the 
same orchestra are Fritz Barchewitz, Ernst Knoch, Ed- 
ward Mérike and Dr. Weiss. 
RRR 

Otto Bauer's agency announces, among others, singers 
Hermine Bosetti, Emmy Destinn, Selma Kurz, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Julia Culp, Edyth Walker, Dr. and Mrs. Felix von 
Kraus, Messrs. Bender, Brodersen, Dr. Walter and Wolf 
from the Royal Opera, and Dinh Gilly; pianists Eugen 
d’Albert, Sandra Drouker-Galston, Wanda Landowska; 
violinists Sascha Culbertson, May Harrison, Willy Bur- 
mester, Franz von Vecsey; cellist, Harrison 
Richard Strauss and Max von Schillings will appear to- 
gether in a program of their own compositions 


and 
von 


compositions 


Beatrice 


nue 
There is bound to be enough quartet music, too. 
Schmid’s agency announces the Bohemian, Munich and 


Klinger organizations, each of which will give a series 
of four evenings. Bauer has the Rebner Quartet, of 
Frankfort, for a series and a single concert by the Brus- 
sels Quartet 
nae 
I have not yet got hold of the announcement of Gut- 
mann’s concert agency, which is bound to provide us with 
many good concerts. Since this agency removed its head 
office to Berlin, leaving Dr. Pohl in charge of the Munich 
office, its business has increased tremendously and it rep- 
resents some of the very best European artists. A notice 
of its leading attractions for the winter will appear in 
my next letter. 
ee 
A glance at the foregoing lists will show how Munich 
is growing in importance as a musical center. A great 
many artists who have never been heard here, or who 
have not appeared here for many years past, will come 
this winter. For instance, Kubelik, von Berber, Kath- 
arine Goodson, Siegfried Wagner, Dohnanyi, Casals, Dinh 
Gilly, Emmy Destinn, Eugen d’Albert. It is good. I am 
glad to see it, for it means a larger proportion of good 
music among the mediocre. But there are too, too, too 
many concerts. 
zane 
Another sign of Munich's growing. musical importance 
is the fact that many of Europe's best known artists are 
adopting this city for their home. Gabrilowitsch started 
it three years ago and his example has been followed by 
Madame Cahier, Felix von Berber, Edyth Walker, Leopold 
Stokowski, Olga Samoroff, etc. 
nae 


Edwin Hughes is the latest recruit from America. He 
and Mrs. Hughes have settled down in a very pleasant 





apartment here and Mr. Hughes will soon be heard in 
recital in this city and in Vienna, where he formerly 
was well known as a Leschetizky pupil and assistant. 
zn RnR 
Among the Americans who are to appear here this 
winter is Sarah Wilder, soprano, pupil of Kate Liddle 
Miss Wilder has made tremendous progress since she 


first began work here some two years ago. It is a real 














GERMANY 


MUSIC HALL, CARLSRUHE, BADEN, 


pleasure to hear her pure soprano voice and to observe 
her excellent method, which speaks well for the work of 
her teacher. Her engagement to Kapellmeister Neidhart, 
of this city, was announced in early summer 
eee 

Caruso’s annual appearances at the ,Royal Opera were 
in “Carmen,” and “Rigoletto.” The usual high 
prices were asked for seats and the speculators were not 


“Tosca” 
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less numerous in numbers nor more modest in their de- 
mands than on former occasions. To Madame Cahier’s 
magnificent work in the title role of “Carmen” 1 shall 
refer again in a later letter 

nner, 

The first two novelties at the Royal Opera are to be 
Waltershausen’s “Oberst Chabert” in October and Wolf- 
Ferrari's “Jewels of the Madonna” Wolf- 
Ferrari himself will soon return to this city after a long 
visit to Venice and will presumably assist in the prepara 
tions for the production of his opera here. 

H. O. Oscoop 


in November 





Big Offer for Baernstein-Regneas Pupil. 
That the artist pupils of the eminent New York teacher, 
Jaernstein-Regneas, are precisely the kind of singers 
managers and directors are eager fo secure is apparent 


through the unremitting demand for them. Ethyl C 
Lobban, soprano, of Warrensburg, Mo., who has been 
studying for the past two years with Mr. Baernstein- 


Regneas, has received two very flattering offers, one from 
a prominent girl’s school in Fulton, Mo., which is de 
sirous of securing Miss Lobban as head of the department 
of music, and the other from the Conservatory of Music 
at Okmulgee, Okla. Inasmuch as Miss Lobban has already 
arranged for her season’s work, it is impossible for her 
to accept either offer. The Okmulgee institution is so 
anxious to have Miss Lobban as a member of its fac- 
ulty that the offer has been extended for another year 
in the hope that she will accept 

Miss Lobban is conducting a successful studio at War- 
rensburg and numbers among her pupils several who have 
come from nearby institutions. She has recently organ- 
ized a ladies’ glee club, called the Lyric Club, which 
should prove a successful venture, as it is already attract- 





ing considerable attention. This, together with her teach- 
ing, choir work and special studies, 
little society activity, keeps her busy 
Miss Lobban has won a considerable reputation in the 
Middle West as a concert singer and last 
several recitals which received most 


with, of course, a 


summer gave 


favorable comment 


On July 2 she gave a joint recital with Lena Bel 
Newkirk, pianist, at Knob Noster, Mo. and the same 
program in Holden, Mo., on June 27. On September 16 


Robert von Zoll, Mrs. Newkirk and Miss Lobban gave a 
recital at Fulton, Mo. With the Club, Miss Lob 
ban gave a concert at Warrensburg on September 24 of 
which a 


Lyric 
local paper said: “It 
would please any lover of music and Miss L: 
tiful soprano 
than upon this occasion 


was such a program as 
bban’s beau 
voice never appeared to better advantag« 
Warrensburg is proud of Miss 
Lobban’s musical attainments and is giving her c 
port. The Club, 


ladies under Miss Lobban’s leadership, 


, 
rdial sup 


Lyric composed of a number of young 


made its initial 


appearance and won generous applause.” 





BUFFALO MUSIC. 


be Phor N ias | 
8:19 Richn 1 Av r 
Burrat N. Y., Octobes i, 1982 


will be Buffalo this 
announcement which stirs delightful 


Ihe Flonzaley 
winter, an 


Quartet heard in 
anticipa 
Buffalo's music lovers 
RnRe 
the MacDowell Quartet, a recently formed organizati 

composed of Frank Watkins, Homer Clark, Arthur 
Barnes and Herman Gahwe, has secured several engage 
ments thus early On October 8 the Quartet 
sang at the State convention of the Homeopathic Medical 
and will be 


Hall 


an excellent impression at its appearance in 


tons m 


King 
in its career, 


Society, heard at the first free organ recital 


in Convention Despite unfavorable conditions the 
(Juartet made 


Convention Hall at the Association of Fashions on account 


of the round, full tone and also the spirited character of 
its work, 
nner 
he first of the monthly sacred concerts to be given at 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, under the direction 


of W. Ray Burroughs, organist and director of the choir, 
took place last Sunday evening Che theme was “The 
Music of Heaven,” the program including three new selec 
tions. Florence Stockwell Strange, solo contralto, who 
has spent the summer studying in Berlin, sang at both ser 
vices 
nm RnR 
The forty-third anniversary of the Buffalo Orpheus 


Singing Society was celebrated at the German-American 
Hall last Tuesday evening. After the rehearsal an in 
formal program was given and speeches were made by 
officers and friends of the organization. Julius Lange, the 


director, has just returned from a 


summer abroad, wher 

he has been looking out for new and interesting music, 

and he, no doubt, will prepare some very good programs 
for this year. 

nner 

Rebecca Cutter Howe and Fred S. True, soprano and 

bass of the St. Paul's Church Quartet, have been asked 

to sing the solo parts in Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty” at 

the spring festival of three days at Meridian, Miss, The 

Sleeping Beauty” will be sung by the Matinee Musical 


Club of three hundred voices, which is under the direction 


of Mrs, Gibson T. Joiner, a former Buffalonian 
nae 
The Philharmonic Chorus, under the direction f 


\ndrew T. Webster, has begun rehearsals for the sea 


It is planned to give a May Festival, which has been don: 
so successfully for several seasons past. For this year’s 
festival the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, a fine quartet 
and several famous soloists will be engaged, and the affair 


promises to be the most brilliant of the s« 


zene 
Edward Randall Myer, numbers among his 
many of the prominent vocalists of Buffalo, has opened his 
beautiful new studio at Ashland avenue 
Mr. Myer formerly had his studio on Elmwood avenue 


1s0n 


who pupils 


his home, 103 


Cora Jutta Tayton 





Cadman's New Cycle for Christine Miller. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman has just finished a new cycle 
f four songs, “Idyls of the South Sea,” 
South Sea Island themes, which were written specially for 
Christine Miller and to whom they are dedicated. Th: 
characteristic texts are by Nelle Richmond Eberhardt, and 
the cycle is sure to meet with great favor. It is now 
the press, but Miss Miller is already presenting the song 
on her recital programs Mr. Cadnian’s “Song 
Odysseus” are also being featured by 
as are new songs by other American song writé: 
notably A. Walter Kramer, Alexander 
Protheroe, Harriet Ware, Bruno Huhn and James Rogers 
Mr. Kramer’s “A Nocturne” and Mr. MacFadyen’s “The 
Forest of Oaks” are both 
tralto, and will be used by her on her recital 


based upon native 


_ ‘ ‘ 
Miss Miller ti 


scason, 


MacFadyen, Dani 


dedicated to this popular con 


programs 
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WITH THE SINGERS. 
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S ctiud f ll h 
a ‘ dents « ; {Z1 " Ww 


ve opportunities 
hear two of the most renowned exponents 
Marcella Sembrich and Alessandro Bonci 
1 tl when these two artists sang 


itan Opera House in several of 





florid operas will refresh their memories and 
ip it that neither the soprano nor the tenor 
he iere this year. However, both give re- 
! York. Madame Sembrich’s first appear- 
ut Carnegie Hall is on Tuesday afternoon, October 
) he has promised to include in her program some 
Robert Franz, Peter Cornelius and Robert Schu 

hich are rarely sung in America 

nx ne 

he p ch no business to pry into the innet 
the | e life f celebrated singers, no harm 
much good m result if account is taken of what 
ngers do in line of work with their hands when 
ire resting their ices or maybe helping out some 


rking domestic. Some years ago Walter Damrosch 


with the purpose of persuading Lilli Leh 


nt to Berlin 


revisit America and take part in a preliminary 


peraat the Metropolitan Opera House 
walked in the 
Berlin 


nh olf (verman < 
direction of 

beheld the 
Furthermore, she 


the musical conductor 


Lehmann’s house in the suburbs he 


work in her garden 


plainest kind of a gingham dress, the 


/ j ' , 
dressed in the 


nd that any ordinary Hausfrau would wear when en 


n the labor of weeding her flower beds 


nne 


\ rather | | featured young I 


woman once bent upon in 


lame Schumann-Heink at the Singac (N. J.) 


Pr 1 s contralto, was fronted at the 
threshold by a motherly looking woman sweeping the 
hall. As the door was ajar, the caller, a stranger, of 

¢, was not liged to ring the bell. “Is Madame 

humann-Heink t home inquired the visitor in a 

I hat only t pla nly betrayed a lack of 
eeding and a lack of feeling The woman stopped 
weeping and, coming toward the caller, said “Yes, 
Madame Schumann-Heink is at home.” “Here is my 


interrupted the stranger as she glanced coldly at 


ian with the broom. The card was taken up as 





f room was laid aside, and with the other hand the 
ap was pulled off from the queenly head. Its owner 
d wide her door as she said to the rude person 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
Mad Schumann-Heink. What can I do for 
y 
; mnRR 
an be stated, aproy that sweeping is fine exercise 
who wish t preserve the beautiful curves of 
nae mRR 
One lovely spring day not so many years ago a lady 
aid a social callon Mrs. Claude Cunningham and Madame 


Rider-Kelsey, who makes her home with the Cunning 


hams. Mrs. Cunningham herself ushered their friend into 
the pleasant library of the apartment, which is far up in 
Manhattan Island where singers breathe pure air and get 
After 


the 


a magnificent view of the splendid Hudson River 


chatting a while with Mrs. Cunningham, wife of 


widely known concert baritone, the friend asked fot 
Madame Rider-Kelsey. Thereupon Mrs. Cunningham re- 
replied: “Oh, yes, Madame Rider-Kelsey is at home, but 


at the present moment she is shelling peas in the dining 
room. This is the cook’s day out.” 
nRre 

Not long ago a friend asked the writer if it were pos- 
sible for a woman vocal instructor to place a man’s voice 
There are at least a dozen women teachers of singing in 
New York who could answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. The late Anna Lankow was the teacher of Andrea 
Sarto, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
also of Edward Lankow, whose success at the Operas 
in Dresden and Frankfort-on-the-Main secured him his 
engagement with the Boston Opera Company. 
The operatic basso was not born Lankow, but he annexed 
the name out of gratitude to the woman who placed his 
voice and started him upon his career 

RR eR 

Eleanor McLellan is one of the recognized teachers of 
Daniel Beddoe, the Welsh-American tenor. Minna Sev- 
ern (Mrs, Edmund Severn) is the teacher of several tenors 
and baritones earning good salaries in operetta companies 
Katherine Evans von Klen- 
Arthur Thomas, the Welsh tenor 
Aborn Opera Company. Delia M. 
Valeri, endorsed by Bonci, has several men studying with 


present 


as well as in church choirs. 
ner is the teacher of 


just engaged by the 
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her this autumn, among them Hugh Alexander, the hus- 
hand of Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the brilliant concert 
soprano 
RRR 

and Carrie Bridewell, two singers 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, who re- 
tired when they entered the matrimonial fold, are back 
in public life. Madame Bridewell opened her season at 
the Maine Music Festivals this week and Madame Traub- 
man effected her reappearance at the first in a series of 


Sophie Traubman 


formerly 


national concerts which Annie Friedberg is giving at the 


Irving Place Theater 


RRR 


Emerson advised us to be sparing in the use of superla- 
would be interesting to publish the 
with the Some 
weeks ago a list of arias and songs in five languages sung 


tives. However, it 


name of the singer greatest repertory 
by Léon Rains, the American basso, required two full col- 
umns in THe Musicat Courter (nonpareil type). Rains 
who 1s a member of the Dresden Royal Opera, has a 
leave of absence this year and he comes back to America 
in January for a concert tour. His programs will surely 
awaken discussion among the singers on this side of the 
\tlantic, for he will present many novelties as well as 
unfamiliar songs by the classical composers 
"RR 

From all indications this will be a year when New 
Yorkers will hear some splendid choral singing. Since the 
last visit of the Mendelssohn Choir, of Toronto, some men 
and women not lacking in civic pride set out, determined to 
improve several of our singing bodies. The engagement 
of Louis Koemmenich as musical director of the New 
York Oratorio Society was the beginning of the new 
order of things. Mr. Koemmenich is something more 
than a mere drillmaster. He has magnetism and enthu- 
siasm and Job-like patience. When the rejuvenated so- 


ciety gives its first performance of the season Tuesday 
evening, December 3 (Mendelssohn's “Elijah”), the sub- 


scribers will have one of the pleasant surprises of their 
musical director of the 


lives. Mr. Koemmenich was 





Junger Mannerchor of Philadelphia when that society won 
the Kaiser prize at one of the saengerfests of the North- 
eastern Saengerbund. The solo singers for the “Elijah” 
performance are Florence Hinkle, Margaret Keyes, Paul 
Althouse and Clarence Whitehill. 
neuer 
The University Festival Chorus, combining oratorio so- 
cieties of Brooklyn, New Rochelle and other suburban 
towns, has been transformed into a fine singing body 
under the alert leadership of Walter Henry Hall. The 
chorus has the prestige of singing under the auspices of 
Columbia University, at which over 8,000 students regis- 
tered this year. This, it is reported, is the largest number 
of students ever matriculated in an American university 
By the last city census the buildings and grounds of this 
university were valued at $50,000,000. 
nnre 
Society women and several musicians have combined 
their efforts to extend the work of the Schola Cantorum 
(formerly MacDowell Chorus, of New York) this winter. 
Kurt Schindler is the musical director. Besides the two 
subscription concerts at Carnegie Hall after the New Year, 
the society is to give a matinee at the new Aeolian Hall 
in December and a series of morning lectures at the 
Hotel Plaza that will begin in November and run on 
until the second week in April. 
nee 
Nearly all the singers of note will sing songs by Ameri- 
can composers this season. Emma L. Trapper, 





Hamlin's New York Recital. 


To George Hamlin, of Chicago, will fall the honor of 
giving the first Sunday afternoon recital in New Aeolian 
Hall at 34 West Forty-third street, New York. The date 
chosen for Mr. Hamlin’s annual recital is Sunday after- 
noon, November 3, the day prior to the beginning of his 
contract with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. 
Mr, Hamlin has arranged an interesting program of songs 
and arias, and he will have the assistance of Ellis Clarke 
Hamman, pianist. 





La Forge to Accompany Sembrich. 

Frank La Forge will be Madame Sembrich’s accompan- 
ist at her recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday 
afternoon, October 29. The program will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the lieder of Robert Franz, Johannes Brahms 
and Robert Schumann. 





Luigi von Kunits in Canada. 


Luigi von Kunits, formerly of Pittsburgh and more re- 
cently of Vienna, has signed a three years’ contract as 








LUIGI VON KUNITS. 


director of the violin department at the Columbian Con- 
servatory of Music in Toronto, Canada. Mr. von Kunits 
has just come back from his sojourn in the Austrian 
capital. Fine opportunities await him in the new field. 





Bertha Yocum Plays in Dallas, Tex. 


Bertha Yocum, now head of the piano department at 
St. Mary’s College, in Dallas, Tex., played at a concert 
in Dallas, Thursday evening, September 26. Her num- 
bers included the Beethoven sonata in C sharp minor, the 
Chopin prelude in D flat, the Schumann romance in F 
sharp and the Brahms ballad in G minor. Miss Yocum 
was cordially received and according to reports her fin- 
ished playing afforded pleasure and instruction. 
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Cahier’s Appearances. 

Madame Charles Cahier appeared this season for the 
second time at the Munich Wagner Festival and, as in 
her first season, won unanimous and extraordinary suc- 
cess with the public and the critics. This artist will be 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera early in the season, and 





Photo by F. Grainer, Munich 
MADAME CHARLES CAHIER AS WALTRAUTE 

the many friends who formerly knew her as Mrs. Morris 

Black will be glad of the opportunity to hear her again 


in opera and as a lieder singer, in her various appear 





ances on the concert tour which Loudon Charlton has 
arranged. 

Dr. Alexander Berrache, of Munich, writes about 
Madame Cahier’s Brangane as follows: 

In her interpretation lives that inexpressible something which 
proves the true, perfect musician. No one else is so simple and 
intheatrical After hearing her sing one single measure one says 
to one’s self “] wish I could hear her sing Bach and Schubert 
also.” Who else inspires this desire Last year I also spoke of 
the unique qualities of this artist in he: interpretations and repr 
sentations and it remains for me today only to express my regret 
at the obtuseness which limits people to well meant praise of this 
artist, but prevents their grasping the essence of what she gives 
them. The fact that only the select few appreciate what it is that 


principally distinguishes Madame Cahier from al] the artists ass 





ciated with her here shows where we are drifting The per 
when it was possible to find a religious attention to art as well as 
a complete understanding of a true artist in the listening public 


close, and it seems to me that the true artist 


is drawing to a 


never had greater cause to feel aione and out of place than now 





adays. The Cahier type is dying out and the future belongs to tl 
detail secker, to the anatomists, to the “clever” people. Frau Sc 
mann-Heink alone may perhaps be compared with Madame Cahic 


Dr. Alexander Dillmann writes in the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten: 

A pure joy was Madame Cahier’s Brangine. She is today, with 
out doubt, the best representative of this part on any stage. He 
tones that soared from the tower were like silver bells in the twi 
light of a summer night. Marvelously soft and tender her voice 


floated over the orchestra.—Adv. 





Canadian Enthusiasm for Bispham. 

David Bispham finished his month’s tour of seventeen 
concerts in Eastern Canada, with a triumphant appearance 
at Massey Hall, Toronto, on October 3 
immediate re-engagements have been numerous in cities 
he has visited, but the brilliant future prospects of the 
tour arranged for the famous singer by his manager, 
Frederic Shipman, will render this impossible at present 

Mr. Bispham’s concerts are becoming less and less 
stereotyped as the years go on. He says, “Why should 
a singer walk off and on the stage several times during 
an evening? Is it a bid for recalls? An encore can as 
easily be taken without leaving the stage. The audience 
does not pay to sit there hearing nothing every now and 


Requests for 


then. It is not as if the scene had to be changed—as in 
a theater. Concert giving is so usual a thing nowadays 
that some departure from time honored customs is natural 
and indeed inevitable.” 

Those who want the old musical dishes in a new guise 
have them in a most attractive they go to 
hear David Bispham who, besides, is ever on the lookout 
for the best novelties. 

On the the Music 
which some of the bright particular stars of the operatic 
stage appeared, the World of that city thus enthused over 
Mr. Bispham’s concert: 


way when 


eve of great Toronto Festival, at 


There will scarcely be a m« enjoyable 





successful entertainment 


spham 








ecital given by Mr. B last night in Massey $ 

esonant voice and clear enunc were at once ir 

is songs, while his “King Rot« S y” was ap t 
passing beauty He provided a ra treat to lovers f ¢g 

nusic and people of literary taste 


The Toronto Globe of October 4 says: 


In a varied program that t nd ng was a brillia: x 





Mr. Bispl once more commanded 


m of his versatilit 
dicial approval of his audience 
The Mail and Empire 


Says: 
By his owt erso! y and his spler gift of song M Bisphan 
added converts r se whi s earnestly of 
te He made it quite apparent r te len at 








DAVID “IS HIMSELF AGAIN!” 
St. Catharines, Ont., October 2, 19 
how well the English language is adapted for use in vocal 
and in his program showed nelusively that it makes a perfe 
medium for song It must not be forgotten, howe that few 
singers possess his beauty of voice, perfection of diction, and inter 
pretative ability (Adv.) 
Concerts at Ann Arbor. 
The University Musical Society (Ann Arbor, Mich 


No 
February 28 


University) will give festival concerts October 22, 


vember 25, December 13, January 31 and 
The artists for these are Madame Schumann-Heink, Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Reinald Werrenrath, the Boston Symphony 
Dr. Muck conducts the con- 
3oston Symphony plays on the January 


Orchestra and Tina Lerner 
cert at which the 
date. Schumann-Heink sings on the first date; the Flon- 
zaley Quartet plays on the second, Werrenrath sings on 


the third and Miss Lerner is to close the series in 
February. 

The May festival at Ann Arbor will have four con- 
certs; dates and other details will be sent out in 


February 





Quesnel’s Luck as a Fisherman. 


Very much tanned and happy from his cruise among the 
Thousand Islands, where he and his friends indulged in 
some fine bass fishing, Albert Quesnel, the tenor, returned 
to New York last week to prepare for the season booked 
his managers, the Wolfsohn Bureau 
will 


for him by 
Mr 


eitals during the c 


Quesnel introduce several novelties in his re 


ming season, consisting of old French 


—_—_——_—_ 


—— 








ALBERT QUESNEI TENOR RASS FISHING AMONG Till 
rHOt ND ISLANDS 
Left to ght! Albert Ouesnme and Lowie Gimt le 
nd Italian songs which he secured during his last visit in 
Europe. Mr. Quesnel will appe with the Chaminack 
Club, of Brooklyn, December 12 


Ancestor Saved by Her Singing. 


Madame Hudson-Alexander was in Worcester, Mass., 
recently to sing at the Worcester Festival, and she 
chanced to mention that her ancestors had come from 
Massachusetts, though she herself had been born in the 
Middle West and had lived there up to the time of estab 
lishing herself in ‘New York. The conversation led t 
the soprano relating a bit of family history to prove that 


some of her forebears least had been musical 

“It's a true story, too,” declared Madame Hudson-Alex 
ander. “Once upon a time, as children say, a great-great 
aunt of mine, Caroline Bradley, was sitting in her Massa 


chusetts homestead singing and spinning when suddenly 


there was a rush and roar, and an | an onsiaught wa 
under way, with every passage alive with redskins. My 
great-aunt was dragged from her family, several of whom 
were killed, but her own life was saved and she was 


taken into captivity and held for several years. It 
the attack took place, 


seems 


that she was heard singing before 


and her voice so appealed to the braves that they decided 
she would be taken back to camp to sing for them. We 
have some quaint memoirs which tell of her long cap 
tivity and her frequent singing in the Indian camps” 


Madame Hudson-Alexander is to tour this season under 


the management of Loudon Charlton, filling many recital 


and oratorio engagements 


Appreciated the Gamble Concert Party. 


The following letter speaks for itself 
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heard ra f twelve hb ome 
: ¥ The , del n lea 
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Jelightful t ghif ber. "Twa 
a great night, that nineteent f lu 
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DAN BEDDOE rene 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Under the Exclusive;Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 


NAMARA-TOY 


Second pues an Tour 
“A Great Mozart Singer.” aged Md New York Philharmonic 
ociety, N. Y¥. Mozart Soci me. "Tinie usicales, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton 
musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C. 











LYRIC-COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


C., matinee musicales, 
Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio; also at Appleton, Cedar 
alls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, Iowa City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa 
Mesagemeat | R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New Yor 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 

With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and ten Sunday eK - 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, LD. é. , and in all large cities includ- 
ng the Pacific Coast. 

#s at; R. E. JOHNSTON 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
econd American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, etc 
Genegemest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 











tim GEN EE 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
organization of importance in America 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
Meaagemee UR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Conmercial Trust Building, B’way and 4ist St., New York 














H 
E 
R ~~ 
a 
E BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
= Second American Tour, Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. 1a;and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
nd It a, as well 2s solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden. 
tsnarom an: R. E. JOHNSTON, “has. L. Wagner, associate manager. 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and q:st St., New York 
MME, 
ROSA 
PRIM A DONNA CONTRALTO 
nerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
Somgpment » Rp E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
reial Trust Building, B’way and 4ist St., New York 
IRENE SCHARRER 4.3300" 
PIANISTE 
First tour in America. Already engaged by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra—Metropolitan Opera House, Sunday Concerts—Boston 
Opera House, Sunday Concerts—New York Mozart Society—and at 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—-Plaza Musicales. Booked at Ritz-Cariton 
musicales, Women's Music Club of Columbus, Ohio; Minneapolis 
Apollo Club, lowa City, Oshkosh, Saginaw, Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, Pittsburgh 

Resegemest: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manage 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


“rey LULEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Bullding 

Broadway and 4ist Street . - 





New York 


TIBALDI 


DISTINGUISHEDZENGLISH VIOLINIST 
Im America This Season 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 
Commereiai Trust Bidg., Broadway and 41st St.. New York 


illiam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 


of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratories—Concerts—Recitals 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 
teengemes?: R. E. JOMNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:0t St.. New York 
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Severn a Man with a Goal. 

One of the chief charms derived from the reading of 
“Don Quixote” lies in its proverbs. A proverb, by reason 
of its succinctness, will often serve better to illustrate a 
theme than a lengthy description. An apropos proverb is 
a thing of delight, and when used with discretion illu- 
minates any page. Once in a while one stumbles upon a 
proverb so suggestive of a certain person or thing as to 
suggest it instantly to the mind. 

“The world turns aside to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going” cannot fail to fit many persons and 
things; but there is one person in particular that it char- 
acterizes with a nicety. That man is Edmund Severn, the 
well known American violinist and composer. Here is an 
artist who not only knows whither he is going, since from 
the very beginning of his career he has been traveling to- 
wards a goal, but pursues his course steadily and faith- 
fully. He probably is too busy and too interested to 
observe that the world turns aside to let him pass. He 
is probably unconscious of the fact that the world engages 
in that sort of homage; yet the world does turn aside for 
those who have eyes fixed upon a goal and are hastening 
towards it. Workers have no time to loiter, for they must 
be about their business every moment. It is necessary even 
for those who are diligently engaged in improving every 
hour to turn aside once in a while to observe another. 
This is the excuse for the existence of books, magazines 
and papers. 

Those who do not know Mr. Severn personally are un 
acquainted with his goal and the road leading thereto, but 
as he is an important person in the field of music it may 

















EDMUND SEVERN 


interest some to turn aside momentarily and observe him. 
Mr. Severn has always been a quiet and silent worker, 
and therefore his achievements have not received the ex 
ploitation they deserve. It is only necessary, however, to 
recite a few facts in order to bring before the eyes of the 
observers the importance of the work he is doing. As a 
boy of seventeen he gained his first experience as an 
orchestral leader, and at the age of twenty-one he was 
called to Springfield, Mass., to take charge of orchestral 
affairs in that city. Feeling the need of study in composi- 
tion, for which he showed an extraordinary predilection, 
he severed his connections in America and went to Berlin 
and placed himself in the hands of Philip Scharwenka, 
whose only pupil he became. His progress was so fast that 
he completed his studies long ahead of his friends in the 
conservatory. In relating one of his experiences he said 
that his teacher had plunged him headlong into the most 
difficult contrapuntal problems, and when he inquired the 
reason therefor was informed that if he could master the 
hard ones it were foolish to waste time on the easy ones. 
It was during this period that he composed his only string 
quartet, first given in Berlin in 1889 by four students who 
have since become well known, George Lehman (first 
violin), Sol Marcosson (second violin), Theodore Spiering 
(viola), and Paul Morgan (cello). Although the work 
has never been printed, the adagio and scherzo have since 
been played in New York, Cleveland and Chicago. Two 
other works in the classic form are a trio and a sonata, 
the latter dedicated to Mr. Spiering, who played it with 
great success in Berlin with Rudolph Ganz at the piano. 
Since his return to America, Edmund Severn has placed 
many compositions to his credit, the most notable being a 
symphonic poem, “Lancelot and Elaine,” first performed 


in pr in Belgium a later at the Hampden, Maine and 








Springfield festivals. His “Festival Overture” is the most 
popular of his larger compositions, having been played at 
Springfield, Worcester, Hartford and the Boston “pop” 
concerts. His violin pieces are very well known among 
violinists, who find them a very choice medium for ex- 
pression and very grateful for the player. Mr. Severn 
finds recreation in planning big works, which he says are 
a luxury. He has hinted at an early completion of a large 
work which those intimately associated with him say may 
prove to be a symphony. At any rate, Mr. Severn spends 
several hours every morning in Central Park, New York, 
with pencil and paper, communing with nature. 

In addition to being a composer, Mr. Severn’s activities 
find a congenial outlet in teaching and playing the violin. 
As a pupil of the best Eurdépean teachers he has assimi- 
lated what they presented to him, and has devoted many 
years to analyzing the various styles and methods of bow- 
ing, so that he has become an authority on the subject 
and is able to give to his pupils exactly what each needs. 
That he is a teacher who understands thoroughly this 
branch of the viclin art is witnessed in the work of the 
pupils. At a recent musical at the Severn studio a sixteen 
year old boy played Wieniawski’s “Russian Airs” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso,”’ and 
a girl of twelve played Hubay’s “Hejr Kati,” while a lad 
of eighteen performed the Paganini D major concerto, a 
Handel sonata and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” in addi- 
tion to Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody and Fauré’s second im- 
promptu on the piano, the last two mentioned pieces hav- 
ing been studied with Mrs. Severn. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


As the season opens, reports of activity in the various 
clubs and among the committees of the federation begin to 
come to the Press Secretary. We are glad to report 
eighteen new clubs in the federation since the last pub- 
lished report, and a number of other clubs are about to 
federate. 

Two new committees were appointed last season—a com- 
mittee on sacred music and a committee on program mak- 
ing. At the last board meeting, a motion was passed that 
the N. F. M. C. establish a Federation Day, to be observed 
on Theodore Thomas’ birthday, October 11, and that 
American Day be celebrated on MacDowell’s birthday, 
December 18. Many clubs have already included these 
“days” in their programs. 

The report of the committee on sacred music is ex- 
tremely interesting. The committee suggests: First, that 
the national board shall make sacred music, with the ex- 
ception of a few forms, the only channel for composition 
in the competitive examination, for which prizes shall be 
offered for the term of one year. And thereafter one or 
more prizes shall be offered each year for the best com- 
positions in sacred music. 

Second, the committee recommends that a committee 
shall be appointed to investigate the types of music in 
general use in modern Sunday schools, and to use their 
best endeavors, not only to secure a better quality of 
sacred songs, but to advocate the use of those already 
presented by the best exponents of this class of music. 
They further recommend to the public school committee 
that they urge our public schools, while not directly con- 
cerned with sacred forms, to recognize their value and the 
power of truly better music to refine and ennoble life and 
character, and by raising the standard of music used to im- 
prove the musical taste and intelligence of our young 
people, thus preparing them to appreciate and demand the 
highest forms of musical art in every possible walk of 
life. And then also to induce the public schools to give 
more time to the study of music and to include musical 
composition in the curriculum, 

Thirdly, that every club in the federation be asked to 
appoint a local committee on sacred music, whose duty 
it shall be to encourage as far as practicable chorus and 
ensemble work in our churches, thus bringing together 
many in the chorus work, benefiting not only those taking 
part, but producing upon listeners inspirational effects be- 
yond the reach of solo or quartet productions. 

These excerpts from the report of the committee on 
sacred music will give an idea of the scope and intention 
of their work. The subject is a vital one, and the need 
of just such work will be very evident to all who have 
paid any attention to the character of such sacred music as 
is most often heard. It is hoped that these suggestions 
will meet with the hearty approval and support which 
they deserve. There is a crying need for reform in this 
department of musical activity. 

E. W. Ruton, Press Secy. 





Foerster Work Played. 

At one of the recent Exposition concerts in Pittsburgh 
Wasili Leps and his orchestra performed a work by Adolph 
Foerster, “Two Lyrics for String Orchestra” (first time), 
which met with an unusually favorable reception from the 
public and the critics. 
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1912-1913 


AYE 


Not only the greatest violinist living, but the greatest 
violinist that ever lived. 


Ysaye possesses the combined qualities of Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, Sarasate and Joachim. 













For Terms and Dates Address: 


R. FE JOHNSTON 


Commercial Trust Building, Broadway and 4ist Street, New York 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
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Clark’s Diction. 
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Schumann-Heink in the Northwest. 
| United 
‘algary, Regina, Prince 


Schumann-Heink has returned to the 


ging in Edmundton, ¢ 


1 Saskatoon, and visited the first large American 
resday evening last, when she was heard in 
is. A telegram received by her managers the 


morning announced that so great was the de 


PM 


mand to hear her that the audience overflowed the audi- 
torium onto the stage, and that fifty people found seats on 
the instrument cases of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, which were found scattered behind the scenes. 
The famous contralto will give but one recital in New 
York this winter, and that in Carnegie Hall on January 
6. Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute she will 
sing at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Thursday even- 
ing, January 17. 





Isabel Hauser's Plans. 
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Address: 8 West 9th St., New York 
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3836 Flournoy Street - Chicago, lll 

















studio in New York is in the Apthorp, corner of Broad- 


way and Seventy-ninth street. 





Harrison M. Wild's Prominence. 
Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the Apollo Musical Club 
and Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, has for sixteen years 
been organist and choirmaster of the Grace Episcopal 
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Conductor of the 


Matzene, 
WILD, 
Chicago Apollo Club 

Church, Chicago, noted for its music; fourteen years he 
has been conductor of the Apollo Club and nineteen years 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club. His position is 
prominent in the country’s musical life. 





Sister Managers Home from Europe. 

Alma and Huldah Voedisch, musical managers in the 
Middle West, whose home is in Chicago, returned last 
week on the steamer Grosse Kurfurst from a summer 
holiday spent in Europe. The Misses Voedisch spent sev- 
eral days in New York, and on their way back to Chicago 
visited several cities in the interest of their work. 


Auer, Elman and Parlow. 
The accompanying group, photographed in Loschnitz, 
near Dresden, the past summer, shows three dominant 







AUER, ELMAN AND PARLOW. 
















































figures in the violin world. From left to right the per- 
sonages are Mischa Elman, Leopold Auer and Kathleen 
Parlow. The young violinists are pupils of the master. 





High Praise of Oscar Seagle. 


Following are some particularly important press notices 
received by Oscar Seagle from important critics: 

Rarely have I heard the legato, the breath control (without which 
there is no legato), the dynamic assertion, the purity of intonation 
and the eloquence of delivery more beautifully demonstrated than 
by Oscar Seagle. He has the real “bel canto” that sustained even 
tone work which impresses even the uninitiated as something very 
desirable and not too often heard, and recalls to the musician singers 
of former days. His upper notes are wonderfully free and brilliant. 
—Mare A. Blumenberg, Mustcat Courier. 





One seldom has the opportunity to hear an artist who sings as 
perfectly in tune as does Oscar Seagle, who gave a recital in Music 
Hall last evening. Poor intonation is a fault of many vocalists, bu: 
Mr. Seagle is one of the few who are always on the pitch in modern 
compositions, which are extremely difficult to sing under the best 
conditions. This artist’s voice is very powerful and of a character 
which gives one the impression that he has power in reserve and 
could use it should the occasion demand.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
Evening Post 





All teachers and students of singing in New York should have 
been in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon—and many of them 
were—to hear Oscar Scagle give an object lesson in pure bel canto. 
Such a perfect command of vocalism as this young American bari- 
tone can boast is extremely rare in these days. Indeed, with the 
exception of Alessandro Bonci, not one singer heard here in recent 
years has shown even approximately the technical mastery which 
he revealed on this occasion to an eagerly interested audience of 
connoisseurs. Seagle’s round and vibrant voice is perfectly placed; 
his emission well nigh flawless; his attack quick, accurate and effort- 
less; his legato smooth, fluent, finished; his tonal scale, which em- 
braces two octaves easily, wonderfully equalized. There are abso- 
lutely no indications of exertion in his breathing, even to the most 
sensitive ear—no gasping at the beginning of a phrase, no trace of 
exhaustion at the end. Indeed, Seagle’s command of his resources 
is so virtuosic that the listener watches in vain for manifestations 
of physical stress. The B flat in his low register has the clear 
resonance almost of a bass. His high A flat, which he voiced re- 
peatedly yesterday, not only in full voice, but in mezzo voice, has 
the freedom and ease of a tenor.—Max Smith, New York Press 
(Adv.) 





“The Toy Shop.” 


“The Toy Shop,” an opera for children and grownups, 
libretto by Alice C. D. Riley and music by Jessie L. Gay- 
nor and Frederick Fleming Beale, will be produced in sev- 
eral cities this year under the direction of Louise M. Butz. 
Miss Butz is the controlling as well as the producing man- 
ager. 

In each city where “The Toy Shop” is to be presented 
the children and other performers are furnished by the 
local management, and Miss Butz is the one who does the 
drilling and attends to every other detail connected with 
each performance. 

Miss Butz has trained large choruses and has had the 
distinction of conducting one body of 500 voices together 
with Sousa’s Band. The famous bandmaster himself high- 
ly commended Miss Butz for her ability as a leader. 





Spalding’s October Tour. 


Albert Spalding played the Mendelssohn concerto at the 
Toronto Music Festival last Wednesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 9, and then was obliged to hurry away from Canada to 
fill his next engagement of the October tour at Urbana, 
Ill., on Friday of last week. Other dates include Rockford, 
Ill, October 12; Raleigh, N. C., October 17; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, October 20, and East 
Orange, N. J., October 22, Spalding will sail for Europe, 
November 7, and not November 5, as heretofore an- 
nounced. He has engaged passage on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecile. 





Braunschweig opened its new opera season with a 
“Carmen” performance, Hagel conducting. 
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De Cisneros’ New Zealand Greetings. 
Greetings to THe Musicat Courter are sent from Ro- 
torua, New Zealand, by Eleanora de Cisneros. She says 
under the accompanying picture of a Maori chief: “This 








MAORI CHIEF 


or was—and his people today are gentle, 
with great musical love and 


is a cannibal !- 
soft spoken men and women- 
much physical beauty.” 





MUSIC IN MERIDIAN. 

Meripian, Miss., 

The Matinee Musical Club, of Meridian, had 
meeting of the season Wednesday, October 2, 
hundred of the members were in evidence. The follow 
ing program was given with Victrola selections: ‘Mis 
erere,” Caruso, Alda and chorus; synopsis of the opera; 
“Upward the Flames Roll”; Trovatore” 
vocal duet, “Ill Sustaining the Furious Encounter”; “Anvil 
Chorus”; “The Gypsy’s Son”; “If Filial Love”; “Home 
to Our Mountains,”’ Homer and Caruso. This club was 
organized in October, 1904, by Frances Pitts Grant with 
seven charter members. Today the membership reaches 
304, with forty active members. The executive commit- 
tee is now busy selecting the artists to appear in the con- 
cert course for the season. The ambitious undertaking of 
this club for the year is a spring festival of three eve- 


October , 1912 
its first 
and one 


souvenir, “Il 


nings. Rudolph Lundberg with his chorus, aided by 
Luella Gibson Joiner’s chorus, will give Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater nee 

Luella Gibson Joiner's chorus, assisted by Rudolph 
Lundberg’s chorus, will present Cowen’s “Sleeping 
Seauty,” and arrangements will be made for the col 


laboration of a splendid orchestra and soloist for the final 
evening. With the great executive ability of Mary Hol- 
man, the president, assisted by her committee, the public 
have a treat in store. 
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Bessie Turner comes to Meridian each week from For 
est, Miss., for voice culture with Luella Gibson Joiner, 
and piano with J. E. W. Lord 

nae 


Emma Dement Sivley, the charming contralto, with wide 
reputation in the South, sang “There is a Green. Hill Far 
Away,” by Gounod, Sunday at the morning services at 

Paul’s Episcopal Church. Luexta Grason Jorner 





Ysaye to MaKe Reappeance in Jersey City. 

The College Club, of Jersey City, has secured Eugen 
Ysaye for the first concert which the great violinist is to 
give in America this season. The date is Thursday even- 
ing, November 14. Ysaye will play in the large auditorium 
of the New High School (called the pride of the State), 
at the corner of Newark and Palisade avenues. Camille 
de Creus, a French pianist, will assist. It is eight years 
since Ysaye’s former visit to America. 





Arthur Shattuck on the Cecile. 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, sailed for Europe 
Tuesday of last week on the Kronprinzessin Cecile. 





La Rue Boals Bookings. 
La Rue Boals, the basso, under the management of An- 
tonia Sawyer, has the following dates booked for the 
season : 


October 21—~—Monroe, N. Y¥ 
October 22—Gloversville, N. Y 


October 23—Oneonta, N. Y. 
October 24—Dunkirk, N. Y. 
October 25—Potsdam, N. Y. 
October 26—East Northfield, Mass. 
November 8—Fairmont, W. Va 
November 13—New Haven, Conn 
14—Montpelier, Vt 
Middleboro, Mass 
Erie, Pa. 


November 
November 15 
November 
November 2 Bloomsburg, Pa 
November State College, Ia 
December 3—Glen Ridge, N. J 
February Saginaw, Mich 
Washington C. H., O} 
}— Delaware, Ohio 
4—Jamestown, N. \Y 
Wallingford, Conn 


1 
February 12 
February 1 

1 


February 
February 21 


March 10—Gi-ns Falls, N. Y 
March 11 Athol, Mass 
March 12, 13 and 14 to be filled 


Harold Bauer and Carolyn Beebe. 
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where Mr. Bauer held his sessions. Miss Beebe stands at 
the right of the master. 

Miss Beebe reopened her New York studios at 143 West 
October 1. She has 


and many engagements for concert work 


Seventy-second street, many pupils 


Mrs. Hall-Whytock in Kansas. 

Bertha Antoinette Hall, former Musicat Courier repre 
sentative at Providence, R. L, who was recently married to 
Park Whytock the Remington 
Cypewriter the Elsmere, 
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Oratory and Dramatic Art 
GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, Director Minneapolis 
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Association of Organists, of which she has been a 
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With her excellent training organist and pianist 


under Messrs. Streeter and Ballou, of Providence, musica 
theory under the same teachers, supplemented later by a 
course under Mark Andrew, of New York, vocal culture 
with Dr. Jules Jordan and Loyal Berne Shawe f 
Providence, and Gretchen Schofield, of Boston, Mrs. Why 
tock is indeed well qualified to continue her successful 
work as choir director, in addition to her organ playing, 
both of which activities have proven her splendid fitness 
in the many important church positions she has held thus 
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WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music 
CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 


Paris, October 1, 1912 
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this opera was one of the most successful last year from 
the box office point of view. 
nur 
As already announced, we are able to have “Parsifal” 
early in January. There is reason to believe that Wagner 
would be popular here, were it not for the difficulty of 
finding a means to avoid conflicting with French dinner 
hours 
nue 
Chevillard has returned to Paris after carrying French 


arms and French bows to victory over the Germans at 
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Scheveningen. I understand that this is the first season 
for years that a French orchestra has been selected instead 
of a German one to dispense music at that resort. 
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Pompei,” by Nougués, at the Opera Comique. “La Sor- 
ciere” of Erlanger is also being rehearsed. 
nue 
Prof. and Mrs. A. J. Goodrich have returned to Paris 
after a long stay during the summer in Switzerland and 


Italy. 





Wheeler's Success at Worcester. 


William Wheeler, the American tenor, opened his sea- 
son at the Worcester Music Festival two weeks ago. The 
following press tributes indicate that he met with decided 
success: 

Graciousness pervaded the hall last night, as it seldom does. 
From the moment the artists bowed acknowledgment to their wel- 
come, artists, chorus, orchestra and audience seemed in perfect 
harmony. Last night will be a night long to be remembered by 
music lovers, for it was a night when everybody wanted to give 
the credit where they thought it ought to go. The artists were 
Alma Gluck, soprano; Margaret Keyes, contralto; William Wheeler, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Festival patrons who have 
attended the performances for many years did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the quartet the finest ever heard at a festival performance. 
The four voices blended beautifully and the solo work was equally 
good. Mr. Wheeler, who was a stranger to the Worcester audi- 
ence, has a clear tenor voice and perfect enunciation, His solo, 
‘Urbs syon aurea,” was sung in a manner that showed the fine 
qualities of his voice and was highly praised on all sides.—-Worces- 
ter Evening Post, October 3, 1912. 


“Urbs syon 
-Worcester 


William Wheeler did very creditable work in his solo, 
aurea,” and displayed a voice of good quality and range. 
Gazette, October 3, 1912. 





The soloists deserve cordial praise. Mr. Wheeler made an excel- 
lent impression both for his vocal production and the authority ot 
his deiivery.—Worcester Telegram, October 3, 1912. 





Mr. Wheeler is a very promising young singer with a voice ot 
pure tenor quality and sufficient volume. The tenor is at a slight 
disadvantage in having to open the second part before the audience 
is thoroughly composed after the intermission, with his solo, “Urbs 
syon aurea,” but Mr. Wheeler’s fresh and agreeable singing quickly 
caught and held his hearers.—Springfield Republic, October 3, 
1912. (Adv.) 





Sebald in Paris. 

Alexander Sébald, from whose fingers, as a German 
paper says, “the twenty-four caprices of Paganini flow 
like water from a fountain,” was in Switzerland last sum- 
mer indulging in his favorite sport of mountain climbing 
—“exercising his feet instead of his fingers,” as he ex- 
presses it. Mr. Sébald is to spend this winter in Paris 
and will be heard in concert and recital, besides making 
short tours in Germany, England and Spain. 





Ora—‘“With whom are you studying?” 
Torio (indignantly)—“I never took a bridge lesson in 
my life.” 
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AMERICANS PROUD 


OF WITHERSPOON. 





Americans are not a boastful people They are not 


given to bragging, nor are they inclined to flaunt their 
achievements defiantly before the eyes of the world. They 
do not gloat over successes to the discomfiture of others 
because it is not a trait of the American nation to be 
egotistical. Americans have become accustomed to suc- 
cess in trade, commerce, business and art. Americans are 
like Cesar—we come, we sec, we conquer, We reap our 
laurels and then set forth upon new conquests. There is 
one characteristic, however, that we possess which stands 
out prominently: we glory in the honors won by our men 
and women and are ever ready to render tribute to 
them. We glory in our wealth, in our crops, in our great 
expanse of territory, in our liberty, in our railroads, in our 
Navy, in our steamboats, buildings, business, science and 
art. But above all else, we glory in the names of those 
who have done things for our couritry and for our coun 


try’s advancement and progress. To these we have erected 
a hall of fame. We are always exalting someone who has 
iroused in our bosoms national pride 

In the field of art we have been handicapped by a late 
start as well as by the magnitude of the works of other 
rations whose art is a thing of centuries. We have had 
to struggle against great odds, against prejudice, opposi- 
tion and inexpernence. The time has come, however, when 
we feel that our sons and daughters have finally succeeded 
in commanding due respect for their talents, their industry, 
perseverance and product, and therefore deserve the recog 
nition to which they are entitled. In music America has 
come rapidly to the fore, especially in respect to her 
singers. In the past score of years native born singers 
have forced their way ahead until now they hold important 
positions in opera and on the concert platform. The list 
of Americans who stand pre-eminently high in music is 
ong. Many of their names are as familiar in Europe as 
in America. Our singers have encompassed the globe, 
and today are able to hold their own in any company. We 
are proud of them and of their achievements. We ar 
glad to do them honor in spite of the fact that an apparent 
inajority appears to be inclined towards things foreign 

lime was when an American had no chance. Time was 
when no American could cope with the foreign artist 
) 


Sut times have changed. We have been compelled to con 


sider American artists, hear them and to engage them 


bility have won in art as in every 


American pluck and a 
other phase of human activity. A pertinent example of 
this is found in the carcer cf Herbert Witherspoon. Here 
is an artist who has carved his way to the top by the 
force of his character and the greatness of his talent. If 
ever there was a man predestined for a lofty artistic 
career that man is Herbert Witherspoon. He inherited 
his musical and artistic gifts from his parents, both of 
whom were musicians, and from them he also drew a deep 
Icve of country and that tenacity of spirit which in the 
true American is a dominant characteristic 

Mr. Witherspoon is a type of the true American artist 
Being the son of a prominent Buffalo clergyman, naturally 
his education was not neglected. After a course in the 
grammar school he entered Yale University, graduating 
with honors in the class ‘95. After which he devoted two 
ears to work in the music department and two years in 
the art school of that institution. Naturally, his innate 
tendencies for music developed during this time, and his 
predilection for singing became a strong factor in guiding 
him towards his vitimate goal. Having begun the study 
f singing while at college, he took up the study of the 
voice as a means to an end with teachers in New York, 
London, Paris and Berlin. Since his debut in 1897, he has 
been a conspicuous figure everywhere where music is 


heard and loved. His concert career up to 1908, when he 


entered the Metropolitan Opera Compsny, was one re 
markable series of successes, which made him famous on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It seems strange, in view of 
such a phenomenal and prosperous career as a concert 
singer, that against the advice of his friends and the public 
in general he accepted the offer of the Metropolitan 

tut Mr. Witherspoon is not like other men or other 
singers. He is an artist with a talent so prodigious that 
he was able to look ahead and see in the field of opera an 
outlet for his genius and a means whereby he might 
develop many latent powers. His judgment proved cor- 
rect. He not only won immediate success, but rapidly rose 





to the too until iow he is the leading bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Witherspoon entered 
upon his new duties unprepared. He was too wise f 
that. He was convinced that with proper preparation an 
American singer could get experience and achieve success 
in his own land. With this in mind he studied stage de- 
portment with Fuchs in Munich and took one hundred 
and fifty lessons in acting before he assumed his first role. 
Always an assiduous student and an indefatigable toiler, 
even while engaged in ardvous concert work he was 
learning the bass parts, both primary and secondary, of 
the most familiar operas. Thus it was that when he made 
his debut in opera, he was no novice, and his extraordinary 
gifts of interpretation quickly found grateful channels in 
which to move. His work amazed both critic and music 
lover, and not until it was thoroughly understood how and 
by what means he was able to do the things he did with 
ut stumbling or without exhibiting the least degree of 
uncertainty did the musical public realize the magnitude of 
the man’s talent and ability 

It is in this respect that Mr. Witherspoon is unique as 


am artist and stands in a class by himself, for 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON AS GURNEMANZ 
IN “PARSIPFAIL 


first American man who went from the concert stag 
directly into opera, without previous European experience 
and assumed leading roles. At the start he was only to 
willing to sing and act anything assigned to him, and 


unlike the general run of secondary singers who sing 





secondary parts all their lives a re capable of nothing 


bigger, Mr. Witherspoon transformed small parts so as 
to make them appear like hig ones, and he infused into 
everything he undertook such a large amount of vitality 
and art as to raise every opera in which he took part to 
en artistic prominence that it might not otherwise have 
attained. In the ten years he was before the public as 
a concert singer, Mr. Witherspoon made a brilliant record 
It would require a volume to enumerate his many appear 
arces and successes. He was soloist six consecutive times 
at the Cincinnati Festival, and at the Worcester Festival 
more times than it is possible to state accurately. He has 
sung in all the principal oratorios with the most noted 
oratorio societies and musical clubs from Maine to Cali 
fornia, and is a familiar figure at the famous Mendelssohn 
Choir (Toronto) concerts, at which he has appeared no less 
than ten times. He has sung at the Norfolk (Conn 
Music Festival nine times in succession 

This season Mr. Witherspoon will fill some important 
concert engagements prior to the opening of the opera 
season, as the demand for him is still strong and there are 
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wt SIMPSON IN ODESSA. ae 
O n August Odessa has the use of one of the most beautiful theaters 
learn f life or happenings in Odessa, one in the world. It was the traveler’s luck to see a rendition 
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distinguished guest, Olenin, gave a very great representa 
weak son of Ivan the Terrible. 


tion of the 


The summer symphony programs of the municipal or 
chestra under Anton Eichenwald show striking allegiance 
the Russian composers, A_ study of these pavilion 


first months 


the of the season found 
Russians and their northern neighbor com 


programs fot two 


ome thirty 
osers played persistently. Various works received two or 
Che for frequency fell 
naturally to Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakow, followed 
by Rubinstein, Glazounow and Borodin. The Tschaikowsky 
the fifth symphonies, the 


nore performances honors 


works played were first and 
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violin concerto, an aria from the “Sorceress” (“Charo- 
deika”), Slavonic march, excerpts from “Pique Dame” 
ind “Eugen Onegin,” the “Italian Capriccio” (three 
times), the symphonic poem “Fatum,” the “Nutcracker” 
suite (twice), the “Schwanenteich” ballet suite and various 
songs with piano or orchestra. Rimsky-Korsakow was 
represented by a “Snegourotchka” suite (three times), a 
suite from the opera “Christmas Night,” his “Dubinusch- 


ki,” op. 62 (three times), the Spanish capriccio, excerpts 
from opera “The Golden Cockerel” (twice), the “Skazka,” 
op. 29, the “Sadko” and “Scheherazade” music, and an 
entracte from the opera “Czar Saltan.” Rimsky-Korsakow 
was further represented by orchestrations of Moussorg- 
sky’s overture to “Chowantchina” and overture to “Boris 
Godounow.” Rubinstein had selections from “Feramors,” 
a waltz caprice, Spanish dance, “Russky and Trepak” and 
aria from “Maccabeus.” Liadow had two hearings of the 
“‘Kikimora” sketch, an orchestral picture, op. 62, also 
“Baba Yaga” and “Tabakerka.” Arensky was played in 
two performances of the variations on a Tschaikowsky 
theme. There were further Rebikoff’s “Waltz of the 
Roses” and suite from his opera, “The Yule Tree”; N. D. 
Nicolaieff’s symphonic poem, “In Foreign Lands” ; Glinka’s 
ballads in Balakirew’s orchestration, and two performances 
each of the “Night in Madrid’ fantasie and the overture 
to a “Life for the Czar.” Liobomirsky’s “Oriental Danse” 
was his only representation; Glazounow had the orchestral 
fantasie “Das Meer,” op 28, his “Idylle”’ and “Reverie 
Orientale” from op. 14, his Oriental dance, various songs 
and his orchestration of the Chopin polonaise, op. 40. 
Wasilenko had here the scene from his suite, “To the 
Beisig a polonaise with incidental solos by five dif- 
ferent orchestral instruments; Dargomwirshky a “Kosa- 
chek” and aria from “Russlan and Ludmilla”; Kochetoff 
the march from his “Arabian” suite.” Borodin had an aria 
and chorus from “Knyaz Igor’; Spendiaroff a berceuse 
ind two hearings of his “Pliasovaya”; Akimenko the lyric 
poem, op. 20; Ippolitoff-Iwanoff “Armenian Rhapsody”’ 
and Alsatian ballade; Ilynsky a wiegenlied and suite and 
“Noor and Anitra”; Rachmaninoff the fantasie, “Utess,” 
op. 7, and aria from “Aleko”; S. Taneieff had two hear- 
ings of an entracte from his “Orestes” trilogy; Napravnik 


Sun”; 

















THE ODESSA THEATER 


interior 


\ house of rare beauty and perfect acoustics 


one hearing of an intermezzo from “Dubrowsky,” and 
Globlatch songs with orchestra. Among the northern and 
Slavonic neighbors were Sibelius with the C major or- 
chestra! romance, his “Swan of Tuonella” and “Belshaz- 
ar” suite; Armas Jarnefelt with his orchestral prelude 
(twice) and berceuse; Johan Halvorsen’s “Bojaren 
Marsch” (twice); Svendsen’s “Parisian Carnival,” “Zoro 
haida” legend and songs for vocal trio; Smetana’s over- 
“Libusha” and “Der Kuss”; Luigini’s 
Egyptian ballet suite, and Grieg’s concerto for piano. Of 
the other music, Beethoven was represented by two ren- 
ditions of the first symphony and one giving of the sixth 
here were many Wagnerian excerpts and excerpts from 
the standard French, such as Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Bizet. 
Che special occasions included entire program evenings of 
Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakow and Tschaikowsky. 
RRR 

The orchestral variations by the late composer Arensky 
are fine enough to deserve better acquaintance. Arensky’s 
musical gift was a particularly lyric one, and his practically 
unknown first symphony heard in. Moscow two years ago 
had intensely lyric episodes with much other material of 
great interest. The present variations on a Tschaikowsky 
theme require thirteen minutes to play, the music proceed 
ing continually in melodic lines of the very finest texture 
A wild Russian manner is assumed for one of the varia 
tions and another bit of brisk play follows the fermata 
The work closes quietly after going through interesting 
harmonic and contrapuntal leadings. Another of the pro- 
grams heard in Odessa included the Tschaikowsky first 
symphony, the violin concerto played by Concertmaster 
Zadri, and songs with piano. The first symphony has some 
material as good as may be found in any of the com- 
poser’s later symphonies, and while this work holds to- 
gether reasonably well, there are a few moments of the 


tures to operas 
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scherzo in which the inspiration is very light. Zadri 
played the concerto in beautiful tone and adequate techni- 
cal skill. Eichenwald conducted well at all times, secur- 
ing much intensity of play without ever disturbing the 
tonal balance among the various corps. 
zene 

Conductor Anton Ejichenwald has been for four years 
first conductor of the Charkow Opera, after having con- 
ducted five years at Tiflis. In Charkow he is assisted by 
the young conductor Alexander Asklanoff. The opera at 
Charkow is an enterprise of Sergei Akimoff, who has been 
directing the organization for eight years. The repertory 
includes four of the operas by Rimsky-Korsakow, two by 











AN OX TRAIN IN ODESSA 


Moussorgsky, four by Tschaikowsky (including the great 


“Mazeppa”), and numerous works by Puccini, even it 


cluding the “Girl of the Golden West,” Wagner's “Tann 
hauser” and “Lohengrin,” d’Albert’s “Tiefland” and 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” are also given, Ther 


has been no opera of Richard Strauss, yet ‘“Rosencavalier’ 
may be put on this season. Charkow 
belt on 


Sebastopol to Moscow. 


is a prosperous cit) 


in the rich grain the long, straight road from 
Opera has been given there possi 
bly for thirty years. Among musicians who could be seen 
in Odessa were the elder Mr. Sastrabsky, who is violinist 
member of the city orchestra and father of a large musical 
family, including the gifted pianist, Vera Sastrabskaya 
now conducting her own piano school at Ekaterinoslay 
A gifted and well routined cellist son is also member of 
the orchestra in Vera Sastrabskaya and her 
brother were both for some years at the Leipsic Conserva 
tory, respectively under Carl Wendling and Julius Klengel 
Another former Leipsic conservatory graduate, the very 
young pianist, Rebecca Schkarowskaya, was seen and 
heard in her home in Odessa. She is continuing study at 


the St. Petersburg Conservatory under Liapounow, wher 


Odessa 
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Springfield, Mass., Festival 
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Concord, N. H., Festival 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

N. Y. Columbia University Choral Society 
Worcester, Mass., Oratorio Society 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society (2) 

Pittsburgh Mozart Club (2) 

Troy Choral Society 

Passaic Orpheus Club (2) 
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Ft. Wayne Apollo Club 
Providence Arion Society 
Wilkes-Barre Choral Society, etc 


Exclusive Direction, Walter Anderson, 5 W. 38th St., New York 
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she has also come under the friendly eye of Glazounow. In 
fine set of variations on a stately 
theme, also the B flat minor sonata by Glazounow. She 
has a talented ten-year-old violinist brother studying at 
the Odessa Conservatory. Eucene E. Srmpson, 


Odessa she played a 





Carl D. Kinsey a Busy Man. 

Carl D. Kinsey, who has been the business manager of 
the Apollo Musical Club, of Chicago, for seven years, 
and who has acted in the same capacity for the North 
Shore Festival Association since its organization two years 
ago, is known also as one of the best organists in the 
Middle West 


Mr. Kinsey presides every Sunday at the organ in the 
First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. When ques 





CARL D 


Business manager of the Chicago Apoll 


KINSEY, 


Club 


tioned as to the most agreeable phases of his work Mr 
Kinsey replied, “To see the tickets for the performances 
of the Apollo Club sold out by blocks, as, for instance, 
for the performance of “Elijah,” which will be given by 
the Apollo Club under’the direction of Harrisow M, Wild 
at the Auditorium Theater Sunday afternoon, November 
3. I enjoy my work and perhaps to this fact is due my 
success as business manager of both the Apollo Musical 
Club and the North Shore two of the 
organizations of their kind in the country.” 


Festival greatest 


Marie Kaiser in the West. 
Marie Kaiser, the young soprano, is filling a number of 
engagements in the West this month 
have hooked by her manager, Walter 
October 18, she is to give a recital in Kansas City 


important which 


been Anderson 
Other 
engagements include Topeka, Leavenworth, Emporia, Ft 


Scott, etc. Engagements are also pending for Cleveland 


and Buftalo ese auane = 
Haggerty-Snell Pupil with Aborn Company. 
Zeleh Merrill has been engaged by the Aborn Opera 


Company to sing the parts of Inez in “Il Trovatore” and 


Kate in “Madam Butterfly.” Miss Merrill is from the 


South; she has studied with Ida Haggerty-Snell, of New 
York (her only teacher), for about two years 
Philharmonic Sales. 
The New York Philharmonic Society's public sale of 
season subscription seats for the New York and Brookly: 
series, respectively, opened last Monday morning, October 


14, at the Carnegie Hall and Brooklyn Academy of Musi 
box offices. 





Schelling Coming in December. 

Ernest Schelling, the pianist who is returning to this 
country in December, under the management of the Wolf 
sohn Musical Bureau, will make his reappearance in a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon, December 6 
Hess at Wells College. 

by his manager, 


Aurora 





Walter 
A 


Hess has been hooked 
recital at Wells College 
of November 


Ludwig 
Anderson, for a 
for the first week 

“I am writing a set of pieces called “The Life of a 
Butterfly.’ What shall I call the first piece in the series?” 
“Caterpillar.” 





Charles N 
coming season, 


Granville is rapidly booking dates for the 
On October 21 he will give a recital at 
Wilmington, Del., for which three-quarters of the house 
has been sold. On October 25 he will give a recital at 
Westfield, N. J., and om November 7 one at the 
Aeolian Hall, New York. On November 13 he will give a 
joint recital with Mischa Elman at Bridgeport, Conn., be- 
fore the Woman's Club m November 29 he will ap 
pear as soloist with the Passaic (N. J.) Glee Club, Morti 
mer Wiske conductor It is expected that the dates for 


recitals at Danville, Ky 


new 


and 


Lexington, Ky Poughkeepsi« 





READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT MR. GRANVILLI 
VR. MAURFE! ANT) ALBERT TEANNOTTE 
N. Y., and other places where Mr. Granville is very pop 
will be concluded rtly 
Under the guidance of Victor Maurel, Mr, Granville h 
heen nfaking great lvances in his art, so that now 
tands betore the publi $ om { the most satisfactory 
ritones On the neert st He has a large following 
1 host of admirers among his personal friends, two of 
vhom were with him when the accompanying photog: 
wa ken. Mr. Granville is on the left, Mr. Maurel in tl 
enter, and Albert Jeannotte. director of the Montreal O 
Comp he right 


Dr. Hugh Schussler as King Henry. 


word of the 


Oscar Saenger received successful appear 
nees of his pupil, Dr Hugh Schussler, at the Stacit 
Theater, Troppeau, Austria Besides King Henry, he 
has sung Landeraf in Tannhauser, Hunding in “Walkiire” 
ind Mephisto in “Faust.” Another Saenger artist ¢1 
gaged at the same opera house, Sibyl Conklin, created a 
sensation with her beautiful singing of Azucena ir \ 


Trovatore.” 





ANDREAS DIPPEL PRESENTS 


The Secret « Susanne 


An Opera Comique"by WOLF -FERRARI 
with members of the 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 





For available dates address 
SECRET of SUSANNE CO. 
Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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Hudson-Alexander Wins Worcester. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, one of the soloists at the 
recent Worcester Music Festival, won universal favor and 
established herself more strongly than ever. Other dates 
for the season include concerts in Defiance, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 4; Cleveland, on December 5; Clearfield, Pa., Decem- 
ber 9; Providence, R. 1, December 17; with the Boston 
St. Cecilia Society on December 19 (second engagement) ; 
in Springfield, Mass., January 15, and with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston (second engagement), Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Some press notices are appended: 

The title role was sung by Caroline Hudson-Alexander, a sopran 
new to Worcester festival audiences, though she is often heard with 
New York choral organizations. She has an exceedingly beautifu 
voice, smooth and rich, and was in every way satisfactory in he 
part. To her fell much of the best of the solo music, “O Fret Not 
Thyself Because of the Wicked,” with its splendid climax, the duct 
with the contralto and the great duet with the baritone in the last 
part.—Evening Gazette, October 4, 1912. 





Mrs. Alexander was all that could be desired as Ruth. She has 
an exquisite sporano voice of great power and significance. She 
displays great ease, power and brilliancy in her singing, and he: 
first festival appearance was a ereat success. Mrs. Alexander had 
an extremely difficult role to sing, and the manner in which she 
sustained the high A flat in one passage was remarkable. Her voice 





CAROLINE HUDSON-ALEXANDER. 


is rich and warm, and she made an admirable Ruth. Mrs. Alexan 
der has proved one of the decided successes of the festival, and she 
will no doubt often be heard here in the future.—Worcester Even 
ing Post. 





Mrs. Hudson-Alexander was admirable in the music of Ruth. Her 


voice is of exquisite purity. She uses it with musical intelligence 
and taste. She knows how to breathe and how to deliver text ef 
fectively. She is happy in lyric music, but last night she made 
dramatic moments authoritative and convincing —Worcester Daily 
Telegram 





Much of the success must be credited to the two singers on whom 
the brunt of the work falls, Madame Homer and Mrs. Alexander 
Mrs. Hudson-Alexander has had less experience, nor is she 
primarily dramatic, but her voice has a luscious warmth and rich- 
ness which accomplished the same end. It is curious how reluctant 
criticism has been to recognize the dramatic value of a beautifu’! 
tone. The festival has been fortunate in having in one year two 
such sopranos, both appearing for the first time, as Mrs. Hudson 
Alexander and Miss Gluck. Both singers are barely in their prime 
and both have voices of exceptional natural purity and charm. Mrs 
Alexander, who was formerly of Cleveland, has developed greatly 
since she made her professional debut. Her voice, always exquisite, 
has gained in power and significance, and the high A flat on page 
s0 of the text she sustained with really remarkable ease, power and 
brilliance —Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican. 





Mrs. Hudson-Alexander was also well cast for her part. She sany 
with ease of emission and beauty of tome and rose to the climactic 
points which have the essence of the drama in them.—Boston Gloh: 

(Adv.) 





Programs for Tennessee Clubs. 

Prudence Simpson Dresser, chairman of the music de- 
partment of the Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has prepared thirteen comprehensive programs for study 
this year. The first program is devoted to Oriental, 
ancient and early Christian music. Every school of music 
is to be considered by the clubs, and the various instru- 
ments, as well as all noted composers, are to be studied. 
Mrs. Dresser has also compiled a list of books of music 
that she deems helpful to those who wish to extend their 
research 

The committee members working with Mrs. Dresser 
are; Mrs, William A. Knabe, of Knoxville; Mrs. Joseph ‘ 


M. St. John, of Jackson; Mrs. E. B. Douglass, of Mem- 
phis; Mrs. Steen-Garratt, of Chattanooga, and Mrs. M. S. 
Lebeck, of Nashville. Mrs. Dresser is also a resident of 
Nashville, 

The officers of the Tennessee Federation of Women’s 
Clubs are: President, Mrs A. B. Cooke, of Nashville; 
vice president at largé, Mrs. B. T. Howard, of Chatta- 
nooga; recording secretary, Mrs. W. S. Harkness, of Jel- 
lico; corresponding secretary, Sarah Scoggins, of Nash- 
ville; treasurer, Virginia M. Gardner, of Martin; auditor, 
Mrs. -E. E. Eslick, of Pulaski; general Federation secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. S. Crockett. of Nashville; press correspon- 
dent, Libbie Morrow, of Nashville. 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 
Portiann, Ore., October 6, 1912. 

Last Tuesday evening Riccardo Martin, the eminent 
tenor, and Rudolph Ganz, the noted pianist, appeared be- 
fore an immense audience in the Heilig Theater. The 
house was filled, the musical and fashionable element of 
the city being fully represented. Both artists received an 
ovation. Lima O’Brien, of St. Paul, Minn., was accom- 
panist. The concert was given under the local direction 
of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman. 

Rear 


An ambitious program was sung in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Multnomah recently by Leo Charles Sparks, 
of Dresden, Germany. A few of his own compositions 
were heard. FE. E. Coursen was at the piano. Mr. Sparks 
has been spending his vacation in Oregon and Washington. 


nae 


Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, and Agnes Ford, violinist, gave 
a recital in the Westminster Presbyterian Church on Sep- 
tember 27. The program opened with a sonata in D 
minor, composed and played by Dr. Enna. Some of 
August Enna’s works were given. 

nRre 

Stanford’s “Irish” symphony will be played by the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra at the opening of the sym- 
phony season, October 27. 

neRrere 

Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, is visiting rela- 
tives here and will give a recital on October 18. 

nee 

Alice Genevieve Smith, the distinguished harpist, of Chi- 
cago, is sojourning in Portland. 

nRne 

J. A. Finley has been appointed director of the Oratorio 
Singing Society, a new organization. 

Joun R. OaTMAN. 





Lachmund Conservatory Faculty Concert. 


Tuesday evening next, October 22, is the date set for 
the first faculty concert of the Lachmund Conservatory of 
Music, Lewis M. Hubbard, director, at 132 West Eighty- 
fifth street, New York, Unusual interest attaches to this 
concert, for it marks the metropolitan debut of Mr. Hub- 
bard, who was a Liszt pupil in the eighties, and who plays 
on this occasion the Chopin-Nicodé “Concert Allegro,” ac 
companied by second piano and strings. Following is the 
data relating to this concert, for which a general invita- 
tion is extended. Cards of admission are not needed: 


SEASON ror2-1913. 
Frast Concert 
Given by the Members of the Faculty at the 
Lachmund Conservatory of Music. 
Lewis M. Hubbard, Director, 
132 West Eighty-fifth Street, 
Tuesday evening, October 15, at a quarter after eight o'clock. 
So.orsts: 
Piano—Lewis M. Hubbard. 
Violin—Davol Sanders 
Voice—Rita Revenaugh Wolfe. 
\ssisting in the accompaniment to the Concert-Allegro 
Piano—Winnifred Richardson. 
First violin—Davol Sanders. 
Second violin—Charles N. Drake 
Violoncello—Canute Pauline. 


Procram 
Violin and piano—Sonata (Repertoire Sevcik).........Alois Jiranck 
Voice—La Fée aux Chansons...........-...> ai . Bemberg 
Violin—Ein Albumblatt ..........5-0-cceeee: Wegner. Wilhelmj 
Rapsodia Piemontese ....... 56.00 sees ce eeseeeees Sinigaglia 
Piano and orchestra, piano—Concert-Allegro ........ Chopin-Nicodé 





Keyes Operatic Debut. 

Margaret Keyes, who is to be a member of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, will make her first appearance in 
Baltimore on October 31, in “Carmen,” and the following 
day in the opening performance of the opera in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Dippel has also cast Miss Keyes for the role of 
Maddalena in “Rigoletto” for the American debut of Tita 
Ruffo, November 4. Miss Keyes has been engaged by 
the New York Oratorio Society to sing in Mendeissohn’s 
“Elijah,” 5 _December 3. 
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9 The Westmoreland, Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, ) 
*Phon Aven 2927-R . 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12. 101 


The formal concert season of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music will open on October 31 with an evening 
of ensemble music by the following artists: Theodore 
Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard Sturm and Max Schulz, vio- 
linists, and Julius Sturm, cellist. Mr. Bohlmann, a thor- 
ough musician, to whom this city owes its acquaintance 
with some of the greatest novelties in chamber music, has 
decided to devote the first concert to the playing of 
Brahms’ music. The sonata in G major for piano and 
violin opens the program. The sonata has poetic inspira- 
tion in the slow movement and part of the finale is built 
on a posthumous Brahms’ song, “The Rain Song.” At 
the conclusion of the finale the radiance of the sun after 
the rain is indicated joyously. The Brahms G minor quar- 
tet for piano and strings is an interesting study of the 
manner in which Brahms treated the Hungarian melodies 
Liszt preserves and accentuates the strong gypsy color of 
the Hungarian music, while Brahms, particularly in the 
G minor quartet, adapted it to European ideals. John 
Hoffman, the tenor, will sing a group of Brahms songs 
to the accompaniment of George Leighton Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s selections will be “Wie bist du meine Konigin,” 
op. 32; “Nachtigall,” op. 97; “Vergebliches Standchen,” 
op. 84; “Lerchengesang,” op. 70; “Meine Liebe ist grun,” 
op. 03 

RAR 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli will present his pupil, Edwin 
Ideler, violinist, in recital on October 20, with Walter 
Chapman, Mr. Bohlmann’s gifted pupil, at the piano. The 
program, quite serious in character, includes Paganim 
concerto (Wilhelmj edition), and “Devil's Trill,” by Tar- 
tini, with the Kreisler cadenza Also a group of Mr 
Tirindelli’s compositions, “Songs for Violin,” written dur- 
ing the summer vacation and dedicated to the young vio- 
linist, will be found singularly attractive 

RRR 

Alma Betscher, another one of the brilliant talents of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will be presented 
in a recital October 19. Miss Betscher, with an excellent 
technical equipment, whose playing is masterful, will be 
heard in the following program: “Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini,” A minor (book 11), Brahms; “Twelve Sym- 
phonic Etudes,” C sharp minor, Schumann; sonate, op 
53, B flat minor (“Allegro brioso”’), Schytte; “The Lark,” 
Balakirew ; “Cache-Cache,” Fnrico Bossi; scherzo, F sharp 
major, d'Albert; “Islamey” (Fantaisie Oriental), Bala 
kirew nRur 


The subscription series of evening concerts at the Col 


lege of Music will open October 29 with a piano recital 
by F. J. Hoffmann. 
interesting. A pianist will appear with the string quartet 


The plans for this series are very 


at each concert. Johannes Miersch, head of the violin de- 
partment, will be heard in two evenings of sonatas. The 
violin and piano will alternate in prominence on these 
evenings, the whole series forming a very valuable and 
enjoyable method of hearing the best music performed 
by competent artists. Two faculty concerts with complete 
orchestra, under the direction of Albino Gorno, should 
repeat former successes, and many will remember with 
delight the high order of musicianship which prevailed at 
these concerts last season. The College Orchestra will 
again be augmented with professional players, as many 
as are necessary for the accomplishment of the work to 
be undertaken. The solo numbers will be given by the 
best artists in the faculty, Romeo Gorno, Adele Westfield, 
Ignatz Argiewicz, Louise Church, Lillian Kreimer, Jo 
hannes Miersch and others A song recital by Giacinto 
Gorno, the well known Italian baritone, assisted by Romeo 
Gorno, pianist, will be included. Another popular an- 
nouncement is an evening of readings by Joseph O'Meara 
mnRne 
The informal recital given by the College of Music for 
the visiting delegates of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at the Business Men's Club proved one of the 
most attractive entertainments offered the visitors. The 
soloists were Alma Beck, Walter Vaughn and Leo Ullrich 
with Betty Gould as accompanist. The musicians were 
given a great ovation 
zeae 
The coming concert of Alma Gluck at Emery Audi- 
torium is creating a great deal of interest. Her youth and 
beauty, combined with sincere musicianship and delightful 
interpretation, make her an attraction of unusual merit. 
mn RR 
Louis Victor Saar, the well known composer, has just 
been informed that the Mozart Society of New York is 
to perform one of his choruses under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen at its first concert. The society will sing 


Mr. Saar’s “Ave Maria,” with John McCormack and Ysaye, 
the solo artists. The work has been performed locally 
under the direction of the composer and will be remem- 
bered as one of exceeding charm as well as sincere musi 


cal value Rar 

Julia Culp has been engaged as soloist with the Cincin 
nat! Symphony Orchestra for the concerts of February 
14 and 15. This is the one date not filled when the fold 
ers were sent out. So far no one has been engaged to 
fill the dates left vacant by the illness of Gisela Weber, 
December 20 and 21. Rehearsals of the orchestra begin 
November 10, when Dr, Ernst Kunwald will begin his 
work in Cincinnati by getting acquainted with the orches 
tra. Dr. Kunwald and his wife, who was a singer and 
gave up a promising career for marriage, will arrive the 
first week in November Jesse Parton Tyrer 





WOMEN FOR OPERA IN ENGLISH. 
[Hartford (Conn.) Daily Times, October | 

\lice Nielsen, the American prima donna, she ) advocates 
opera in English, is merely following in a degree the foot 
steps of Eleanor Everest Freer, who has for ten years 
worked for and advocated vocal music in the vernacular 
aS a necessary step toward the progress of musical art in 
America and England—the only countries where the ver 
nacular is almost totally neglected im the concert and 
operatic field. “An injustice,” says Mrs. Freer, “to the 
composer, the poet and the public. Master works become 


1 


international. New works must first become known in the 


country of their birth.” 


has been her 


Mrs. Freer now lives in Chicago, which 
home since her marriage in 1891, barring seven years spent 
with her family in Leipzig, Germany. She is a daughter 
of Cornelius Everest and Ellen Amelia Clark Everest, of 
Philadelphia, and a niece of Abel Clark, who in the ‘4o's 
was editor of the Hartford Courant. She is a cousin of 
William B. Clark, president of the A®tna Insurance Com 
pany, of this city, and also a cousin of Dr. Morris Hathe 
way, of Hartford, on her late father’s side 

Music News says that Eleanor Everest Freer inherited 
her talent from her father, Cornelius Everest. a noted 
theorist in Philadelphia. Later she studied with Mathilde 
Marchesi (voice), Benjamin Godard (diction) and Bern 
hard Ziehn (theory). At four years of age they might 
have made a prodigy of her, but the parents preferred to 
have her finish her school work, and then at eighteen 
she went with a friend of her mother (who took her 
niece, Frances Johnston, of Washington, D. C., and daugh 
ter, Marie Decca, likewise with her) to Paris for three 
years’ study 

For a number of years after her marriage Mrs. Freer 
dropped all thought of serious work until her home duties 
permitted the time necessary for serious study. She began 
with the world renowned theorist, Bernhard Ziehn, of 
Chicago. Mrs. Freer's work began with the piano, but 
feeling English should be sung in English-speaking coun 
tries, as was the case when music flourished in England 

she soon drifted into vocal music, in songs and par 


songs—setting some 130 of the most beautiful English and 
American lyrics to music 

A New York critic (F. W. Riesberg. of Tue Musica 
Courter) last winter wrote of some songs given in pub 
lic: “The Freer songs displayed the extraordinary gifts 
of this composer in fresh light. ‘Sweet and Twenty,’ 
one of Madame Gadski’s recent successes, is simplicity 
itself, contravening the idea that E. E. Freer cannot write 
simple melody in square cut rhythm. ‘She Is Not Fair to 
Outward View’ is singable and pretty throughout. “The 
Old Boatman,’ one of David Bispham’s successes. touch 
the folk negro spirit and made a real hit Who Has 
Robbed the Ocean Cave?’ is Schubert-like in melody and 
construction, and a distinguishing element of every sone 
is its piano part, so well suited to the instrument. Had 
Mrs. Freer willed, she could have become a great com 
poser of piano music; that is evident, for all she writes 
is extremely pianistic (what the Germans call ‘Klavier 
massig’). Instead. she has concentrated her energies on 
setting standard English poetry to music—an immense 
undertaking—of which over too have already appeared i 
songs and part songs.” 


Studio Hall Has Moved. 
Esther R. Schultz announces the removal of St 
to 64 East Thirty-fourth street, next door to the Van 
derilt Hotel, New York City 


more commodious quarters will undoubtedly help to meet 





There the handsomer and 


the constantly increasing demand for part time and resi 
dent studios, which Miss Schultz has until now been un 
ible to satisfy owing to the limitations of her former 


abode. 











America was still 
a wilderness when 
the foundations 
were laid of an in- 
stitution the name 
of which long ago 
became a household 
word. A pioneer 
among Americans, 
Jonas Chickering 
four generations ago 
gave to his country 
the product of his 
genius and foresight, 
that pioneer among 
pianos~-the Chick- 
ering. 


Oke 
Chickering 
Piano, 


the piano of aristo- 
crats, has become the 
aristocrat among 
planos. To have 
owned a Chickering 
is in itself a mark 
of distinction. To 
possessa Chickering 
now is evidence of 
keen discernment 
and good taste. 


Sold Everywhere. Write for 
Catalog and full information. 


Chickering & Sons 


Div.—American Piano Co. 
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One's heart beats time for the ideale of life. 
SAO s Eee 


THe scrape and blare of rehearsal are o’er all the 
land. 
ek Saaeeenmel 
FoorpaL., chrysanthemums, hockey, dog shows 
and grand opera all come together. 
pditiasiliianttie 
Tne New York Tribune advertises that it has 
Evidently it does not 
seem to be as much impressed with its music page. 


“the best sporting page.” 


o-_-_— 





Boston’s symphony orchestra began its new sea- 
son fittingly last week with a change of conductors, 
Dr. Karl Muck replacing Max Fiedler in the direc- 
torial stand. The date of the concerts, October 
11 and 12, marked also the debut in Philadelphia of 
the new symphony conductor there, Leopold Sto- 
kowski. The third of the orchestral shifts will oc- 
cur November 15 and 16, when Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald will begin his duties as Cincinnati’s conductor. 

——o——_ 

l'romM Toronto comes the wail that the eagerly 
awaited Musica Courter does not arrive before 
Saturday morning. We are sorry that our Cana- 
dian friends should be kept so long in suspense, but 
as the post office is not under our control we cannot 
explain why a newspaper mailed in New York on 
Tuesday night should take so long in finding its 
way to the shores of Lake Ontario, Perhaps the 
custom house officials sit up nights reading it. They 
might do worse! 

——_@¢--— 

NAHAN FRANKO, accomplished and versatile con- 
ductor, led the Toronto Music Festival last week 
and scored a success, which is told about in another 
column of Tue Musicat Courter. One fact in 
particular stood out in the work of Nahan Franko, 
and that is, his familiarity with all the scores he in- 
terpreted. He led them from memory and through 
his accurate knowledge of them, based on many 
performances, was enabled to achieve results at re- 
hearsal which saved incalculable time and trouble 
for the soloists, the committee and every one else 
concerned, 


known his New York 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com 
pany. Their first appearance here will be at the 
Metropolitan, when Thomas’ “Hamlet” is to be pre- 
Ruffo in the title role. Four 
further performances complete the Dippel scheme: 
Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen,” February 4, 1913; Erlanger’s 
“Noél,” and Dr, 
double bil', 


and “Thais,” 


\npreas Dipper. makes 
plans for the 


sented, with Titta 


“Marietta,” as a 
February 18; 
Zandonai'’s “Conchita”’ 
may be substituted for one of the works aforemen- 
tioned. 


Rochlitzer’s 
February 11; “Louise,” 


February 25. 


Cleofonte Campanini will be the con- 
ductor. 
steiagelbimntie 

\r the first pair of regular Philharmonic con- 
certs, November 14 and 15, Mischa Elman is to be 
soloist, and at the opening of the Sunday afternoon 
John McCormack will be th: 
Other Philharmonic plans include 
five Sunday afternoon concerts in the Brooklyn 
\cademy of Music, 24, December 15, 
January 19, February 16, and March 16; and a 
series of three subscription concerts each, in Balti- 
more (November 25, January 20 and March to), 
Washington (November 26, January 21 and March 
11), and Richmond ( November 27, January 22 and 
March 12). The soloists in Brooklyn include 
Mischa Elman, Madame Schumann-Heink, Tina 
Lerner, and Edmond Clement. A Wagner pro 
gram is one of those planned for the borouzh 
across the river. Further out of town appearances 
of the Philharmonic Society bring the total up to 
thirty-eight, covering cities in the Eastern States, 
Canada, and the Middle West. Prior to the open- 
ing of the regular season in New York, the orches- 
tra is booked for concerts in Providence, November 


series, November 17 
solo attraction. 


November 


7; Holyoke, November 8; New Haven, November 
g, and Boston. November 10. The conductor, 
Josef Stransky, sailed from Bremen for New York 
yesterday, October 15. Rehearsals will begin at 
Carnegie Hall October 24. Felix F. Leifels is the 
manager of the organization, and under his keen 
and sympathetic supervision (for he unites with'n 
himself that rare combination of business man and 
musician), the Philharmonic Society should enjoy 
a season abundant in artistic and financial reward 
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Monpay, October 14, marked the official ozen- 
ing of the new Aeolian building in Forty-second 
street, facing Bryant Park, and very shortly the 
Aeolian concert auditorium, to be known as Acolian 
Hall, will be inaugurated and dedicated to musical 
performances. In advertising the completion of its 
new edifice, the Aeolian Company made the follow- 
ing dignified announcement in all the local papers 
last Sunday: “This great building, which, in the 
sheer magnitude of its proportions, in its beauty 
and its completeness, surpasses any structure of its 
kind in the world, was made possible by the patron- 
age and loyal support of the musical public of New 
York. It is, therefore, to the music lovers of this 
great city that it is fittingly and respectfully dedi- 
cated.” 

_—o——— 

H. E. Krenerer no longer is the program anno- 
tator of the New York Philharmonic Society. 
That organization has selected instead W. H. 
Hfumiston, a well known New York musician of 
scholarly attainments. Tue Musica COouRIER 
long has been pointing out the peculiar condition 
arising in the public mind through the fact that 
the Philharmonic Society had in its paid employ a 
critic of one of the New York dailies whose duty 
it was to write “annotations” (often used as ad- 
vance notices) for the orchestra, and at the same 
time to pen, in his paper, reviews of the concer s 
given by that organization. Evidently the Phil- 
harmonic Society agrees with Tue Musicat Cou- 
rire and now has taken a step that will find favor 
in the eyes of its loyal patrons and all fair minded 
musicians who honor the ideals and ethics of their 
profession. 


> 
— >———— 





Divorce proceedings were begun not very long 
ago between Monsieur and Madame Tiarko Riche- 
pin. Richepin, who is, we believe, the son of the 
famous Jean Richepin, author (among other great 
works) of “Le Chemineau,” which has been so 
successfully set to music by Xavier Leroux, is a 
composer, and has a work awaiting performance 
at the Paris Opera Comique, a work of which men- 
tion has already been made in these columns, en- 
titled “La Petite Marchande d‘Allunettes.” The 
libretto was written by Madame Rosemonde 
Gérard and Maurice Rostand. The curious thing 
about this divorce suit is that Madame Richepin, 
who was Mademoiselle Sauze, demands half of the 
royalties received from the musical compositions 
of her husband. It would be interesting to know 
the basis of this demand. Does she consider that 
she has a right to those royalties because she was 
her husband’s inspiration? Or did she actually 
help him with his work? Whatever the decision 
of the court in this case, it must be of interest to 
composers. For just think what it would mean if 
Madame Richepin were granted these royalties be- 
cause she was her husband's inspiration! Were 
this once established as a legal precedent, what 
wotld our poor composers live on? Their whole 
earnings would surely be gobbled up by their vari- 
ous “inspirations.” They would never be out of 
the law courts. Their “inspirations” ultimately 
would have to sue each other to show just what 
proportion of these inspiration royalties belonged 
to each. There would be a pulling of hair and a 
gnashing of teeth. But where would the poor com- 
poser be? Surely, whatever the ultimate division 
of the royalties, he would get none of them. 
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SY Ae EDITOR. 


Paris, October 4, 1912 

This articie is expected to appear in THe Must- 
cAL Courier on October 16, and therefore I can 
state that tomorrow, October 17, will be the sixty 
third vear since Frederic Chopin died here in Paris 
at No. 12, 
works of Chopin attain greater importance, and by 
a kind of an inverse ratio the number of interpre 
ters become less. 
licly, a very few only give us the essence of Cho- 
pin; they play the notes, they play the compositions 
even, but the spiritual and the poetic contents fade 
away before they are delivered to us. 
no speciality, as many piano teachers seem to im 
press their pupils with; Chopin is music, the real 


Place Vendome. With each year the 


Of all the pianists that play pub 


Chopin is 


music, and the notes are merely the means toward 
an end. Chopin is only a speciality if music is a 
speciality. As to giving lessons on Chopin, in- 
structing any one how to play Chopin, I believe 
that utterly useless and impossible ; a person who is 
not endowed with the spirit of music, elementarily, 
cannot do anything with Chopin, notwithstanding 
all ambidexterity and finish of technic, 
en 

Vladimir de Pachmann has decided to reside in 
Paris hereafter permanently, and has leased an 
apartment in the section of the Parc Monceau. Af 
ter the divorce of Madame de Pachmann, wh 
known as Maggie Oakey, she came to Paris with 
her five children, two sons and three daughters, and 
was married to M. Labori, the celebrated Dreyfuss 
advocate, and the 
France, but Vladimir de Pachmann continued his 
to it that 


their education came to some extent under his su 


was 


one of leading attorneys of 


interest in his children and always saw 
pervision. His oldest son, now twenty-six, is al- 
ready established as a lawyer in Paris, and is in the 
office of M. Labori. 
end a student of the National Conservatoire, very 


His second son is a composer 


talented and with prospects ahead of making his 
work interesting Mrs 
de Pachmann, was a pupil of Vladimir de Pach- 


Madame Labori, formerls 
raann, and plaved publicly in Europe; she is a pian 
ist of very rare attainments and a musician, and has 
just completed a piano concerto. The situation is 
interesting from the fact that the musical ar! legal 
combination dissolves itself under a pleasant social 
arrangement, as there is good feeling all around, 
and M. de Pachmann has the satisfaction of being 
ear his children whenever there is an onportumity 
for them to meet him. 
nene 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns 
Paris after a pleasant visit among 
zerland and Germany. 
nner 


Massenet have 


has just returned to 


friends in Swit- 


The friends of concluded 


that a monument is to be erected for him tr 


now 
some 
appropriate place, and subscription blanks have 
been presented among admirers of the late com- 
poser, whose éstate will produce more than the 
estate of any other musical composer, exces Verdi. 
On the basis of the income which his family is ex- 
pected to derive from it, it will represent a capitali- 
zation of several million dollars. 
a a) 

C. Villiers Stanford, the eminent English com- 
poser, who has been for forty years the organist of 
the Trinity College at Cambridge, a few days ago 


celebrated his sixtieth birthday. Many friends of 
Mr. Stanford in Paris, who were not aware of his 
birthday, will be pleased to know that he is in the 


best of health 


RRre 
During his last visit in Paris, Dr. William C, Carl 
was a guest at the residence of the Guilmant fam 


the members of the 


No one has done more for the perpetua- 


ily; he is considered one of 
family. 
tion of the late M. Guilmant’s fame than Dr. Carl, 
and this is generally recognized in musical circles 
here. 
nner 

The new Theater des Champs Elysees, in the 
Avenue de Montaigne, which will probably be 
opened about April for the spring season, will pre 
sent for the first performance Berlioz’s opera, “Ben 
venuto Cellini,” and, following the precedence of 
the late Hans von Buelow, will have the overture 
“Carnaval Romain” introduced before the second 
act. M 


ater, has decided that, if it is possible, this work 


Astruc, who will have control of the the 
shall inaugurate his establishment Novel features 
will be introduced in the way of the ballet, and the 
artists are in course of*selection now. In addition 
to many features of this theater interesting to musi 
cal people, it can be stated that it will have a per 
manent orchestra and that symphony concerts will 
be given. The conductors and other officials have 


not yet been announced. The performances of 


“Benvenuto Cellini” by Hans von Buelow in Han 
over, twenty odd years ago, were considered among 
the most artistic events of that period. It was he 


who first introduced the “Carnaval Romain” before 


the second act 


neare 
Seats have been ordered bv thirty to forty 
Parisian musical people for the first performance 


of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” Strauss’ new opera, which 
At the premiere of 
“Rosenkavalier” in Dresden in January, 1911, there 


is to be given in Stuttgart 


was quite a galaxy of Parisians, who traveled there 


for the purpose of attending the performance. The 
next premiere of Strauss will be in this city. There 
is no reason whatever «why Paris should not be 


made to contribute its experience and knowledge of 

stage craft to the introduction of other than French 

The Theater 

Champs Elysées, being under M. Astruc’s control, 

it is probable that things of this kind, that is, for- 

eign premieres, will take place in that hous¢ 
nar 


London Concert Hall. 


concert hall is to be erected in Regent 


compositions new house, the des 


\ new 
street, London, on the site now occupied by the Quin- 
lan Musical 
it will therefore be right near Queen’s Hall. It 
will 
the medium between the Queen’s Hall capacity and 
that of Aeolian Hall. It is said that the enterprise 
is being hacked by Mr. Ascherberg, of the firm 
Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew Mr. Ascherberg 
has always had the desire of being identified with 
a concert hall in London. 


Avency and adjoining buildings, and 


seat ahout 1,500, having a capacity of about 


This item is furnished to me by our London of- 
fice and has not up to date been published any 
where, so far as this paper is aware. It is there- 
fore a news item, but the probabilities are that it 
will be published in one of the London daily papers 


before this item goes to press, and my object in 
writing this is to explain something to the readers 
of this paper 

Weekly papers are not published for the purpcse 
of issuing news in the sense of the news that is 
published in daily papers, and which is derived 
from the news bureaus and from the official docu 
ments and records. For instance, the news of thi 
concert hall in London would reach the daily papers 
at once, as soon as the transfer of the real estate 
is made in the Record Office. Weekly papers have 
no representatives in the Record Offices all over 
the world, in which the records of real estate trans 
fers take place, and therefore could not have the 
news on that subject ahead of the dailies, and this 
applies also to the police records, where accidents, 
crimes, fires and such proceedings are picked up 
regularly, every hour, for the newspapers, by their 
representatives or agents 


Now, something else besides this explanation of 


the inutility of attempting to publish news in week 
ly papers, in competition with daily papers. Sup 
pose we get an item of original news in our office in 


New York, or anywhere in one of our branches, on 


Tuesday morning, when our last forms close and 


the citv delivery is virtually 
the 


Suppose 


when the edition for 


finished, just awaiting last information of 


Tuesday morning 
the 


we get this news. Our 
New York on 
Wednesday morning, but this same news would get 


into the Tuesday daily evening papers, because we 


paper is on newsstands in 


assume that if an item of news comes to us, it also 


goes to others in the publishing line, as we do not 


belong to a tribe of inflated publishing tools who 


believe that the information can come to them ex 


clusively; when it comes to us it is not exclusive 


any more; it is only exclusive before it reaches u 
or anybody else, and therefore, that news item 
which we can, by alertness or accident, print on 
Tuesday morning, early before we close our city 


edition, will probably be in the Tuesday daily even 
ing papers, but absolutely in the Wednesday morn 
ing daily papers, simultaneously 


York on Wednesday 


Now, let me furthermore explain 


with us in New 
morning. 

something tha 
may be of interest to the readers of this paper.’ Let 


us take it for granted that we do publish on 


Wednesday an exclusive news item, which appear 
in no other paper in the world, except only on that 
Wednesday morning when we appear, according 


What of that? 


York and vicinity, 


to schedule 
for New 


It would only be new 
because this is a week 
ly paper, and like all weekly papers, its readers in 
the city in which it is published would have that 
news item, as it would appear in the dailies that 
morning, but in Philadelphia they would not have 
it till the evening, and in Boston and in Pittsburech 
they would not have it till the next day, when Tr» 
Mustcar Courter reaches those 


meantime, if it is an 


im the 
daily 
Wednesday 
to all 
dailies, through the News Associations. and with 


cities, and 
important item, the 
papers would have published it on 


afternoon, and telegraphed it out the. ot 


out any credit to this paper ; they would assume 
that it is a news item anyway and would only giv: 
the credit to this or any other weekly paper if th 

were in doubts and had no time to verify the 


\ state 
ment, and they would then only 


credit us or any 


other weekly paper in order to throw the odium of 
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the error, if there is one, back upon the weekly 
paper. When they confirm the news of the weekly 
and find it is true, they publish it without credit 
to the weekly. 

[his explains why it is unnecessary for this paper 
to make any efforts to secure news which is apt to 
et into the daily press, because a weekly paper 
annot compete with the daily press on matters of 
news—self evidently. 
Now I am going to explain another little affa‘r. 
Suppose an interview is published in the Chicago 
papers with Mr. Dippel, in which Mr. Dippel tells 
the things which he likes to state and which he has 
already prepared in typewritten form for the daily 


the custom. In our days, interviews 


the inter- 


press, as i 
the daily 
viewed, who interviews himself in typewritten form 
and then Mr. Dippel 
then has his interview in the Chicago papers, and 
that interview is sent on and published in New 


are not by press, but are by 


ends it to the daily press. 


York, and in the Boston papers, and everybody who 


reads has read that interview, which appears on 
Sunday morning everywhere, and then THe Mvu- 
ICAL Courter appears on Wednesday morning, 
three days later, by which time everybody has for- 
gotten the interview, as it is a past affair, dead for- 
ever, like all the interviews. I would like to know 
what object there would be for this paper to re- 
that interview that already 


print everybody has 


read and forgotten. Our readers in Cleveland have 
read it, and it cannot possibly interest our readers 
in Lima, or Kalamazoo, or Columbia, Mo., or Og 
den, and the probability is that the Oklahoma papers 
will have it. What object is there, therefore, for 

‘ . . , 
i weekly paper like this to republish the daily paper's 
items, on musical matters particularly—and here 


is a strong point—as these daily papers’ musical 


no musical value whatsoever ; 
items and are not the items that 


the musical 


items have usually 
they are reporters’ 
are written by the musical critics or 
daily Thev are not even 


editors of the papers. 


amateurisii; they are frequently the greatest rub- 
bish that is printed and are a source of annoyance 
ind irritation to the musical critics of those daily 
papers, because they also recognize the rubbish that 
is printed in their daily papers about music, as sent 
in by their reporters and news agencies 


\\ hy 


ever with such matters 


hould this paper take up any space what 
It does not, and these are 
given Our readers know 


al wove 


the reasons as 
that we pay no attention to such things, because 
they know that they do not belong to the functions 
of a paper devoted to classical music. They have 
as little relation to this paper as the quotations in 
1 grocery paper of the prices of turnips and onions, 
which we also pay no attention. 
Now, to revert to the item about the new Lon- 


Hall Mrs 


informed me of. this, 


Kaesmann, our London 
hecause she 
writes that 
and she is proba- 


don Concert 
rrespondent 
discover the news. She 


known, 


BE me 
he does not believe it is 
t in this, but T expect to find it in some 
before this item is published, 
be ahead of the 


would have to abandon the 


mndon daily paper 
he ise the daily papers must 


paper or they 


- 


lis shows and explains to our readers 
t they already know, namely, that this paper. 
Tur Musica is unique, for one reason 


COURIER, 
leaving all other reasons aside, and that is 
that it does not reprint the daily news items on mu- 
hut merely for the purpose of 
This makes Toe Mv- 


week an 


cs a new 
nmenting on the same 
1. COURIER every original publicat‘on, 
as ninety per cent. of its printed matter is original 
matter, that has never appeared in any other pub. 
lication 

We are constantly urging the publication of more 
music papers, because we know that there is a de- 
mand for more musical journals, but we would sug- 
gest that 
paper, by publishing original matter which is not 


published in the daily papers. The mere re-pub- 


thev should follow the course of th's 


lishing every week of what the daily papers have 
already published could be done by any paper, 
without making it a musical paper, and could be 
done by this paper on all subjects pertaining to 
music. Clipping bureaus will furnish us every week 
with sufficient matter, taken from the daily papers, 
to fill up fifty pages of reprints, but we do not pub- 
lish a reprint paper; we are unique, in publishing 
through our correspondents and our own office 
facilities our own items of information and news, 
thereby compelling the daily papers to take their 
information from us on the vital subjects of classi- 
cal music. 

One of these days this paper will drop complete- 
ly the whole question of musical news, except such 
as the paper sees fit to refer to editorially. I can 
see no reason whatever why this paper should pub- 
lish on Wednesday morning that a certain opera 
company will appear in Milwaukee the following 
Saturday and give “Aida” or “Trovatore.” The 
daily papers have already published this and very 
few people care to know it, except those around 
Milwaukee, and they wil! know it by that time. But 
I can conceive how this item can be used to discuss 
the question of opera in cities like Milwaukee, and 
in this instance it could be used in the paper like 
this. Musical papers that reprint musical items, 
published in the daily press, when they are no 
longer news, are not read by intelligent people any- 
way, because their time is too valuable to read the 
same item twice a week, unless some people in mu- 
sic have time to do so, instead of practising their 
own profession; there may be such people, and I 
am sorry for them, and they must be sorry them- 
selves. If they are occupied in their profession they 
have no time anyway, and if they have time to do 
such things it proves that they have no merit for 
serious occupation, 

ne 

Gottfried Galston, the eminent pianist, is leaving 
Cherbourg on Sunday, October 6, on the North 
German Lloyd steamship Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm, 
for New York, and by the time of this publication 
he will have reached the United States and will 
have been interviewed by the daily papers. THE 
Musicat Courier will not interview him, but will 
say something about his playing, his style, his 
touch, his interpretation and the scholarly exhibi- 
tion of piano playing that has placed Galston among 
the eminent pianists of Europe, and, as usual, THe 
Musicat Courier will not reprint the interviews 
published in the dailies. 

mee 

Mr. Paderewski left Morges today, and will pass 
through Paris tomorrow, on his way to England, 
where next week his recitals through the Provinces 
begin. 

RRR 

After the successful concert of Fanning, as re- 
ported by Mr. Abell from Berlin, H. B. Turpin, the 
accompanist, has left Berlin for Interlaken, to join 
Mrs. Turpin. These two Americans are adding to 
the distinction which American musicians are grad- 
ually attaining in Europe, and their success is to a 
great extent an endorsement of the policy of this 
paper, to operate in Europe for the benefit of Amer- 
ican music and musicians, BLUMENBERG. 

New attractions in the operatic repertory to be 
heard by Chicago this season are (French) “Noél,” 
Erlanger: “Le Ranz des Vaches” (“Kuhreigen”), 
Dr. Kienzl: “Herodiade,” Massenet; (Italian) 
“Conchita.” Riccardo Zandonai; “Manon Lescaut.” 
Puccini; “Cassandra,” Vittorio Gnecchi; “I dispet- 
tosi Amanti,” Attillio Parelli; “Marietta,” Dr. Lud- 
wig Rochlitzer; (English) “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” Carl Goldmark. Other operas for which 
the Andreas Dippel company has acquired produc- 
ing rights, and intends to present this season if 
time can be found for rehearsals are: “I Quattro 
Rusteghi,”” Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari: “Isabeau,” Mas- 
cagni, and “Colonel Chabert,” Walter yon Walters- 
hausen. 


ROXANE. 


One evening, when Madame Alda was singing at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the composer and 
librettist appeared at her greenroom door during an 
entr’acte and offered her the role of Roxane in the 
proposed opera “Cyrano de Bergerac,” by Dam- 
rosch and Henderson. It was a graceful tribute to 
the wife of the Metropolitan Opera House impre- 
sario. But it had its quensiconces. When the im- 
presario was reached, which had to happen in due 
time, Signor Gatti-Casazza said, substantially :“No, 
non, no; and why no? Because you are the wife 
of the impresario and it has an appearance I do not 
favor.” 

‘But because I am the wife of the impresario and 
sing on the Metropolitan stage, does it mean that I 
cannot be selected by Damrosch, the composer, and 
Henderson, of the Sun, the librettist, as the proper 
artist to sing Roxane?” 

Gatti, however, remained inexorable, and sent the 
part to Farrar, who is very ill in Munich, driving 
out during the daytime and enjoying opera, theater, 
dinners and concerts at night. Miss Farrar re- 
turned the part and stated that it was outside of her 
voice; Miss Destinn, to whom it was then mailed, 
returned it and stated that it was unsuited to her 
vocabulary. The new roles are usually offered first 
to Farrar and then, when rejected, are forwarded 
to Destinn, and, naturally, she does not feel pleased ; 
hence she also rejects. 

In this instance, however, the composer and mu- 
sic critic librettist, with discrimination and most 
properly, made the first offer to the wife of the im- 
presario, and there would have been no offer, either 
to Farrar or to Destinn, had the husband not put 
forth the claim that because the artist was his wife 
she should not accept the role; at least not first, for 
she has accepted and now will sing Roxane. 

The judgment of both composer and music critic 
librettist in offering Madame Alda Gatti-Casazza 
their tribute in the shape described should be con- 
sidered as a recognition of artistic ability and must 
be considered a step in the direction of emancipat-. 
ing the wite from the prejudices of the sensitive 
impresario, who, as husband, felt that he was pro- 
tecting her by illustrating to her rivals that they 
would not be discriminated against because they 
were not his wives. The impresario has done his 
duty also by discriminating against the husband and 
can no longer find fault with himself on that score, 
and the composer and music critic librettist have 
been fair to themselves by proving to the impresario 
who is to produce their opera that, in recognition 
of his recognition, they would be just enough to 
give the creation of the leading female role to his 
wife 

Who is the wife of the artist who is to create 
Cyrano? She ought to be seen, too. 


en 
WHEN a certain member of the musical union, 
whose tonal ministrations are heard principally at 
balls, restaurants, political meetings and skating 
rinks, was told several seasons ago that Mahler re- 
quired a certain artistic standard from his violinists, 
the member of the union replied: “Who the hell is 
Mahler?” That is an appropriate sentiment and 
one fully worthy of the kind of musician who puts 
himself on the plane of a journeyman laborer. Of 
course, there are also refined, clean spoken and even 
highly cultured members of the union. And it is 
a certainty that they never asked; “Who the he'l is 
Mahler?” Poor Mahler. If he had heard it, per- 
haps he would have resented less bitterly some of 
the things that offended his sensitive spirit in th’s 
vigorous land of ours. 








~@-— 


From the Boston Post we glean the information 
that only $25.000 remains to be subscribed for the 
proposed new music building at Harvard before 
work can be commenced on the structure. 
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ON THE SYNDICATE. 


Paris, October 4, 1912 

It means experience and a lot of practical knowl- 
edge to appreciate the difficulties encountered in 
getting up that Managerial Syndicate for America ; 
the work was herculean and the tempo terrible. The 
moments, hours, years spent in putting the idea into 
tangible mental working shape remind one of the 
struggles of Columbus in his planning and execution 
of that now historic trip across the Atlantic, partic- 
ularly as the Managerial Syndication also involved 
trips across that same restless Atlantic, although on 
larger and more comfortable boats than Columbus 
steered. Charles Ellis came over here, but he did 
not take kindly to the syndicate proposition. “I 
have Kreisler for the season,” he said to himself, 
“and with my Boston Symphony monopoly going 
West too, why should I go into the syndi- 
cate? The Boston 
popular every day at 
coming more popular throughout the 
every day—of course, | mean my Boston Symph, 
and there is enough combination in that, together 
with the soloists, to make me hesitate. Yet one does 
not know.” That's true, one does not know, neither 
do two or three. It takes a committee to know or a 
wise newspaper man, who can run down rumor 
without losing temper or humor. As Huxley says: 
“It is singular how often the dream turns out to 
have been a half waking one, presaging a reality,” 
and so the syndicate idea may still be revolving in 
the solemn, sedate, cautious and efficacious brain of 
Ellis of the Boston Symph, more than any one’s 
dream and closer to a reality. 

There is very little said about Ellis; he hides be- 
hind the instrumentality of his orchestra and does 
his work in the small recesses of a private office that 
has a telephone ; but he is a syndicate possibility be- 
cause he is a monopolist; that’s a good reason. The 
Boston Symph is a monopoly; even if in its local 
field the Boston Opera Company, under the active, 
perniciously active, contriving and diverting policy 
of Henry Russell, many clients have become opera 
converts, the monopoly still exists, for it can pack 
up, leave home, go anywhere, get a good, attractive 
soloist and sell out the house—as far West as 
Omaha, Any man or manager running a monopoly, 
that is, what they call out West, foot lose; any one 
not hampered by the locale and yet deriving the re- 
nown from the name of the locale, has a chance to 
become a member of a syndicate, corporation ‘or 
body that seeks the honorable distinction of con- 
trolling prices in the line. 

But Ellis went home after seeing Mr. Paderew- 
ski, who is always glad to meet Mr, Ellis, and things 
were talked over most pleasantly and, for the mo- 
ment, Mr. Ellis had drifted. 

Loudon Charlton and I, however, met on board 
the Olympic. The matter was kept a profound se- 
cret. Neither of us spoke a word about the man- 
agerial syndicate when we met, for both of us know 
that the ears have walls. To quote Shakespeare, 
said I to myself: “How holily he works in all his 
business. And with what zeal!” See King Henry 
VIII. This was in April. On that same occasion 
we talked as we had on other occasions—apart from 
the intense subject itself, fearing that the waves 
might carry off our echoes or the Marconi dash 
them on to the native soil. Yet our minds were 
filled with the syndicate topic. Charlton is a syndi- 
cator—by nature. He believes in combination. He 
believes in co-operation. You have heard his 
speeches at the dinners of the managerial gourmets 
and you know what he can do in the shape of a post 
prandial. He advocates the scheme on a business 
basis, shows the profits on paper and asks his asso- 
ciates in the field of musical art and artists to work 
it out. There are no dreams in this. He deprecates 


Opera is becoming more 
home and I am _ be- 


country 


the continuation of conservative antediluvian man- 
agerial methods and shows how results can be ob- 
tained by getting together, 

Does any one blame me for viewing him, on the 
strength of his record, as splendid material for the 
great scheme? We parted. He went north and | 
traveled south ; vet that did not mean that we would 
not subseauently meet; the globe is round. But 
there is no success possible in arrangements of this 
kind if those engaged in them are not discreet, and 
Charlton is discreet. Up to date he never mut- 
This il 


lustrates how business can be done without pub 


tered a sentence; I have not said a word. 
licity. With Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford 
there will be a big season and Charlton knows ex 
actly what he told me about it and what I never 
discussed after once he had told me. When we get 
the syndicate moving I'll publish the story for the 
benefit of the monopoly. 


Adams. 

The next monopolist who came over, bent upon 
the scheme of organizing a syndicate that would 
reduce the price of the artists, so that each mana- 
ger’s commission on each engagement would be 
Wolfsohn 
Adams and | were sure to be seen together if we 


smaller, was Adams, of the Bureau. 
were caught and therefore we arranged to meet on 
top of Mont Cenis, where the scene is attractive. 
tle was here in Paris and I was there in Milan 
was the long distance in 
As he ascended from the north, I ascend- 


ed from the south, and when we saw one another 


“Meet you half way,” 
Italian. 


we were seen by both of us. 

“Well, how did you fare in Berlin?” 

“] didn’t make it. I’ve got Gerhardt, anyway 
and Schumann-Heink cannot fill her dates—there 
are so many. She likes them filled.” 

“T like them fresh, from the trees.” 

“Well,” said Adams, 
study singing you'll like filled dates.” 


“you're no singer; if you 


This idle persiflage continued until the wind blew 
faster, and we then turned in to test the spring 
water of the mountains and at last talk managerial 
trust. Adams at once told me that there are not 
so many who could be trusted. “Say, old man,” 
he began; I stopped him, “do you mean old man 
of the mountain or merely old man?” “Old man, 
I mean,” and continuing he squelched me by add 
ing, “What's going to become of things after 
you're dead?” “Wait,” said I, 
never saw anything like it. 


“and watch; you 
I want this managerial 
trust gotten into shape quickly so that your com 
bination will buy THe Musica Courter and have 
an organ.” “Yes,” 
Just then one of the boul 


“An organ?’ Adams yelled 
said I, “a reed organ.” 
ders dropped down the chasm on the French side. 
We both leaned over to see it crush a few villages, 
but it rolled into a lake and dissolved like a news- 
paper partnership. 

“Now let’s get to business,” said Adams. “I've 
got to close four contracts and arrange with a 
bunch of opera concert singers, fix up a deal with 
Gatti and another with Casazza, and Dippel wants 
me to hear a new soaprano and I've got to be back 
in Aix-les-Bains to talk with Pierpont about the 
underwriting of the Trust; now what's your spe 
cial view on the latest prospectus ?” 
ing. I had to catch Adams’ breath first before | 
could go on. 


It was rush- 


“Well, here is one thought that ox 

curred to me as I was climbing up the mountain 
side. If you could erect a concert hall in each city, 
making, say for round numbers, 1,000 concert ha'ls, 
you could easily mortgage them and use the money 
for safe deposits over here to guarantee your trust 
contracts. The money of the Trust could be di- 


vided then if vou had any after buying Tue Mus! 
CAL COURIER.” 

Che Paris-Turin Express was just emerging from 
the tunnel and Adams was on the back platform 
of the first car before I could say Jake Robinson 
He raised his hat, blinked at me through his glasses, 
smiled all over his head and, as the train bounded 
into the next tunnel, he yelled: “Oh, you monopol- 
ist; I’m off to see Schelling and watch him practise 
Phe last I saw of 


for the next American round.” 


\dams was in the gloaming 


Haensel. 

When I got back to Paris from the Orient, the 
first American manager to greet me as | greeted 
him was Haensel, of Haensel and Gretel, alias 
Jones. He was the fourth one to confer on the 
syndicate to be established for the purpose of re 
ducing the price of artists in order to reduce the 
commission the managers are nowadays receiving 
Haensel was beaming because he had just closed 
with his eminence, the violinist Flesch, of Berlin 
“He'll show them a thing or two with the bow,” 
said Haensel, and then he plunged into the combi 
nation scheme According to Haensel it did not 
require a million dollars to float it and Jones did not 
believe in having any reserve, except as a matter of 
courtesy. “What we do need is first class singers 
and get a monopoly in them; chase them, if neces 
sary.” That seemed rather reckless, but Haensel 
was in Paris and there is no telling what managers 
would do here in this town if | were not about 
monopolizing and pooling their interests 


Haensel & 
scheme for getting all the managers into one great 


Jones are direct advocates of the 
booking trust, that would enable them to give three 
times as many engagements to artists as are at pres 
ent given, at one-third the cost, and dividing the 
dividends on a certain percentage, putting the bal 
ance in surplus after advertising ninety-nine per 
cent. of it in Tue Mustcat Courrier. I could not 
That is, I looked for it all right. But Haen 


sel was obdurate and insisted upon my cabling for 


see it, 


the others to come and get the thing settled right 
then and there. “Keep me out of it, young man; 
go on; arrange all your details, your underwriting, 
ready I'll 


etc., and when you are show you the 


space you ought to take before it is too late,” wa 
my only answer. Haensel pulled out his watch and 
said it was gold, and tried to put forward one more 
argument. This was it Look at the money that 
could be made in saving of railway journeys alone 
and all of us could remain at home every summet 
ind work hard ahead for the season: and | would 
run over here, talk to vou about space, and then 
rush back and go into the country for a rest and 


golf, while Jones could go a-fishing.” 


On his way home he sent me the following Mare 
Oni Gram: 7 
Have the whole scheme worked out document 


arily Will prove to Committee on Percentages 


that we can afford to increase commissions as soon 
as we are organized. Don't say a word to Eu 
ropean managers until all artists have signed with 
us Arthur Hartmann selling briskly, as Jones 


reports 

I put this telegram aside, but it must have leaked 
for I found it, word for word, in a Far Western 
music paper a month later, although Haensel’s six 
nature was not on it. That paper did know what 


the signature meant, and didn’t print it. It read 


Boncisuccessassured. I shall not, at present, ex 
plain it Haensel is at present non-communicativ 
and has not sent me another cable The last wa 


collect. 
Foster @ David. 
“Weare busy with Grimson and reports of Elea- 
nora de Cisneros’ success in Australia keep us at 
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What's the use; see you On your 
return,”’ was all get from the managers of 
ve Mead Quartet. I tried my best for both 
f them to nieet me half way to discuss the com- 
s’ salaries so that they would 
advertising, but Foster & 


be king. 
I could 
the © 
tion of artist 


plete re duc 


have no money at all for 


avid both took no chances on water. 

s to Mrs, Sawyer, 
time; “Culp inculpates me in my effort to do jus- 
“Well,” I replied, “will you do noth- 
ing at all to help me in my effort to have all artists’ 
alaries reduced so that they will stop advertising 


she could not listen; had no 


tice to all.” 


in you assist me in this grand scheme; 
Mrs. Sawyer evi- 


altogether —a 
do you not see the money in it?” 
dently ‘couldn't, although it is apparent that she is 
not the only one 

l'rederic Shipman was out of reach and | could 
therefore not depend upon him to aid me in having 
artists’ salaries cut down so that they would have 
ufficient only to pay board with, besides owning an 
tutomobile, | was getting reckless. Walter An- 
derson kept mum and wouldn’t answer the tele- 
shone unless called first. I finally got reckless and 


cabled to Hanson. 


Hanson. 
All 


Come over quick; big syndicate scheme. 
artists to have their fees cut down to stop all ad- 

rtising. No money in it for you, but the artists 
will bless you.” Before a reply could reach me 


Hanson was in Paris on his way to Norway to visit 
sweden to engage Sinding and then to Finland to 
finish up by taking Sibelius over on a ship, just as 
the Viking On his way back he had 
linner with me and left something for me. Other- 
“Only after the older 


s used to do it. 


wise he was noncommittal. 


line have consented 


| assured him that every one of the 


houses in the managerial 
will | agree.’ 
New York managers would have been here at the 
ame time he was if there was room enough, but he 
seemed sceptical, The syndicate scheme had many 
attractions for him, chief of which was the idea of 
viving up all his commissions to the syndicate and 
working only for salary, dividends and surplus, the 
syndicate paying all expenses. The division of the 
losses would be squared by the artists, as they could 
because the salaries were to be cut 


afford to do it, 

town so low that they could not advertise any 
re. He thought the latter idea of mine was mag- 

nificent, as it would make the pages of the paper 

so much handsomer to have all those heavy block 

types taken out, I admitted to him that he had 


cuessed part of my motives; that | also disliked the 
advertisements and that | was 
would 


heavy type and those 


because the syndicate plan of mine 


abolish all these advertising pages and we would 
then have clean white paper or editorials. He saw 
Re 

(his ended my Hanson negotiations and he dis- 
subsequently turned up on Mont 


for an Alpine guide to show him 


admit, | also saw it. 


ippeared and 


Blane searching 


vhere he could locate a first class coloratura so- 
prano whose voice did not tremble in the mad 
cene of “Lucia di trovatore.” He found one, but 


her salary down so low that she could not 
vertise and | forget her first and last names. 
is the basis of my syndicate plan | was 


’ " 
( 


But as that 

lighted and at once cabled over to ascertain where 
as | wanted to congratulate him early. 
York in a suite, but the 
the English papers 


rianson Was, 
believe he reached New 


was not reported in 


published in Paris by Americans, He dined 
other places here, too, but that fact was not re- 
ported, as the syndicate gave strict orders not to let 
any one know how much a New York manager 
who has artists on commission eats. 

| nearly forgot. F. Wight Neumann of Chicago 


chased Hanson and Hanson chased Behymer and 
two of them met in the Bois after dark and had a 
What they not known, but 
Neumann guessed it. It was terrible—this guess- 
ing. Wight did not believe in the scheme. “I am 


conference, said 1s 








no monopolist except in Chicago; I do not believe 
in anybody’s monopoly. Of course, I am a friend 
of all artists and managers and they believe every 
word I breathe. But syndicates—no, not for me. 
| am a syndicate myself, but not with anybody 
else.” Then he went home and passed all right 
through the Custom House at New York, reaching 
Chicago in safety; that is, latest reports are to the 
effect that Chicago is still safe. 


R. E. 


I had no hopes; none whatever 
but one refuge; that was Johnston, R. | Not one 
of my cables had the desired effect. He replied, 
true enough; but that could not help my salary re- 
duction scheme; that could not help my plan to cut 
the fees of artists so that no money could be spent 
It seems that the rules of con- 
traries prevailed. The more I tried to prevent ad- 
vertising, the more advertising appeared in the pa- 
per and I was at my wits’ ends. No manager was 
in Europe; they all had returned, except those that 
had not come, and I was so lonely with all this ad- 


and there was 


for advertising. 


vertising about me that I became desperate. 

[ wrote to R. E. “Take a rest. Ysaye is sold 
out and you had to increase Godowsky’s dates and 
these artists must stop advertising or they will kill 
themselves ; play themselves to the death. The ar- 
lives must be saved for art’s sake, and this 
advertising gives them so many dates that they will 
not live to give enjoyment and pleasure to all the 
You must come into the syndicate and 
help me to cut down their fees so low that nobody 


tists’ 


art lovers 


will want them or want to hear them, and then 
they'll have to stop advertising. Come to my 
rescue—-here in Paris. There is still something 


left after Hanson has dined here. You can pay 
your own way by winning hat and auction pools.” 

Johnston sent me a long letter, part of which I 
dare not make public; that part that refers to his 
experiences with an artist who sued him for not 
taking a higher commission. The artist did not 
that R. E, never accepted any commission. 
The other part of the letter reads—secrets elimi- 
nated 


know 


Your idea is not so bad after all. I believe in 
syndicates or trusts also if put on a basis that will 
give the artists everything. If you will put in that 
clause it will read well. 1 am friendly with all the 
managers, but as you made your trust with all of 
them and now come to me as the last one, you will 
pardon me if I decline at present. I wish to see 
how it works. What I want at once is an option 
on the first tenor you can hear who will insure his 
life for my benefit and agree not to advertise. I 
need him for Southern Festivals and New York 
At Homes and for the White House musicales. If 
he succeeds without advertising as you think he 
will, I will retire in favor of Rapp and give him 
the field. 


I at once cabled to Johnston: “I have your man 
he is in an insane asylum, but they'll permit 
him to escape if he agrees to sing in America for 
big pay and then sing here and pay.”” No answer 
as this mail closes, but by the next, R. E. may have 
letter here, finally joining the managers’ 

“bust” all the advertising, and that’s what 
, according to latest reports, and I guess 
they are about right, judging the media in which, 
| hear, they are printed. 


here; 


a lone 
Trust to 
| am after 


[P. S. to Tue Musicar Courter (confidential) : 

Can you not secure for me any confirmation of 
my managerial proposition to trust the managers? 
Before I believe it, | must have it verified and I 
am waiting here for the cablegram. Don’t draw 
on me, however, until you are sure that I have the 
trust all in shape and the advertising all stopped. 
Don’t tell any one, but there has been a panic on 
the Berlin, Vienna and Bayreuth Bourses. It is 


attributed to the Balkan States, but it was primarily 
due to this managerial trust scheme, as all the Eu- 
ropean musical managers withdrew their deposits— 
and you can imagine the condition of the banks the 
next day; 


it was felt as far as the banks of New- 


foundland. Louis Lombard nearly committed sui- 
cide, but is better now and will give an annual cup 
prize to the American manager who will show the 
largest deposit—over here in Europe—of commis- 
sions on artists who never advertise. That just 
suits me. If we keep it up we'll kill it after a while. 
Don’t publish any cables before sending me a cy- 
pher cable, care of Tetrazzini’s Villa or per Roth- 


schilds | : B. 
mance mcnetenis 
MUSICIANS AS CRITICS. 
Musicians, generally speaking, are unkind to 


their colleagues. When a bad criticism is written 
concerning one of their fellow musical workers, 
they take great pleasure in heralding the fact broad- 
cast, yet when an adverse criticism is published 
concerning their own work they generally find fault 
with the writer of the notice and call him every- 
thing from an ignoramus to a villain. Most of such 
inconsistent artists usually are themselves over- 
critical of the work of their comrades. Some sing- 
ers in grand opera continually tell any one who will 
tisten that So-and-So cannot sing or act, that Such- 
and-Such has a “pull” with the management, or 
paid to obtain his or her place in the personnel, 
though often it happens that the artist criticised is 
a much more valuable recruit to the management 
than the one who maliciously censures the work and 
talent of a confrere. 


The following clipping, blue penciled and mailed 
anonymously to the Chicago office of THe Musi- 


CAL CouRIER, is responsible for the foregoing re- 
marks: 


DISAPPOINTED IN THE SINGERS. 


Curcaco, October 5 


Editor of The Tribune: 

Musical Chicago has been reading from time to time of 
the new singers who have been engaged by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company to entertain and educate its pa- 
trons during the coming season. Within the last few days 
we have been introduced to a few of them through the 
medium of concerts given in one of our new small opera 
houses, with surprising results. 

In these the new singers were put on to fill in a first 
part program preceding the production of a short opera; 
and of all the efforts ever put forth before a cultivated 
audience those on this occasion were the most pitiful that 
this writer has ever been called on to listen to. 

All rules of platform etiquette were completely thrown 
to the winds by these amateurs and such an exhibition of 
singing I do not think has been heard in a legitimate con- 
cert room in Chicago in years; such things as tone pro- 
duction and style seemed to be entirly unknown to these 
people and yet we are told by an energetic press agent that 
we are to be uplifted and educated in the fine art of sing- 
ing by them, and that it is up to us to come forward with 
our hard earned dollars and sit and listen. 

If these newcomers are a fair sample of what is to 
follow later in the season, is it not time to ask a few ques- 
tions, such as, Where did you get them? Who is re- 
sponsible for their engagement? Why are they engaged? 
How did you do it? and How long do you expect the 
people of Chicago and the United States to stand for such 
imposition? No reference is made in this letter to those 
who took part in the operatic production. They are all 
artists whom we have come to know and admire for their 
true worth. W. B. 


The initials “W. B.” are identical with those of a 
vocal teacher in Chicago, and though the writer 
may be justified in a measure in his opinions, it 
nevertheless was unkind for him to express them in 
public. Whatever his motive may have been and 
even though his criticism were correct, he cannot 
hope to escape blame from his comrades for inter- 
fering in.a matter ordinarily left to the judgment of 
paid critics. 

_—-o———_-. 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—-Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pre 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 1911. 
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“Muddy little York” has grown apace within the 
memory of living men. It is hardly more than a 
lifetime since the farmers from the environing soli- 
tudes drove into town to mingle with their fellow- 
men, sell hay, talk politics and buy red flannel for 
the “‘missus.” The wonders of the general store 
and the lure of the tavern with its oil lamps bril 
liant with tin reflectors lingered in their memories 
as they rode in silence homeward, oblivious to the 
moon that rose unclouded with city smoke and dust, 


golden stars of the heavens that 


unheeding the 
stretched from stately pine to dro ping elm without 
a factory chimney or a soap advertisement to break 
the horizon. Such, in brief, was the early history 
of York. 

rhe 


lake had too high a sense of their own importance 


town by the big 


inhabitants of that little g 
to be satisfied with a name that recalled the ancient 
York in England, the Eboracum of the Roman Em 
pire. The great metropolis of the New World had 
already taken the old name and prefixed the ad 
jective “New.” So the muddy little Yorkers paved 


their streets and chose a euphonious native Indian 


name that has since become famous in the history 


of music on the American continent But where is 
the statue to the man who first caled the Queen 
City of Canada, Toronto? 

The countryman on his load of hay in 1812, 
plodding littlhe York, could 
Musical 
train of Pullman and dining cars bringing nearly a 
New York 
Nor could the ancestors of J. H. Dalton 


a great grandson could under 


into hard'y have 


imagined the “Toronto Festival Special” 
hundred musical artists from far away 
in 1912. 
have dreamed that 
take the seemingly impossible venture of transport 
ing such a great company of musicians through the 
trackless forests to the northern Lake 
Yet J. H. Dalton, of New York, in whose 
enterprising brain the idea of this Toronto Musical 
Festival that the 


shores of 
()ntario 
originated, knew progress of 
science had evolved the railway, that the traders of 
little York had become the wealthy merchants of 
Toronto, and that for the education and culture of 


the modern Torontonian no music. was too good. 



























With the enterprise of J. H. Dalton, plus the New 
York Central Railroad, plus the wealth of Toronto 
plus the musical public of Toronto, the sum of it 
all was the Toronto Musical Festival. 

First of all an arena had to be built capab‘e of 
holding the vast audiences the manager intended to 
gather together 

1.. Solman, of 


Toronto, undertook the managing 


lirectorship of the concert hall and the details of 
the business in the Festival city 
lo R. E. Johnston, of New 


the work of engaging and managing the artis‘s f 


York, was entrusted 


the occasion, and it is hardly necessary to say tha 
a very great share of the credit for the success of 
the concerts is due to this consummate artist of 


management, who can be either a rock immovable 


in the storm or as oil upon the troubled waters, as 
occasion Happily, throughout the 


may require 


Festival, however, all was as merry as a marriage 
bell. Neither among the artists behind the stog 
nor among the thousands in the arena auditoriun 
did anything happen to mar the genial Johnstonicn 
serenity. 


First on the list of the musical artists for wot 


and responsibility must be placed the name of 
Nahan Franko. He had a finger in everything ex 
cept the encores with piano accompaniment. H 


arranged the programs, rehearsed and con‘luc.e 


the orchestra, directed all the greater works selected 
from Bach to Wagner without a note of music to 
refresh his memory, played the violin on several o 

casions, and appeared as the composer of a gavotte 
dedicated to,and graciously accepted by, H. R. H 
Princess Patricia, daughter of H. R. H. the 
Connaught, present Governor-General of Canada 
It is superfluous to dwell on the musicianship of an 
artist so widely known as Nahan Franko. It is but 
justice to say, nevertheless, that no other conductor 
however great as an artist and musical scholar, can 


surpass, if equal, Nahan Franko in that pleasant 


ness of manner and charm of personality which 


make happy all those who see him leading an or 


chestra. The other artists will be mentioned in the 


order of their appearance at the various concerts 
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Where the Music Festival was held 


Duke of 






THE TORONTO MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


lt is ac ulence worthy of mention that the 


first Music Festival held in Toronto took place on 


the very site now occupied by the Arena That 


festival of four concerts was given in June, 1886 


through the energy of Dr. F. H. Torrington, who 


conducted the adult chorus of one thousand, a 


children’s chorus of twelve hundred, an orchestra 


of one hundred, after having 


S induced the citizens 


of Toronto of that day to guarantee $25,000. That 


} 


festival of twenty-six vears regan with no less 


| 


ago 


a solid work than Handel's “Israel in Egypt 


This present festival has been undertaken with 
uit a guarantec rhe promotors of it have mad 
an appeal to the people rather than to the pro 
tession; that 1s to say, they have aimed at making 


it attractive eeneral public and have chosen 
works the public like, instead of 


torios and symphonies after the 


new OTa 


vroducing 


nianner of some ol 


the historical festivals of Europe That this wa 
the wis one ES d by the crowd 
ine Wise ct e¢ to nursue 18 proved Dv the crowds 
that flocked to nine consecutive concerts im six 
dlavs \ Toronto man said with justifiable pride 
that 80,000 people ind $60,000 represented a good 


musical week for a city of Toronto's size 


ihe popular appeal of these concerts was made 
by the artists who rendered short selections from a 
number of different composers of all schools The 
monotony Of long works was avoided, even though 
the individual numbers on the program were some 
times severely classical 

Every concert began with the national anthem, 
(,0d Save the King,” for which the whole audience 
tood 

Che first necert Monday evening, © tober 
pened vitl Saint-Saen massive (Coronation 
March.” composed for King Edward VII 

Nahan lranko next led his orchestra mest sym 
pathetically through Goldmark’s poetica Sakun 
tala overture Chen (irville Har id 1 ed the 
audience to demonstrative enthusiasm by the bril 


hancy of his full chest high ¢ 


cavatina Lle was compelled to give an encore 
Arturo Tibaldi, the London violinist, plaved W141 
helm} transcription of Wagener’ Prize Song 
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| the finale from Bruch’s G minor concerto with 


beauty of tone and vigorous rhythmical accentua- 


tion to the great satisfaction of the audience. He, 
o, was recalled 
e Nielsen’s singing of the “Tosca” aria was 
most deservedly cheered The clear, fresh and 
usit tones of this delightful singer’s voice were 
too few for her admirers. The “Last Rose of 
mer,” which she sang as an encore, was rap 
applauded. Rodolfo Fornari gave an ex- 
ellent a int of the Toreador’s song from ‘Car- 
men,” and the first part of the program came to a 
brilliant end with Komzak’s “Beauties of Baden,” 


in which Nahan Franko played melodic phrases 
vhile he conducted with his violin in his hand. 

Liszt's second rhapsody arranged for orchestra 
ypened the part of Orville 
Harrold again displayed the range and brilliancy 
and his dramatic style in an impressive 
rendering of Verdi's “Celeste Aida.” 

lhe concert ended with a fifty minute arrange- 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and Arditi’s 
‘Il baccio,” sung by Alice Nielsen, Jeska Swartz, 
Alfredo Ramella, Rodolfo Fornari, Jose Mardones 
and Luigi 


o'clock when the audience 


the concert. 


S¢ cond 


voices 


of hi 


ment of 


was long after eleven 


left the Arena 


lavecchia. It 


On Tuesday evening, October 8, the orchestra 
was more in evidence than at any other concert of 
A choral and fugue by Bach, the “Peer 


uite by “Festival” overture by 


the serie 
Gynt” Grieg, a 
Lassen, and Wagner's “Die Meistersinger” over- 
ture and the “Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla,” 
were sufficient in themselves to 
test Had Nahan 
Franko never conducted another concert his rank 
the would 
been established by the superb way in which 
He conducted, as 


from “Rheingold,” 


the ability of any conductor. 


as an authoritative wielder of baton 


have 
these works were interpreted. 
usual, from memory. The mellow tones of Rosa 
Olitzka's rich contralto voice were at their best in 
Meverbeer’s “‘Ah from 


ste Aida,” 


mon fils” and in the duet 


with Johanna Gadski, who was re- 


sung 
called on her own account also after her singing of 


“Elsa’s Dream” and the aria from “Oberon.” 


\rturo Tibaldi again demonstrated his ability to 
use an audience with his violin playing, and had 


to give the public an extra number after the 


Caprice Espagnol” of Loeffler. 


(Giuseppe “Largo al Factotum” 


| Campanarl sang 


with the restrained humor and finished art for 


which he is famous throughout the operatic world. 
He created a sensation with the Toreador’ song 

by way otf encore 
\t the Wednesday matinee Yvonne de Treéville 
gave a most delightful rendering of Delibes’ “Indian 
Bell Song ‘ If ever the hackneyed expressi n, 
“clear as a bell,” was appropriate it was so on this 
occasion. The purity of the tone, perfection of in 
nation in the long solo passages without support, 
he ease with which all the technical obstacles 


e overcome made this performance memorable, 


r extra number Yvonne de Tréville accom 
ed herself on the harp 
le Harrold gave his customary brilliant and 
erpretation ¢ arias by Gounod and 
ell as to the unavoidable encores. 
lelighted his audience with a very 
( f the andante and finale from Men 


violin concerto, and a dashing perform 
e of Saint-Saer Rondo et Capriccioso.” He 

lf the discriminating artist by the way 
in which he differentiated the styles 


the 


indon and a sweep which would have 


of Mendelssohn 
and Saint-Saetr In French work he al'owed 


made the classical concerto more of a display piece 


and less of a tone poem had he permitted himself 
to run away with it 

the robust 
and looks as if he 


required no aid, made his initial appearance at these 


On Wednesday evening Dan Beddoe, 


vigorous tenor who certainly 


concerts with Gounod’s “Lend Me Your Aid.” If 


applause was the aid Dan Beddoe was looking for 
he most assuredly got it. The entrance of Lillian 
Blauvelt was the signal for a demonstration; for 
this brilliant soprano has long been a Toronto 
Rosa Olitzka, in the “Rienzi” aria and in 
“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” by Saint-Saéns, 
maintained her reputation as an artist in interpreta- 


favorite. 


tion and the possessor of an excellent natural voice. 
Campanari, in Mozart’s “Non piu Andrai,” sang, 
Ar- 
turo Tibaldi played with considerable passion and 
vigor Wilhelmj’s transcription and transposition of 
Chopin's great D flat major nocturne. Nahan 
l‘ranko led his orchestra through a superb per- 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes,” and other 
The most interesting as well as instruc- 
tive performance to a musician was this magnetic 
and eclectic conductor’s interpretation of Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube” waltzes. Naturally, some narrow 
and provincial critics were troubled by the appear- 
ance of this dance music among the works of the 
serious composers and expressed themselves to that 
effect. But symphonies and overtures can be heard 
at every orchestral concert. The real novelty and 
exhilarating surprise of this concert was to hear a 
fine symphony orchestra play a seductive and in- 


of course, as he always sings, without a flaw. 


formance of 
numbers. 


sinuating waltz in the Viennese manner. 
The greatest Thursday 
evening's program were for orchestra—‘Wotan’s 


two compositions on 


Farewell” and “Magic Fire” scene, from 
“Walktre,” and the “Parsifal” prelude, conducted 
without score by Nahan Franko. Charlotte 


Maconda sang with grace the polonaise from 
“Mignon,” and Dan Beddoe gave a powerful and 
broad rendering of Handel's “Sound an Alarm.” 
Gluck’s impressive and profundly felt “Divinités 
du Styx” was excellently sung by Olive Fremstad, 
who also gave an intelligent and dramatic account 
of “Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde.” Rosa 
Olitzka sang the part of Ortrude to Olive Frem- 
stad’s Elsa in the duet from “Lohengrin.” Arturo 
Tibaldi’s fine tone and decided rhythms in Wieni- 
awski’s polonaise elicited the usual applause and 
the inevitable encore. In the “Rigoletto” quartet 
Charlotte Maconda was particularly in evidence in 
music that served admirably to display her art as a 
vocalist and the beauty of her natural voice. 

On Friday afternoon a most remarkable audience 
both as regards size and for display of enthusiasm 
heard the improvised program of the extra concert 
which was given for the school children. By actual 
count of tickets there were 9,200 persons present, 
mostly children. For the “Maple Leaf” and other 
national and popular airs the enthusiasm of the 
extraordinary. The venerable 
Dr. Torrington, who was present, declared that con- 
cert to be the most popular ever given in Toronto. 
It certainly was a scene likely to be never forgotten 
The artists were: 
Yvonne de Tréville, Lillian Blauvelt, Rosa Olitzka, 
Dan Arturo Tibaldi and, of course, 
Nahan Franko, who talked to the children like a 
father and made them feel that a famed conductor 
was their special friend. 


youngsters was 


by those who witnessed it. 


Beddoe, 


Friday evening’s concert was distinguished by 
the return of Alice Nielsen to Toronto. Her s ngs 
were all encored, no matter what language she sang 
in. And, after all, a voice like hers needs no words 
to make it attractive. Jeska Swartz, a very attrac- 
tive young contralto; Alfredo Ramella, tenor; José 
Mardones, basso, of the Boston Opera Company, 
also appeared in solos and in duets with Alice Niel- 
sen. Arturo Tibaldi again played with his usual 
success, and conductor Franko was obliged to sup- 
plement the orchestral program with an irresistible 
performance of Komzak’s “Beauties of Baden” 
waltz. 

Saturday's matinee brought two new names to 
the program—Marcella Sembrich and the pianist, 
Herbert Sachs-Hirsch. The celebrated soprano re- 
ceived an ovation before she sang a note. She was 
in glorious voice, and interpreted with her cus- 


tomary art and authority. The other participan‘s 
were Paul Morenzo, tenor, and Arturo Tibaldi. 

Saturday evening’s program contained a number 
of the artists whose work has already been re- 
viewed. But mention must be made of the comedy 
recitation and humorous operatic solos by the in- 
imitable Marie Dressler. 

And so the festival ended in a burst of laughter 
and cheers, in which the enormous audience revelled 
without stint. A word of praise must be added for 
the unobtrusive and artistic piano accompaniments 
of Charles Gilbert Spross. 

The managers are already talking about next 
year’s Toronto Musical Festival. 

———$ 

OKLAHOMA'S State Singing Convention, to meet 
at McAlester on November 1, 2 and 3, is giving 
early signs of life, and the activity displayed by 
those in charge furnishes a striking object lesson 
in Western energy and ambition as compared w:th 
the indifference and even sluggishness exhibited by 
Eastern musicians in the gatherings of their craft. 
The Convention publishes at Frederick, Oklahoma, 
a bulletin, “devoted to the interests of the Okla- 
homa State Singing Convention,” and under the 
editorship of E. H. Shelton the little paper ex- 
hibits a bustling breeziness which should go far to- 
ward inspiring practical enthusiasm for the vocal! 
and general musical cause in the Southwest. One 
of the vigorous editorials in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin reads as follows: “At the closing of har- 
vest of the most prosperous year we have had for 
many seasons the music teachers, choristers and 
lovers of the divine art will assemble in the large 
convention hall in McAlester and sing songs that 
will be heard around the world. The crowd w'll 
consist of song leaders, teachers of both instru- 
mental and vocal music, delegates from district and 
county singing conventions and musicians and 
music lovers from Oklahoma and other States. 
Editors of music journals and newspapers wil be 
there to convey the report to the remotest corners 
of the globe. The aspiring youth will be there to 
gain confidence in his chosen profession and to gain 
enthusiasm and courage to pursue his course. The 
aged will be there to join in the songs of Zion and to 
enjoy the foretaste of eternal praise. Those who are 
giving and expect to give their life’s work to spread- 
ing musical knowledge in connection with good 
morals and public worship shouldn't hesitate to at- 
tend this convention where problems of mutual dif- 
ficulties will be solved ; subjects of vital interest dis- 
cussed and where the thrilling chorus will combine 
melody and harmony in songs of joy that will 
give inspiration for a greater work.” Officers of 
the Convention, and their resident towns, are: 
H. B. Clark, president, Sallisaw; J. H. Tarpley, 
first vice president, Mountain Park; H. G. Parham, 
second vice president, Atwood; E. H. Shelton, sec- 
retary treasurer, Frederick; Will M. Ramsey, press 
correspondent, Pocasset; Wilson Haynes, chaplain, 
Cordell; A. O, Thomas, organist, Rush Springs; 
and R. H. Cunningham, organist, Snyder. The 
executive committee includes Will M. Ramsey, Po- 
casset; J. A. Chenoweth, Altus; C. E. Holtzclaw, 
Guymon ; W. H. Sumrall, Brinkman; J. W. Dennis, 
Delhi; E. H. Shelton, Frederick ; and J. L. Collins, 
Oakman. 

a en 

Joser LuevINNe returns to us in January for 
the sixth time. So great and lasting has been te 
success of Lhevinne in America since his first ap- 
pearance here that he has been an almost annual 
visitor to our shores. His appearance in London 
last June was one of the most notable events of 
the season and resulted in his immediately being 
engaged for several private functions that neces- 
sitated the postponement of his vacation trip to 
Switzerland. In Europe Lhevinne’s bookings al- 
ways date far ahead. For the autumn of 1913 he 
is already engaged for the London Symphony, for 
the Colonne Orchestra, of Paris, and by Nikisch 
in Berlin. 
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FREE MUNICIPAL CONCERTS. 


Nahan Franko, who has done his part in help- 
ing to advance music in America, is among the 
strong advocates of free municipal orchestral con- 
certs. Friday of last week, the New York Times 
published the following letter, in which Mr. Franko 
shows that the city should arrange for winter con- 
certs, which,’in his estimation, would be even more 
important than those given in the summer: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

In the timely discussion of free municipal music and 
winter concerts, I should like to emphasize the advance- 
ment made in our musical taste during the past twenty or 
twenty-five years. The cosmopolitan masses of Greater 
New York, more than any other public in America, are 
the people hungering for good music; the idea that this 
element prefers “rag time” and other trash is one of the 
delusions that must be cleared away. When I say good 
music, I do not mean the symphonies of 
Beethoven, but even these, if played under proper condi- 
Al- 
most any one who loves melody would be swayed by the 
andante of Beethoven's fifth; whereas, if the symphony 
were to be performed in its entirety before a mixed audi- 
ence, it might tend to weary listeners devoid of musical 
education. 


necessarily 


tions, in fragments, never fail to arouse enthusiasm 


There is so much music of the semi-classical kind that 
is simple in form and replete with melodic beauty that 
musical directors of experience 
single dull number on their programs in 
to remain within the realm of good music. There are some 
truly great conductors who lack the faculty of making of 
programs for the general public 


need never put a 


order 


Years ago I discussed the subject of municipal music 
with former park commissioners, and without claiming too 
much credit, | may say, nevertheless, that my words in 
fluenced them to introduce the string orchestra in place 
of the park bands, and the experiment was received with 
great demonstrations of approval 

New York should a great 
made up of first class musicians, and concerts should be 
given the year around. 

The winter concerts I deem of even greater importance 
than summer concerts. In the 
women seek out of attractions ; 


have municipal orchestra 


and 
the 
beaches, take trolley rides and have picnics of various 
kinds. The summer music in the parks and on the piers 
is all right and should be continued, but, from the edu 


summer time men 


door they go ‘to 


cational viewpoint, the winter concerts are of far greater 
import. Winter is a time when people live normally. and 
then is the time to provide them with the interests that 
will help to improve the standard of citizenship. Winter 
concerts could be given in the larger school buildings; in 
the armories; there are even some churches so constructed 
that concerts 
splendid results. Winter concerts would also tend to knit 
family ties closer together, as fathers and mothers could 
go with their sons and daughters, and thus the minds of 
young people would be turned into channels that surely 


could be given in their auditoriums with 


would save them from temptations and the cheap theaters, 
moving picture shows, and worse 

Better 
pay out some of the municipal money for music than so 
much for prisons and lunatic asylums 


Let us have winter concerts and plenty of them. 


In view of all the agitation in favor of free municipal 
concerts, no doubt, the city authorities and the taxpayers 
would not withhold a generous appropriation if they were 
assured that the masses for whom the concerts are given 
would be allowed to attend them in comfort 

Whatever is done, let me again assure you that the im 
mediate present is the time to begin this educational musi- 
cal movement NAHAN FRANKO 
New Yorn, October 1 912 

Mr. Franko’s argument is a sound one and en 
dorses the position taken by Tur Musicat Courter 
several years ago, when we stated it as our opinion 
that no good excuse could be advanced by the mu 
nicipal authorities for confining their concerts to 
the that kind 
should be no restrictions of season. 


summer. In good work of there 

Arnold Volpe, another authority on the subiect 
of free municipal concerts, in his letter to the New 
York Times of Monday of this week, advocates the 
building of a public temple of music, for free win- 


ter concerts. Mr. Volpe’s comments, which are 
subjoined, will be read with interest by those who 
hope for greater musical advancement for the 


masses : 


To the Editor of the New York Times 

The extraordinary development of free public concerts 
by the Park Commission is an evidence that the general 
taste for music and its appreciation have vastly improved. 
Whereas the public only a short time ago was well satis- 





fied with the usual military band concerts, it has now 
learned to appreciate orchestral music of the highest type, 
and at times to discuss, even intelligently, the works of 
the great masters. The dividing line supposed to exist 
between classical and popular music, in so far as the gen 
Che 


human aspirations in music, as in everything else, is con 


eral public is concerned, has disappeared trend of 
stantly toward the highest; it depends in large degree upon 


the environmental possibilities whether these aspirations 
are elevated or degraded 

To me, as one of the conductors of the free public con 
been of keenest 
that of all 


any 


certs, this experimental undertaking has 


interest, and | am gratified to attest the fact 


educational factors brought forth in recent years 


where none has been so effective or so productive of good 


as the orchestral symphonic concerts given during the 


last three years in Central Park 
The music loving people of New York City were unable 
years ago adequately to twelve pairs of 


a tew support 


concerts given by two local orchestras, whereas now there 
are five local symphony orchestras permanently organized 
and well supported, besides a number of visiting 
We fact that the 


support of these orchestras is limited to a certain portion 


organiza 
tions must, however, not overlook the 
of New York's population, as the requirements are above 
the means of the great majority of the people 

rhe offered to 
parks are not given under the best possible conditions, as 
halls built for symphonic 
specially the 


orchestral concerts the people in the 


compared with those given in 


music These structures are adapted to 


acoustic requirements of well trained orchestras, while the 


present “band stand” intended for military bands is but a 
poor substitute There is another detail which deprives 
the listeners of the full benefit of such concerts: that is 


the meagre number of men constituting the park orches 
tras as compared with the fully organized symphony or 
that it is self evident 


chestras Ihe difference is so vast 


But it is just these shortcomings in the conditions of the 
that the and ap 
spite ot the 


park concerts have proved eagerness 


preciation of the people. In poor acoustics, 
ympositions as symphonies by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Dvorak, Goldmark and Tschaikowsky, 
choral Bach, and Wagner 


works espec tally, that 


it has been such c 


Mozart, 
as well as the 


and fugue by 


were the favorite numbers of the 


Che 


ances on Wednesday and Friday nights, when the attrac 


audiences at my concerts fact of the larger attend 
tions offered were symphonic and Wagner works, is am 
the public’s preference for the best in 


the 


ple evidence of 


music. Still another proof ts in requests | have re- 


ceived from people for entire symphony programs 


Taking, therefore, into consideration the vast multitudes 


which attend the free public orchestral concerts—the num 


ber varying from 5,000 to 15,000 al cat h concert we can 


hardly overrate the effective and prolific educational value 
that these concerts have on the community at large. In 
this case I cannot but heartily indorse the recommenda 


tion for winter concerts by . In order to confer 


the greatest possible benefit upon the taxpayers who can 
not afford to for such privileges, it is necessary to 
supply their demand at all times, and not let them wait 


and 


pay 


from summer to summer for these musical treats 


allow their tastes to degenerate during the winter; but, 


mee started, such educational means should be kept up 


continuously. Our Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Natural History are erected for the same purpose, and 
they are not shut off to the people during eight months 
of the year. Why should we not have a similar temple 
dedicated to music Amnon Vopr 

New York, Octobe 

aiscephniiieatibiain’ 
From the official biography of Giorgio Polac 


furnished by the Metropolitan Opera House, thes 
conductor (who has 


taken at 


facts of interest about its new 


just arrived in New York) are random 


Hie is a native of Venice and is thirty-four year 
old After finishing his musical studies at the 
Milan Conservatory he went to London and 


sisted in conducting a special opera season at the 
Engagements followed in 
Lirico), R 

\ires, Petersbury 
premiere of Ma 
Meh ande to 


Rome, conducted much Wagner in Italy and South 


Shaftesbury Theater 


Rio de Janeiro, Milan (Teatro 


buenos ot. 


the 


(Teatro Costanz1) 
He led 


introduced “‘Velleas 


Lishon, ete agni s 
a ” = 
Amica, and 


America, directed numerous symphony concerts 


and student of, th 
In this « 


as was reported in 


and was a frequent visitor to, 
yun 


festival performances at Bayreuth. 
try Polacco is no stranger, for 
Tue Musica Covurrer at the time, he had charge 
of the baton during the entire transcontinental tour 
of “The Girl of the Golden West” when that work 
was given in English by Henry W. Savage 
nor Polacco was acknowledged wherever he ap- 


Sig 





peared, to be a conductor of skill, insight, impres- 
sive musicianship, and unusually warm tempera- 
ment. His engagement by Savage was not, how 
ever, America’s first introduction to Signor Po!'acco 


Madame 


Tivoli Opera House in San 


while 
the 


lor two years, Tetrazzini reigned! 


as the “star” of 
l'rancisco, he was the leader of the orchestra there 
and earned enviable laurels on his own account. 


THAT MARCHES! MATTER. 


We are in receipt of the following letter from 


Frederic Ponsot, of Paris, which requires only the 


explanation that although mailed from the French 


capital on July 29, for some reason which Uncle 


Sam does not explain, his post office did not de 
Put Courter offices 


liver the epistle te Musical 


until Friday morning, October 17. In justice to 
M. Ponsot his communication is published here 
which it treats has 
the meantime 


MusIcal 


with, even though the subject 


been discussed exhaustively in by 


other correspondents to Tu COURIER. 


It is only fair that both sides should be heard 
fully 
amis. Ju 
To The Musical Courier 
In answer to the letter of Eleanor Everest Preer which 
appeared in Tue Musicat Courter of June 5, in which 


she claims that I cannot be the direct successor of Madame 


Marchesi because of her fixed principle of “men teachers 


for men and women teachers for women,” | can only re 


that Madame Marchesi 


me all of her pupils without 


peat on leaving Paris confided to 


relation to sex thus confirm 


ing the diploma she gave me two years ago and of which 
a facsimile appeared in Tue Musica Courier of April 
17 last 

It is utterly ridiculous for Madame Everest-Freer to 


Marchesi is the 
cr—if she is to be s« 


successor of her moth 
did Madame Mar 


her hei 


claim that Blanche 


considered, why 


chesi make no effort whatever to send any of 


pupils instead of leaving them with me You might just 


as well say that Siegfried Wagner is the direct successor 


of Richard simply because he is his son! Blood relation 


ship is no qualification and has nothing whatever to do 
with the teaching of singing as everybody knows 


Madame 
her 


except, 


apparently, Everest-Freer, who 


that 


appears to be 
Madame Mar 


upon a subject of 


heve three years of study with 


chesi gives her a right to an opinion 
which she evidently has no knowledge 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) F. Pon 


} 


the last month speculation has been rife a 


uccessor of Baron von Speidel as [ntendan 
Munich 


surely 


Roval Theaters in There were no 


less than a dozen people 
Moy 


fully as many 


appointed, Graf 
ter Podewils at least 
first of October the 
heavens opened and dropped down upon the aston 
ished the 


lreshert 


several times, ex-mini 


and then on the 
real Klemens 


Muenchener appointee 
’ 


von und zu Franckenstein. Three pri 


of thirty pfennigs each will be given to those read 
be fore Baron 


old. He wa 


Bavaria 


crs who ever heard the name 


l‘ranckenstein is thirty-seven vears 


born in Unterfranken, a district of 


ancl 
comes of a family the records of which run back 
to 1115 (A. D.). His father was at one time Aus 
trian Ambassador in Copenhagen: his brothe 


advisor to the Austrian Embassy in Japan: and a 


second cousin of his 1 member of the Bavarian 


Lower House and belongs to the “Standpatters” of 


Germany Anybody who knows Bavaria at all wi'l 


realize that the foregoing qualific ations especially 


the last of the are the best which it is possibl 
for a candidate for the Intendancy in Munich t 
have. No wonder Baron lranckenstein won \ 
for himself, he started in to study law, but gave 
it up in favor of music. He studied with Ludwig 


Thuile in Munich and afterward with Iwan Knorr 


in Frankfort. Strangely enough, he bevan act 
wher 


Neither the G 


work as a musician in the United State 
the year 1901, he did something 


man papers nor Baron Franckenstein are very defi 
nite in their statements as to what it wa ro 
1902 to 1907 he was in England and connected wit! 


an opera company which sometimes played in Lon 


It is to be 


don and sometimes in the provinces. 








In 1906 he married 
Gertrude Toner. In 1907 he 
winted to the Royal Opera in Wiesbaden, 
go8 went to the Berlin Royal Opera, where 


tat he conducted. 
Mi 


ver since he has been working at odd jobs, direct- 
i the chorus and stage music, etc., and also pre- 
He has 


himself for the office of Intendant. 
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composed two operas, “Rahab,” a one act work on 
a subject from the Old Testament, which has been 
produced in Pudapest and in Hamburg, and “For- 
tunatus,”’ which has not yet been produced, but 
which it seems reasonable to suppose Munich will 
hear at a date not very far distant. In the Bavarian 
capital it is admitted that the Freiherr has under- 


taken a hard job, and every one in the city and out 
of it hopes that he may prove equal to it. No one 
sees just how the new appointment helps the 


- “Kapellmeister” question, which has been an open 


one since Mott!’s death. There are those willing to 
bet several liters of Hofbrau that Bruno Walter will 
not go to Munich. 








t better than the Red Sox,” said 
y to the admiring editors 


could ba 
(LOURIER office Db 
s delive ry in this here world’s series 
‘ttfried Galston came into the office 
in the 
he 


(even 
asked what 
his head and re 


baseball 
When 
shook 
to as long a 
kind of think he'll show up better 

When this was translated into 


interest in 


abruptly 
Galst the office boy 


scem have reach as 


ish for Galston, he gave the bright lad a paper 


his “Studienbuch.” 


mn Re 


Smith falls under the spell of base 
il in his Monday column of the Press 

about Giulio Setti, chorus master ot 
One afternoon very recently that 
“Gli 


opera 


{ pera 
a copy of Ugo 
ubway the 
roceed \s Setti passed through the gate lead 


dropping absentmindedly a nickel in 


irrying under his arm 


ition near house 


iltorm 

into the box, the ticket chopper, seizing 
the 
yoards im the 


most recent news displayed on 


upper world, asked sharply 


Chu i id reveries 


ened suddae 


his 


For a 


nly from artistic 


he 
the 


Setti evidently was startled moment 


nplused by the unexpected question, and 


whose duties kept him confined under 


j 
] 


: of enlightenment illuminated the face of 


he 


Huguenots.’ 


an and answered quickly 


left his questioner mazed and perpl xed 
jusical nation this,’ muttered Setti as he passed 
the open door of the subway train, heeding con 
y the ‘Watch your step’ call of the guard. ‘Why, 
yppers in the subway are interested im 
er 
nenmre*e 
it is op eason also for interviews, let us regard 
1. First of all, there is Melba, returned 
from her triumphal tour in Australia. (Divas 
| vyth but triumphal tours, and the farther 
y take place, the more triumphant they are.) Coy 
é t ul, the great Melba spoke to the young 
the Daily Mail 
very glad to be back in England again. I have 
nshine and roses and returned to cold and rain 
yidon is always London, and there is no place like 
tell me I broke all records in Australia. But 
was among my own people, and they welcomed 
rite many years’ ibsence 
med and banged and fought for tickets, and 
é ips and lowered bouquets on strings 
illery to the stage, and waited from daylight 
secure seats. And while they waited they 
iptu concert. The management at Sydney 
thousand people in the gallery, and I 
{ ind listened to the music. And do you 
i rst-class tenor the gallery. He 
tiful voice, and he is being specially trained 
\ reate a sensation.” 
RAR 
Ha ff, gentlemen of the fountain pen and manifold 
hi the owered bouquets on strings,” the 
tea t | people” and the star’s going up into 
the gallery and discovering “a first-class tenor.” Who 
shail sav f this, th the craft of the press agent is 
1 for lac f ideas 
RRR 
Our next interview, friends, is that of Dr. Hugo Felix 
the Sun. Dr. Felix, a Viennese, came to America with 


comic opera, “Tantalizing Tommy,” and after the not 


treatment which the New York daily 


thusiastic 


newspapers accorded that work, the doctor said just before 
sailing back to that sympathetic Europe: 

“Speaking of music, I know now what the pitch of 
\merica is. It is concert pitch with the loud pedal on all 
Everything here is louder than it is in Europe 
fhe tramcars make more noise 
The very dogs bark louder. Every one and everything 
seems to be striving to make the most racket. The public 
are accustomed to it and are slaves to the noise habit 
Their nerves are strung up to it. Take that noise away 
and they feel like collapsing. It’s a sort of stimulus 
It would be like taking away alcohol from a drunkard 
That is why they want their music pianissimo with the full 
band playing all the time. No rest for the drums and 
Any music that is quiet, dainty 
I will not 


the time 
The streets are noisier. 


frequent cymbal crashes 
and subdued they are apt to consider tame 
forget that in the next opera | write.” 


nRre 
An “Elektra” in comic opera, as it were. 
neRre”e 


Efrem Zimbalist, whom I suspect of being very human, 
got away from the stereotyped interview form when the 
New York Times pinned him down last Monday to some 
The in answer to the 


expressions of opinion violinist, 
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TERMINOLOGY, NO. 22: “AS WOTAN, 
TRANSFIXED THE AUDIENCE.” 
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first question, said: “It is all rot when people complain 
about the dearth of new violin music.” In proof of his 
contention, Zimbalist put forth a plea for the recogni- 
tion of a comparatively unknown composer. “There is 
the concerto of John Powell. In him you have a coun- 
tryman to be proud of! He is from Richmond, and | 
gave his concerto its first hearing there last spring. It 
"has been played nowhere else. I have the exclusive rights 
to it for two years, and it will not be published for another 
year. This season | shall play it many times. I consider 
it the most beautiful concerto for the violin written since 
Americans should like it because it is full of 
American color. It is real American music. The first 
movement, I believe, utilizes no established tunes, but it 
In the adagio Powell has 
many negro melodies.” Somehow, in his interview 
Zimbalist forgot to make much mention of Zimbalist. 
RRR 

Proud as one is of Melba for the other interview, it 
causes pain to read this hoary wheeze in the New York 
Sun cabled from Paris 

“Paris, September 28.—Tourists abroad dread few things 
so much as the customs inquisition. Of all the ports at 
which the unfortunate traveler has to bother with customs 
officers Toulon is one of the worst. 

“The mail steamer from Australia arrived there just 
after dusk one day. 

“A lady sat disconsolately on a box waiting for the 
mercurial officials to examine some ten trunks heaped upon 


Brahms 


is American in atmosphere. 


used 


the customs platform. They talked, they laughed, they 
gesticulated, they hopped about, but the trunks remained 
untouched. 

“‘It won’t be long now, madame,’ a gentleman said re- 
assuringly to the lonely looking woman. 

“Isn't it sinful?’ she remarked. 
“An official pricked up his ears. 
tones. A little cascade of notes 

from her mouth. He was erect, alert. 

“*Madame!’ he ejaculated. ‘Madame who?’ 

“Madame Melba,’ was the reply. 

“In ten seconds the trunks were cleared!” 

nne 

The last time we all read that custom house story it 
took place in a bank. The great singer wished to get a 
check cashed, but could not be identified. What to do? 
Ah, per bacco! The great singer sang a song. The money 
was paid instantly, for, said the clerks, no one but the 
great singer could sing it that way. 

Ce | 

Very weird and wonderful is the news contained in the 
Lincoln (Nebraska) Star of October 6, which informs 
the musical citizens of a recital to be given there on 
October 17 by a local pianist. Says the Star naively: 

“There have been a great many inquiries due to the fact 
that Arthur Friedheim has announced —— as being the 
greatest American born pianist. 

“Mr. ——’s repertoire consists of four hundred and 
eighty difficult and technical selections, and being of strong 
physique Mr. —— is able to do justice to selections that 
even the greatest masters hesitate to play in public owing 
to the taxing of their strength. 

“Special attention is called particularly to one piece 
which he will give in his program, ‘Passacaglia,’ by Bach- 
d’Albert. It is said that d’Albert himself is the only really 
great artist that has ever attempted to play this selection 
in public, due to the over-taxing power it takes to perform 
it on the piano. Mr. ——, having his hands insured for 
$10,000, does not fear breaking a finger or two and he is 
therefore able to play this selection with wonderful skill 
and interpretation, 

“The program for this recital, which will be announced 
later, is one of the largest that has ever been given by a 
pianist in Lincoln.” 


The voice had familar 


unconsciously escaped 


Talking of a large repertory, Gottfried Galston has one 
that he will present unhesitatingly in America this season, 
even though his hands are unprotected by a single penny 
of insurance. The Galston performances are to include: 

Bach. 

Chromatic fantasia. 

Sizilienne (arr. by Galston). 

Prelude and fugue, C sharp minor. 

Prelude and fugue, A minor (arr. by Szanto). 

Italian concerto. 

Prelude and fugue, four choral preludes, chaconne (arr. 
by Busoni). 

Beethoven. 

Concerto, C minor. 

Concerto, G major (orchestral part on second piano by 
Madame Sandra Droucker). 

Concerto, E flat major. 

Sonata, op. 1, No. 3. 

Sonata, op. 27. 

Sonata, op. 53. 

Sonata, op. ror. 

Sonata, op. 106. 

Sonata, op. 109. 

Sonata, op. 110, 

Sonata, op. 11. 

Lisst. 

Concerto, A major; Totentanz; fantasia on “Ruins of 
Athens” (Beethoven) (orchestral part on second piano by 
Madame Sandra Droucker). 

Concerto, E flat major. 

Variations on “Weinen, Klagen.” 


¢ 
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Sonata, B minor. 
“Sposalizio.” 
“Mephisto” waltz 
Nocturne. 
“Campanella.” 
“Don Juan” fantasia 
Chopin 
Twelve preludes. 
Sonata, B flat minor 
Twelve etudes, op. 10 
Twelve etudes, op. 25 
Ballade, F 


Ballade, 


minor 
G minor. 
serceuse, A flat 
Polonaise 


Brahms 


Variations on a theme by Handel 
IT'wo rhapsodies, op. 79 
Intermezzo, B minor, op. 119 


Intermezzo, E minor, op. 119 
Intermezzo, C major, op. 119 
Rhapsodie, E flat 


Variations on a theme by Paganini (two volumes) 


Concerto, B flat; variations on a theme by Haydn; eight 


waltzes; concerto, D minor (orchestral part on second 
piano by Madame Droucker) 
Schumann 
Sonata, G minor 
Mende SS hn 
Three “Songs Without Words.” 
Schubert 


Sonata, A minor. 


Menuett, B minor. 
I'welve Landler. 
March Militaire (arr. by Tausig) 
Rameau. 
Gavotte and variations. 
Schuls-Evier. 
\rrangement of Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” 


Some time in the sixteenth century the “Ancient Cus 


tomary of Brittany” contained these passages which were 
reflected in a law passed in 1572 

“Among those who are regarded as infamous in the eye 
of the law, and incapable of acting as witnesses, are lewd 
women, hangmen of thieves, horse-knackers, hawkers o1 
pastry and, amongst others, ‘retailers of wind,’ that is to 


say performers on the violin and bagpipe, mountebanks 


and players, who lead a life full of infamy and scandal 
Because, in point of fact, there is no profession more 
infamous and more remote from the natural duty of all 
men than that of devoting one’s life to the amusement of 
others.” 


Even today there are folks who agree with the opinion 
just quoted 


eRe 


“Paris is becoming Americanized,” announces an ex 





change. Goodness! Are Uncle Sam's sons and daughters 
to be interviewed when they get to the French capital? 
RRR 


Oh, those bouquets lowered on strings! 


Leonard Lresiirn« 








PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 








In the old Academy of Music, Philadelphia, before two 





crowded and keenly enthusiastic audiences, Leopold Sto 


kowski made his debut in that city last Friday afternoon, 


October 11, and Saturday evening, October 12, as the new 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, succeeding Carl 
Pohlig. It was the opening of the thirteenth season of the 
splendid organization developed by the generous Philadel 
phia Orchestra Association, which has donated liberally 
in funds and executive assistance to help bring the body of 
players to their present high stage of artistic efficiency 
It was a remarkably able, sympathetic and adaptable 
brand of musicians which Stokowski led last week and he 
confided to the present writer that rehearsing with his 
forces had been a matter of joy because of the spirit in 
which the conductor's ideas were received and the quick 
ness and accuracy with which they were executed. Re 
hearsals had been comparatively few, but there could be 
no doubt at the first pair of concerts as to the unity of 
purpose and mutual response existing already between the 


leader and his men. “I am proud to be able to head such 


forces,” he declared after his debut, “and feel that they and 
I shall be able to accomplish mighty things for Philadel 
phia and for ourselves. I am delighted with the under 
standing manner in which my intentions have been met by 
those in charge of the orchestra and need I say that I can 
hardly express my gratitude for the warm reception ex 
tended to me at my first appearances by the public and 
the press of this fine city?” 

The reception accorded Stokowski was indeed of an un 
usual kind and included the applause and congratulations 
of Emil Oberhoffer and Walter Damrosch, the former 
being the orchestra's guest on Friday and the latter occu 
pying a box at the Saturday evening concert 

As to the performances themselves, while it seems nat 
ural ordinarily to say that critical comment must be in 
dulged in with reservations until the establishment of 
closer relations between the director and his medium, in 
this instance such apologetic comment is neither necessary 
nor fair An astonishing degree of technical finish was 
displayed by the orchestra, its tone volume revealed body 
and fine quality, its instrumental departments balanced 
artistically, its attack was precise, its rhythm firm, and its 
response to the baton instantaneous, plastic and affinitive 
There were many emotional moments in the playing of this 
orchestra that can in all truth be termed poignant and 
thrilling, such as the finale of the “Leonore” (No. 3) over- 
ture, the slow movement and the recitatives of the final 
section in the Brahms C minor symphony, and the sus- 
tained reserve in dynamics and tone coloring, so necessary 
to reflect the picturesqueness of a composition like Ippoli- 
tow’ Iwanow’s “Sketches from the Caucasus” without un- 
duly exaggerating its descriptive externals 

Stokowski’s qualities as a leader have been discussed 
often in the columns of THe Musicat Courier when he 
was at the head of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and they consist now, as they did then, of highly imagina- 
tive and warm-blooded readings, combined with penetrat- 
ing musicianship, uncommonly refined appreciation of 
tonal coloring, unfailing sense of climax, and keen regard 


for form in general and expository details in particula: 


he majesty of Beethoven, the poetry of Brahms, and 


overture) all 


the passion of Wagner (“Tannhauser” 
found a sympathetic interpreter in Stokowski and than 
those three compositions there is no more complete test ot 
a leader's claim to greatness. On the whole, a firmer grip 
a broader survey, and a general ripening of powers menta 
and physical were observable in Stokowski, and such a 
development was no more than was to be expected from a 


man of his studious and progressive bent. His grasp of 


the Brahms symphony, more than anything else, establishe: 
his rare mastery of the musical scheme, and it was in all 
senses of the word a magnificent performance, big, broad 
vital, intense, presenting Brahms in his varied phases as 
thinker, poet, constructor and colorist. 

In not a single measure of any of his readings did Sto 
kowski put into the pages of the music anything but a de 
votional spirit and a desire to act as the interpretative 
medium. He has a commanding personality, but he puts 
it entirely at the service of the composer and with it 
strives only to obtain the best possible results in the way 
of correct and illuminative performance. His dynamics 
tempi and tonal and rhythmic nuances never bear the sem 
blance of arbitrariness and avoid sensational extremes of 
any and every kind. No true artist of the baton like Sto 
kowski is able, organically or temperamentally, to permit 
the manner of presentation to dominate the manner 

As the season advances, the Stokowski art will be dis 
cussed hand in hand with the programs offered by him, 
and it is easy to predict that Tae Musicat Courter will 
have more than one occasion to report striking successes 
on the part of the young leader and his exceptionally capa 
ble orchestra. Philadelphia can rest satisfied that in both 
respects it has registered an artistic achievement of im 
pressive degree. 

The second pair of concerts, October 18 and 19, will 
present a program consisting of Weber's “Freischiitz” over 
ture, Beethoven's fifth symphony, Strauss’ “Don Juan,” and 
Wagner numbers sung by Madame Schumann-Heink 


Rumford, Baritone and Sportsman. 

Kennerley Rumford, the English baritone, who with his 
wife, Clara Butt, will soon tour America, is at 
sportsman. It is as a fisherman that he particularly shines 
Queen Victoria, who always took an interest in the bari 
tone’s career, knew of his fishing proclivities and invited 
him on one occasion to spend several days at Deeside, the 
well-stocked waters of which are famous 


irdent 





Ragtime music may have its merits, but it does not 
seem quite the right thing to dine to. According to one 
description, “it sets everybody on the jump. People drop 
their knives and forks and snap their fingers to the lilt 
of it as soon as the melody begins.” This would be 
awkward with asparagus!—London Evening Standard 


Hugo Wolf's opera, “Der Corregidor,” is to be heard in 
Braunschweig this season. 
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The von Ende School 
of Music 
58 WEST 90th STREET - - NEW YORK 
Has the honor to announce the Engagement of 
MAESTRO FERNANDO TANARA 
Conductor of Metropolitan Opera House, in con- 
junction with HERR LUDWIG HESS, the great Ger- 
man tenor, and Mme. ADRIENNE REMENYI, the 
eminent French soprano, directing the Operatic 

Department. 
X / 











Paviova in the English Provinces. 


The noted Russian dancer, Anna Pavlova, is acclaimed 


with one accord throughout the British Isles as the incar 


nation of the esthetic spirit. It is difhcult tor the mo 


staid of critics to refrain from rhapsodizing over her magi 


} 








art. Day after day eulogies are penned by one and 
The following is taken from the Hull Daily Mail of O 
tober I, IgI2: 
The ei 
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Here the marriage of soul and body was such that the it 
mn eyelid chimed with that of a foot, and the fringed lashes % 
even as the foot drooped It brought st the sense of pati 
very watcher, and the style had a purity like that of thrice} 
snow, with none f its coldness Listening the while 
equiem of the French composer, giver it on the cel 
trings muted, one would exclain “Thou wast not born f 
mmortal bird!” The resigned sway of he wi being 
billowing arms vividly suggest to the inner eye the 
laved by the funeral waters The melancholy 
anyone with a soul to taste, as the great creature sinks Le 
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The New Victorian Club, 
Sack e Street. Piccadilly, W f 


Opera Company has returned to London 


South Africa and Australia 


¢ { Charpentier’s “Louise ’ in 
I per i ri hteen wee wuur of the 
| Py nce W begin in Manchester October 7 


itute the repertory of the Quin 


»f which operas wil! have been 
efore tl se of the season in February, 1913 
| | of Hoffmar “Haensel and 


Buttertly Girl of the Golden West,” 


Prodiga \ida,” “Tannhauser,” “Tristan and 
: Lohengrin,” “La Boheme,” “Mat 
ul uy Louise.” The personnel of the com 
led rhe Nicholls, Jeanne Brola, Vera 
E. Onelli, Julia Caroli, Mabel Dennis, Edna 
| tor Rosina Beynon, and Gladys Ancrum, John 
Coat John Harrison, Spencer Thomas, Sydney Russell, 
William Samuell, Arthur Wynn, William 
ever, ( rie Magrath and Cormac O'’Shan Maurice 
Oj y has been engaged as one of the principal tenors 
I-nglish provinces 

nme 
The Quinlan Opera Company will return to Australia 
t ye when the feature of the repertory will be the 
plete “Ring’’ in English, for the first time 

nA a e 


Ee provinces in November, when they will 
me teresting ensemble numbers 
mene 
The tr H ld Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and Pablo 
" ] been engaged by twelve of the English provin 
il citic where the will be head in October, November 
nme, 
The New phony Orchestra announces the fifth series 
al four symphony concerts. Landon Ronald, 
luctor ’ irranged four interesting programs, one 
f which will be devoted to Beethoven’s works, to include 
the overtures “Coriolanus” and the 
eonora N ind the G major piano concerto with 
e Scharrer as oist Another will be a 


um ith the symphony No. 5, in E minor; the “Casse 


Tschaikowsky 
ute, and the B flat minor piano concerto with 
rk Har urg as ist rhe first concert of the year 
en October 31, when a new arrangement of the 

to Biz L’Arlesienne,”’ made by Landon Ronald, 
for the first time The symphony will be the 

r } 1, in A flat, and Strauss’ tone poem “Don Juan” 
wn for a hearing under Mr. Ronald's baton Che 
will be Ju Culp \ new solois o the concert 
will be Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who will make her 
the February 6 concert. Miss ‘Terry occupies a 

lace on the dramatic stage and her advent into 

will be looked forward to with no little in 

Ihe rchestral program on this occasion will be 
Meistersinger’; the Schubert 

yny''; two nocturnes by Debussy, “Im 

nd “Fétes Dukas’ ’Apprenti Sorcier”; Percy 
Gra e1 “N Morris oe ce,’ and Balfour Gardner's 
ennel’s: Dance.” some five concerts will be 


‘ f e | vinces, beginning this month, by the New 
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Symphony Orchestra, under the auspices of the Gramo- 
phone Company. The soloists will be Miss Scharrer and 
Evan Williams, who is coming over from America for 


his first recital of this year Kreisler once again 


this tour. 

Ii 
brought forward all the finesse of his accomplished musi- 
cianship in a typical Kreisler program. He stands pre- 
eminent in the interpretation of those numerous classics 


which he has arranged for violin, classics originally writ- 
ten for expression through other media than that of the 
violin, but which through his skillful and artistic setting 
lose nothing, but rather are heard in new and charming 
vesture As a balance to these lighter numbers of his 
program, Kreisler gave a dignified and wholly enjoyable 
reading to the Bach concerto in A minor and the Viotti 
Haddon Squire assisted at 
the piano with taste and discretion. 

nere 


Paul Kochanski, the young Russian violinist, whose re- 


oncerto No. 22, in A minor 


citals in London last year created so favorable opinion 
will be the soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
February 10, when’ he will play the new violin concerto by 
Hamilton Harty, which is dedicated to Mr. Koschanski and 
which will on this occasion be given its first public hearing 
neRre 

A unique and interesting concert was that given in 
Queen’s Hall, October 3, by Charles W. Clark, Mischa 
Elman and Maggie Teyte, when the entire program was 
made up of the publications of G. Schirmer. Especial 
mention is due Mr. Clark who, with his accompanist, Gor- 
don Campbell, gave two groups of interesting songs, both 
soloist and accompanist interpreting from memory. Mr. 
Clark’s first group was constructed of four songs by Sid- 
ney Homer; his second group, consisting of five numbers, 
namely, “The Fairest One of All the Stars,” by Schind- 
ler; “Far From My Love I Languish,” by Sarti, arranged 
by Bruno Huhn; “A Fool's Soliloquy,” by Campbell-Tip- 
ton; “Smuggler’s Song,” by Marshall Kernochan, and 
“Cato’s Advice,” by Bruno Huhn, in which one and all 
was displayed the singer’s art to full and excellent ad- 
vantage. Of the songs themselves they were among the 
most attractive numbers on the program. Of Sidney 
Homer's songs little need be said, as they are well known 
to singers, professional and amateur But the second 
They were 
all sung in English, and the singer’s pure diction, and his 
fine sense of accent and word value, brought out all there 
was in poetic concept, when he did not add thereto an 
idealizing touch of his own sense of fitness and meaning. 
Che English version of the first song of this second group 
was by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and in the Schindler musi- 
cal setting it forms a more than ordinarily interesting 
song. And in Bruno Huhn’s arrangement of Sarti’s 
which in English reads, as above 


group listed contained the new and unknown 


“Lungi dal caro bene,” 
transcribed (the English version by Henry G. Chapman), 
Mr. Clark phrased with a fine and delicate understanding 
and his mezzo voce in both songs was particularly well 
managed and adapted to the spirit of the two composi- 
tions. A song of robust character is Campbell-Tipton’s 
“A Fool's Soliloquy,” as is also the “Smuggler’s Song,” 
the words by Rudyard Kipling, both songs finding an 
ideal interpreter in Mr. Clark. An “Eighteenth Century 
Drinking Song” was the sub title of the last named one of 
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the second group, and it was an exceptionally well writ- 
ten song. This, with an encore number, “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” completed Mr, Clark’s share of 
the program; he was in excellent voice throughout the 
afternoon’s work. Miss Teyte charmed her hearers as 
usual in some three groups of songs, accompanied by Syd- 
new Stoeger, and Mischa Elman likewise in a group in 
which he was accompanied by Percy Kahn. 
nRre 

The soloists to be heard at the concluding weeks of the 
Promenade concerts by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Sir 
Henry J. Wood conductor (at Queen’s Hall), are: Vocal- 
ists—Ada Forrest, Ellen Beck, Margaret Balfour, Nina 
Samuell-Rose, Carmen Hill, Carrie Tubb, Dorothy Silk, 
Gyladys Roberts, Ethel Peake, Charles Tree, Herbert Hey- 
ner, Thorpe Bates, John Collett, J. Campbell McInnes, 
Gwynne Davies, Haigh Jackson, Peter Dawson, Morgan 
Kingston, Alfred Heather, John Prout, Ivor Forrest. 
Pianists—Marie Novello, Theodor Szanto, Elly Ney, Bien- 
venido Socias, Guiomar Novaes, Johann Stockmarr, Tosta 
de Benici, John Powell, Marguerite Melville, Marie Ga- 
brielle Leschetizky and Marie Fromm. Arthur Catterall 
will be heard as violin soloist, and Enrico Mainardi as 


violoncellist. 
nee 


\mong the new compositions and first performances to 
be heard at the Promenade concerts during the closing three 
weeks, may be mentioned Coleridge-Taylor’s new violin 
concerto, a work which was only completed very shortly 
before his untimely death a few weeks ago. Arthur Cat- 
terall, of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, will present the 
work, October 8 On this same occasion a new nocturne 
for orchestra by Madame Poldowski will receive its first 
hearing, also “Three Celtic Sketches,” by Edgar Bainton, a 
British composer; “English Dance,” No. 1, by Cyril Scott; 
a “Dance Rhapsody,” by Delius; Weingartner’s new sym- 
phony, No. 3, in E major, for orchestra and organ; Erich 
Korngold’s “Entr’ Acte” from the pantomime “Der 
Schneemann; Julius Harrison’s set of variations, “Down 
Among the Dead Men’; “Molly on the Shore,” Percy 
Granger, and three English dances by Algernon Ashton. 

nRneRe 

Irene St. Clair will give a musicale at the Army and 
Navy Club, November 4, which will be Miss St. Clair’s 
last appearance in London prior to her leaving for the 
United States later in the month to fulfill a number of 
engagements there, both private and public. Miss St. 
Clair is a contralto who has been unreservedly praised by 
the English press as one of no common attainments, and 
one gifted with an unusually sympathetic voice which she 
uses to excellent advantage. Especially in her interpre- 
tation of French songs has she met with her greatest suc- 
cesses. Miss St. Clair will sing a number of those at her 
recital, November 4. 

nur 

Writing in the Birmingham Daily Post of October 2, 
“E. N.” says: “If there exists in the underworld a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Sir Henry Wood 
and one or two others will probably catch it, for their yes- 
terday’s flogging of a dead horse. The fact that they were 
trying to flog the dead animal into life again is not a miti- 
gation but an aggravation of their offense. I am writing 
now, of course, for musicians, not pietists. These latter 
can no doubt still take the keenest delight in ‘Elijah’; for 
them a performance of it is not a concert, but a religious 
ceremony. We had an amusing example of this spirit yes- 
terday morning in the ‘Holy, holy, holy’ chorus; one good 
lady, no doubt imagining herself to be in church, rose to 
her feet, whereupon all we, like sheep, stood up also. The 
whole proceeding was plainly a puzzle to some of the op- 
eratic artists on the platform; they have yet to learn the 
mysterious ways of the British oratorio public.” 

RRR 

Among the new works produced at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival were: Sir Edward Elgar’s new ode, “The Music 
Makers”; Granville Bantock’s orchestral drama, “Fifine” 
Dr. Walford Davies’ “Song of St. Francis,” a work for 
soli, chorus and orchestra; Sibelius’ new symphony; and 
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new versions by Sir Henry J. Wood of “The Messiah,” 


“Elijah,” and the Bach “St. Matthew Passion.” 
nae 


Hamish McCunn has been appointed to succeed the late 


Coleridge-Taylor as director of the opera class and teacher 


of composition at the Guildhall School of Musi 
n ne 
In the National Brass Band Festival held at Crystal 


Palace last Saturday the 1,000 guinea ($5,000) cup was wot 
by the St. Hilda Colliery Band, of Dut 
nae 


London 


ham 
It will interest the musical public to know that 
Steinway Hall has undergone redecoration and that an im- 
illed. Also there 
in by the Messrs 
instrument em 


proved system of lighting has been inst 


has been a new two manual organ buil 
Welte & Sons, of Freiburg, 
the latest improvements in 
Hall is the oldest of London’s existing conce 
rooms. It was opened in 1878 by the late Ant 
ling, and was formerly known as the Quebec Institute. The 
it has been possible 

i 


Baden, which 


bodies organ construction 


Steinway 
inette Ster 


hall has been modernized as far as 


attractive 


in its transformation is an exceedingly and co’y 
hall for concerts and lectures 
RRR 
Among the concerts to be given in Aeolian Hall tl 


ysenthal’s 


Archie Re 
ions by Madame 


month are York Bowen's piano recital; 


piano recital; a recital of Grieg’s composit 


Edvard Grieg, Johann Stockmarr and Elllen Beck; and a 
recital by the Pianola. In November D. J]. H. York Trotter 
director of the London Academy of Music, will give a lec- 


ture with illustrations of the “Rhythmic Method” of m 


sic Theodore Byard and Sapellnikoff will give their first 
joint recital toward thé end of the mont! ind Godfrey 
Ludlow will give his first in recital of ti a 

t t KAR 











Frances Allitsen. 


Frances Allitsen, the glist writer 
(as announced last week by 
at her home, 20 Queen's terrace 
1. Miss Allitsen 


not enjoyed good health for some 
1] 


song 
Ong 


well-known E: 
THe Musicat Courter), died 
St. John’s Wood, October 


} 


was in her sixty-third year and had 


time. It 


was in song 


writing that Miss Allitsen exce lled, one of the most popu 
lar of her songs being “The Song of Thanksgiving.” She 
also made many attractive settings for many i the 
Psalms, notably “The Lord Is My Light” and “Like as 
the Heart Desireth.” Her published songs numbered about 
130 and she had also brought out a cantata, “For th 
Queen,” dedicated to Queen Alexandra, and which was 
produced in 1911 by the Dulwich Choral Society. Ma 

of the most prominent singers of the day have included 


Allitsen’s songs in their 
Miss Allitsen are given as 
Mail of October 
| 


“Her first ambition was to become an authoress, but sh 


Frances reperiory 


Further details about 


lows by the London Daily 


soon turned to writing for her wn amusement 


Though she knew 


song 


nothing of harmony. she wrote a set 


ting for Longfellow’s ‘Hemlock Tree,’ and her efforts s 
impressed Weist Hill, the then head of the Guildhal 
School of Music, that he arranged that she should hav: 


lessons in composing 


“Very soon afterward Miss Allitsen won the Lady May 


oress’ prize with an overture called ‘Undine,’ and a second 
overture, ‘Slavonic,’ was performed by the students’ or 
chestra under Mr. Hill’s conductorship and at the Cryst 
Palace 

“It was the ‘Song of Thanksgiving’ which le Miss 
Allitsen famous As a bridal anthem was sung by 
Madame Crossley at the marriage of Lord Shaftesh 


orite numbers of Clara Butt 
America 


It became one of the fav 

England and Madame Nordica 
Jules Lumbard. 

Civil War times, died j 

mm in Monrose 


a singer of the 
Thursday, October 10. He was bx 
County, New York, April 18, 

The late ~perator, late: 
as a printer and afterward studied law. He married Mary 
Elliott, of Ala. At one he was wort! 
$300,000, but died penniless. 

The rnoon at 
the home of the deceased, $2 West Sixty-eighth street. Chi 
cago. The Frank W Gunsalus, in whose church 
choir Mr. Lumbard had sung for 
delivered the pallbearers were Frank 


Jules Lumbard, 
Chicago, 


singer worked as a telegraph 


Tuscumbia time 


funeral services were held last Friday afte 


Rev. Dr 


some twenty ve years 


eulogy T he Borton, 


western superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad: A. A 
Jallings, of the Pennsylvania: Julius W. Seibel, Charles 
Taylor and John Cryan. The remains were taken to 
Omaha Neb., there to be laid beside those of his wife 
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(Continued from page 29.) 
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Marcoux Due in December. 
of the Boston Opera Company, will re- 


States in December During the sea 

vill be heard as Don Juan, Scarpia in “Tosca,” 

iff in “Jewels of the Madonna,” and Athanael in 
will al be heard in “Tales of Hoffmann” 


in ther role Mr. Marcoux is at present in Turin, 


Becker Debut with New York Symphony. 


liam A, Becker, the American pianist, will make his 


but with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
eoliar ill, Tuesday afternoon, November 12. Mr. 
cker will tour this season under the management of 


Dimitrieff Recital. 


Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, will give a re 
\eolian Hall, New York, Sunday evening, Novem 
er program will not be confined to Russian 
will embrace songs in German, French and 
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While examining the manuscript letters in the cases of 
the British Museum recently the Don was impressed with 
the poor quality of much of the handwriting. 

“Is this the best you have?” he asked the attendant. 

“What do you mean, sir? The best what?” 

“Is this the best handwriting you have?” replied the 
Don. 

“That handwriting is not put there as samples or models 
of penmanship, but to show how those authors, artists, 
and other great explained the 
obliging attendant. 

“Well, I think it 


“Take, for instance, 


composers men wrote,” 


exclaimed the Don. 
fence picture there 


is a disgrace,” 
that barbed wire 
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“GENTLEMEN, YOU TRIFLE.” 


see, that one 
lyle wrote it.” 
“Yes, that’s Carlyle’s handwriting. Very characteristic 
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it is, too,” said the attendant, looking carefully at the 
letter. 

“And then cast your eye on this jumble of scratch, 
blot and corkscrew. Do you consider that worthy of 
Beethoven?” asked the Don in his thundering tones. 

“Beethoven wrote like that,” said the attendant. 

“Well, what if he did? Is that any reason why all these 
horrible examples of handwriting should be held up to 
the studious eyes of the young? You would do far more 
good if you filled these cases choice and selected 
mottoes carefully written by artists of penmanship. Or, 
if you must have examples of illustrious authors, I shall 
be glad to furnish you with the manuscript of some of 
to THe Musicat Courier,” said the knight 


with 


my letters 
with a bow. 

“You are very kind, I assure you,” replied the attendant 
with tears of gratitude in his eyes. “You would be sur- 
prised if you knew how many thousands of persons look 
at these autograph letters in the cases here without any 
feelings of generosity for the Museum. They come, and 
they go, and that’s the end of it; not one of them has 
ever offered us a manuscript of his own.” 

“You shall have mine,” said the knight with a bow; 
“and Don Keynoté’s word is as good as his bond.” 

“What!” exclaimed the attendant, grasping the knight's 
hand. “Are you Don Keynoté, the Don Keynoté?” 

“The same. My name has its value anywhere—except 
on money orders,” replied the Don. 

“T have long longed for a Don Keynoté note,” 
attendant. 

“I have given my word that you shall have it,” 
the knight, leaving the room. 


said the 


replied 


The Don went upstairs to the Egyptian rooms and 
sauntered among the ruins of Memphis, Thebes and 
Karnack. In a glass case he observed the mummy of 


Anch Hapi, a musician of Ancient Egypt. 

“The fame of that musician rests entirely on the fact 
that his cymbals were buried with him,” mused the Don; 
“without his instruments to distinguish him he might 
have been taken for anybody or nobody. I must insist 
on having several copies of THe Musicat Courter put 
into my casket in order that the name of Don Keynoteé 
may be preserved in the museums of the future.” 

Turning to the big policeman who was on duty there 
to keep order among the mummies and to prevent them 
quarreling, he asked him if he knew what disease the 
aforesaid Anch Hapi had died of. 

“Wot disease ’o00 died of?” queried the policeman 

“This man here,” replied the knight, pointing to 
case. 

“"E’s a mummy, ’e is. 


the 


That's all Hi can tell you. Dr. 


Budge is the hexpert of them subjects ‘ere,’ said the 
policeman. 
“Will you ask Dr. Budge to come here a moment?” 


continued the knight with an authoritative wave of his 
hand. 

“Dr. Budge is busy, sir. “E cawn’t attend to the 
wisitors.” 

“Take him this copy of THe Musicat Courter and tell 
him that Don Keynoté wishes to see him.” 

The policeman reluctantly did as he was told to do, 
unable to gainsay the authoritative manner of the knight. 

In a few minutes Dr. Budge came hurriedly into the 
room and grasped the Don's hand. 

“This is a_ pleasure,” exclaimed the Egyp- 
tologist and keeper of the Egyptian antiquities of the 
British Museum. “1 often wished for this honor 
I know of no living man who is so suitable for a mummy 
room as yourself,” continued the great scholar, still shak- 
ing the knight’s hand 

“It is a satisfaction to shake 
superb books on Egypt,” said the Don 

“You know them?” asked Dr. Budge 

“Sir,” replied Don Keynoté with a profound bow, “I 
often use them to sit on when the piano stool isn’t high 
enough. 

“You are perfectly right,” said Dr. Budge. “That is the 
proper way to treat any book you cannot understand.” 

At this moment Flinders Petrie, 


great 


have 


the hand that wrote those 


who was as anxious as 


Dr. Budge to meet Don Keynote, entered the Egyptian 
galleries. 

“Let me introduce my friend Petrie, who has added 
so much to the world’s knowledge of Ancient Egypt,” 


said Dr. Budge. 

“Sir,” said the Don, “I have long been familiar with 
your name, and now that | have seen your face I know 
I shall never be able to forget it.” 

“Please wear this fourth dynasty scarab as a reminder 
of our meeting,” said Flinders Petrie, taking a stickpin 
from his tie and presenting it to the knight 

“Gentlemen,” said Don Keynoté to the two Egyptolo- 
“I have taken a great interest in this musician here 
in this case—Anch Hapi. I have read the works of Bel- 
zoni, of Brugsch, Lange, Lefébvre, Lepage, Renouf, Lep- 
Maspero, Moret, Naville, Turaieff, Wiedermann, as 
well as your own stupendous works, in the hope of finding 
out why Anch Hapi died. What was the disease that 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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New York, during the Season 1912-1913 
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First Appearance Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
MAX PAUER lirst Appearance 


EUGENE YSAYE 

First Appearance with Orchestra 
MISCHA ELMAN 

l‘irst Appearance with Orchestra 


lirst Appearance Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
EFREM ZIMBALIS1 ERNEST SCHELLING Mme. MARIE. RAPPOLD 
HENRY P. SCHMITI First Appearance IOMIN McCORMACE 
MAUD POWELL RUDOLPH GANZ First Appearance 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


“The New York Philharmonic is an institution of whose his “There has seldom been a more enthusiastic audience in 


tory and achievements New York may well be proud.”—Richard Symphony Hall at an orchestral concert Philip Hale in Bo 





Aldrich in New York Times. 


“Mr. Stransky has what New Yorkers enjoy most, rhythmic 
energy, dramatic impulses, and the art of bringing out emotional 
climaxes. He has triumphantly demonstrated that he is 
in the same class with Anton Seidl and Gustav Mahler.”— 


T. Henry Fink in New York Evening Post. 


ton Herald. 


“The visiting orchestra scored a complete triumph 


Stransky won a greaf triumph in his own right.”—Arthur Elson 


in Boston Advertiser 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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JULIA CULP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

















Ju Ip, t Dutch lieder singer, has moved the musi was a revelation; and the two comparatively seldom heard songs for 
l ngholds of Germany, Russia, Hungary and Great Clarchen, from the “Egmont” music, were of a like quality; Schu- 
Reteats The following notices refer to her recitals in bert’s “Ave Maria,” again, was wondertul in its sympathy and play 
. wee saat . 4 of tone color, as was also his “Der Musensohn At the close of 
{ n this first group of songs, Madame Culp was recalled again and 
| nS rd afternoon gain with enthusiasm. Her second group of songs, Richard Strauss’ 
( t ecital of the present “Traum durch die Dammerung”’ and “Heimliche Aufforderung.” 
» r » perfection, and three songs by Hugo Wolf, were equally well interpreted, and 
‘ t and of the full 
r crt In these 
( " The r 
f I 4 tsell a reveiat 
¢ t marked the variou 
€ | far ng ’ i ttle 
\ g 1 g nd the inger a 
! rT 
pa tT n ‘ ! 1 
1 be 
' 
J ( I Ha 
} 
r command a 
' ' ed ke her ng 
I t ed from the ng 
J I Cor 1 Loewe nd ma 
{ retted t 
) i kK r 
\ ] iB ter 1 t t} wccomp ed and 
| ( recital of 
t f . ptional d 
" isiasm rt 
I i ys 
bet f 
aut ud ‘ t eted with tl ex 
kee ympathy which the n t ihent character 
! t ‘ bert twe Suleika ongs came fir 
ening ild hav been found, for their intimate 
t i ng get t mee imto clo 
C t te ent of the t 
1 g mad 1 ng peal rhe two 
I r f ung For pure beaut 
' etely « tble than Miss Culp’ JULIA CULP 
] a’ “Nachtiga nd the “Spanisches Lied” and 
D M } re with perception of t length Madame Culp granted a single encore, Schubert's “Du 
vl t le « vonderf ! London Times bist die Ruhe Scotsman, Edinburgh 
! n] ( t t Dutch lieder singer, lu Culp, the great lieder singer, wl made her first appearance 
reappearance at Bechstein Hall yesterday after n Scotland last night in the Music Hall, left an extraordinary im 
f | ered r wit 1 F 1 to which many pression upon her audience She is an al singer, unique in the 
! n ] ri r 1 f ardent temperament | ession of the all round qualities required of a truly great artist 
n e te t } ngine suffer from exag ice, brain temperament, personality and magnificent physique. 
the cultured rtist keen sense of proportion e has the daring t conceive her tone and phrasing on a grand 
tt f ns that the int scale, and has the power and skill to achieve her own conceptions 
t r Ile nt S} nbines all that is best in different schools—has Caruso like 
' 1 nt | f ton ality, quantity and duration of tone, with all the grace and seem 
the most neg mplicity f French artist Alike in her personality and in 
nd ¢ int she is dignified, but it is a dignity aglow with passionate 
fire N ne who heard her singing f Schubert's “Ave Maria” 
tM ( ed what the (the prayer of Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake) will ever forget it 
l er tion ntensity of Hler conception w not that of tl concert room singer, not that 
utburst of the final verse { the e maiden in distress on the lonely hillside, but that of the 
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prayer of all womanhood. Her art, like all great art, is symbolic. 
And how full of fresh young life was her conception of Clara’s songs 
Beethoven. Of Richard Strauss’ 
songs, “Traum durch die Dammerung” was hypnotic in the intensity 
of its dreamy fire, as was also Hugo Wolf's “Und willst du dienen 
these was the 


from Goethe's “Egmont” set by 


Liebsten Sterben Sehen.” In strong contrast to 
gypsy like “In my Dark Lock’s Shadow Gently my Beloved Lies. 
She is indeed a bewitching singer, and when she had added Schu- 
“Du Ruh” slow out intense 
rhythmic movement and a magnificent of Schubert's 
climax her conquest of the musical public in Edinburgh was com- 
(Adv.) 


Ancient Pipes Preserved. 
At one of Messrs. Sotheby’s sales last month, Lot 539, 
listed: “A Pair of Double-pipes or Flutes, identified by 
able authorities as the Gingros or Aulos Gingrianos of 


bert’s bist die with mesmerizingly 


realization 


plete.Edinburgh Evening News. 





Greco-Egyptian writers,” was disposed of for £75. It is 
with regret we have to record that the ancient pipes and 
their cases were bought by Dr. H. Schafer, Director of the 
Egyptian Department of the Royal Art Museum of Berlin. 
There seems to have been no attempt to obtain these in- 
struments of such high importance in the history and 
development of music for our British Museum, or Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. The tale of this 
remarkable specimen of the “Diaulos,” to give the pipes 
their classical appellation, is interesting. They were found 
by Prof, Flinders Petrie in the of a lady named 
Maket at Beni-Hasan, in the Fayoum, in 1890; the player 
is believed to have been buried B. C. 1200, and her coffin 
Find- 


had 


tomb 


when opened yielded several treasures of antiquity. 
that the 
preserved the relics intact, and that they were not damage? 


or in pieces, which fate has befallen all similar examples 


ing case in which they were contained 


of these delicate pipes which have come into the possession 
of the various museums, Professor Petrie despatched his 
find to Dr. T. 
value might be ascertained as to the scale system of the 


Lea Southgate, hoping that something otf 
ancient people of the Nile. After considerable investiga- 
tion and experiment, Dr. Southgate, following a suggestior 
seen in an ancient Egyptian fresco in the Brisish Museum, 
found that the pipes spoke on being fitted with small beat- 
ing reeds cut from straw Then it became apparent that 
the notes yielded from the finger holes were practically the 
notes of our diatonic scale, not a system of quarters o- 
thirds of a tone, as has always been supposed by historians 
as standing for the scale system of the Egyptians, Persians 
ind Arabs. 

The discovery some sensation at the time; it 
showed that instead of deriving our Western music system 
from the Greeks, it was evident the source came from the 
more ancient land of Egypt. Dr. Southgate lectured on 
the pipes and on old music and instruments of the period 
‘The Musical (Session 1800-1), and 
his papers appear in the “Proceedings” of that date, besides 
written for journals. J. Finn 


made 


hefore Association’ 


several articles musical 
cleverly played the venerable pipes, and Sir John Stainer, 
who presided at a lecture given at the R. A. M., declared 
that this dicovery necessitated the rewriting of the first 
chapter in the “History of Music.” 

It is that H. Martyn Kennard, who had 


found the money for this particular expedition of Flinders 


understood 


Petrie, and so obtained the flutes, promised to leave them 
to the British Museum, evidently their proper destination 
However, they were sold at his death, and now the Kaiser's 
mtseum director, appreciating their historical value, has 
carried Fortunately, Dr 
Southgate has retained copies, and it is hoped he may 
the Victoria Albert Museum 
among the musical collection. It would be an interesting 
if some Member of Parliament would ask in the 
House, “When last any money was expended in the pur- 


them away from London 


deposit these, say. in and 


matter 
chase of musical instruments for our National Museum ?” 
The impression is that the present authorities care nothing 
for these old art treasures.—London Musical News. 


Charlotte E. Davis Piano Recital. 

Friday evening. October 18. H. Rawlins Baker’s pupil, 
Charlotte Flma Davis, will give a piano recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York. Miss Davis gave the same pro- 
gram at the Ridgefield Club Casino during the summer, 
with much success, drawing a paying audience moreover. 
The program follows: 


Variations Serieuses . Mendelssohn 
Invitation to the Dance . Weber 
Concert Etude Mac Dowell 
Re rceuse cus vee ...Chopin 
Nocturne in C minor .. Chopin 
Etude in C sharp minor Chopin 
Etude in A flat major. .Chopin 
Fantasia, op. 40......... . Chopin 
Intermezzo, op. 116, No. 4 Brahms 
Tone Picture . Dworak 
Etude in F minor Liszt 





The Magic of Music. 
“He sang of the gilded courts of kings and the tears 
dripped unheeded from the listener's ears.”"—The Story 
Teller. 
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CRITICAL ENDORSEMENTS OF NAHAN FRANKO. 








As one of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and as concert conductor of his 
own and other orchestras, Nahan Franko has received the 
heartiest endorsements from all t 
in America. 


former musical 


he prominent music critics 
Some of the opinions are reproduced as fol- 





lows: 

“Faust.”—As for Nahan Franko, he succeeded in giving an ani 
mated performance of the chestral score; he knew how to play 
delicately for the soloists, yet he did not miss his climaxes.—New 


York Evening Post. 


mendable care, his accom 
There 


ait tor the 


Mr. Franko conducted 
paniments being 
to his work, and he deserves « 
reading.—New York World. 


with most con 


laudably s was a fine swing 





conscientiousness of his 


Mr. Franko conducted the opera for the first time, and is deserv 


ing of credit for the 





care and skill whi n¢ displayed. His accom 


paniments were, in genera), excelient in their f 


of the 


lowing and support 
in music of this 
i with some of it so 


singers—in fact, he showed a greater power 
sort than the colleague who has been intruste 
New 


far this season.- York Times. 


“Marriage of Figaro.”—Nahan I 
making his first 


ranko conducted the performance, 





appearance as a wielder of the operatic baton and 


being the first American to conduct opera in the Metropolitan. He 


acquitted himself with great credit His beat was clear; he gave 


orchestra 
supported 


and he kept the 
His men 


all the entrances with care and certainty, 





oyally 





to a level of lightn 
him.—New York Su 


As for Nahan Franko, who assumed his functions as conductor on 
this occasion, it must be said that he made a very favorable im- 
pression He had his orchestra well in hand and he gave a literai, 
straightforward reading of the score, according to Mozart's obvious 












intentions, without any mistaken attempts at ierm interpreta n, 
which his simple music does not call for His tempi were good, 
and, above all, he accompanied the singers judiciously ana with 
proper shac Evidently Mr. Franko has le ring the 
many years that he has been concert master for many of the world’s 























greatest conductors New York Evening Post 

Nahan Franko cond ed The Marriage of Figar last evening 
Mozart’s music was beautiful as a perfume dragged over a vast 
space, a perfume of lilacs an f red jacinth. It was exquisite. It 
was the first time that an American mducted a grand opera— 
New York American. 

More than usual interest was « ered in the work of the or 
chestra, because of Nahan Franko's presence at the conductor's desk 
It is cause for congratulation that an American born conductor bas 
finally risen to the seat the mighty r opera house Mr 
Franko had a ticklish task following the distinguished Felix Mottle 
as a Mozart conductor, but he carried t gh his task with dis 
tinction. His orchestra was ts best beha r and he read the 
score with fine spirit a spler i avereciation of toma: va 
It was a reverent: adi table f s deli y of touch and a 
splendid pace ar eve f < nce New York Te 
graph 

New York Concert \ grea c e Met 

am concert |: g N I k cleg precision as a « 
the s fo Ire : e and the a 

mirable effaceme f { aying € 

New York Americar 

Every va ge | a sta Central Park 
wa afte a hou efore Nahan 
Frank« S lay concert, which in 
the of the Salome music by Richard 
Strauss The applaus« hat f we t fantasie caused Direct 
Franko to bow ag 1 again to an audience that could not hs 
bee ccommodat 4 era houses New York Trib 

An audience of n fhiftee housand persons heard selec 
tions from Richard Strauss Salome playe by Nahan Franko’s 
orchestra yesterd aft Cent Park It was one of the 
largest gathe gs that As r attended a park oncert Mr 
Franko was liberal in dispensing music, responding to the apy lause 
with an encore for nearly every imber New York Herald 

ROSTON TRIBUTES 

*Tosca.”——-Mr. Frank gave cessive eading of Puccini's 
picturesque and melodramat here was constant attent 
to the nuances, to the shifting rhythms, t the character of the 
motives in their various phases His rea g was intelligently ar 
powerfully dramatic, and w rchestr f wed him with a care 
hat was vitalized by wart reciat f r ser’s intentions 

Boston Herald 

The conductor Nahan Frank first violin in the Metr fi 
Opera Company, made his firet bow t s critical audience and bore 
ed emrhatic honors he fecerve with becoming mx sty His gri 

f his <« cat a! and inst rental forces 

f masterly l g ox™ c s taught hin 

ty. but as well the gentle art of making an @ 
ence feel what he reads by intelligent work with the baton Tt 
orchestra responded gallantly e de nade t by 1) 
composer and tt efhicie he re we a 
opera long to be remem ' : wl a! reali« 
in a season filled with easure f the 1 as w as the newe 
schools of the operatic art Boston Globe 


4 , , a rank 
- , be eorftarmence as ndu y mM k ranke 
“Fledermaus. "- The pert ¢ w r e 


re agreeably, on the le, than has been any other work this 
k. The orchestra not only never obtrusive was even at times 
wee ) 
> shormare id eryti refi tn bas 
delicate Mr. Frank { he held every ng well ha 


nerformance excellent in ensemble and in detail. 


pleasanter evening in the Boston Theater 





thus securing a 
There has seldom been a 


than that of yesterday.—Boston Transcript 


arranged pr 


IN BALTIMORE 
his fifty-five musicians have just closed 
that 
but @ financial success as well 


Mr. Fr 
of px 


anko and a week 


pular concerts have not only been a 


jelightful musical 


treat, There have been several sea 


sons of similar concerts in Baltimore by leading 


rchestr 


as of the 


United States, but we have never had more 





grams than those given by Mr 





mirable violinist and a thoroughly trained musici 
of temperament.—Baltimore Sun 


ADMIRATION 


4 


CHICAGO 
“Tosca.”—Nahan Franko 


received imperative curtain calls 
peatedly, together with the admirable principals. He thoroughly de 
served it The sweep of the bow, with long curves of rhythmic and 
was felt in his mastery of the score and of the 
sway of his baton Chicago Examine 





Franko conducted and received a curtain call which he certain), 
deserved.—Chicago Daily News 
“L’Elisir d’Amore."—Nahan Frankp conducted with 1 » sym 


pathy and skill, and indeed his experience as repetitor 
advantage which per 


had difficulty to 


haps his more celebrated confreres would hav 


have acquired.—Chicago Daily News 


Splendid work in dainty, melodious work of Donizetti augurs wel] 
for his greater opportunity in “La Tosca.” Mr. Franko proved hin 
self a thorough master of his work, snowing complete contro] and 


auth 
all concerned in the 1 
the beauties of this 


ity over the orcl 


estra, and developing a unity of purpose f 


roduction, and an ideal, poetic conception of 


tuneful work Undoubtedly Mr. Franko w 





maintain his high standard and add to his laurels in whatever 
may be permitted to un There will be greater work 
achievement in store for him with “La Tosca.”—Chicago Examine 
As to Nahan Franko, who hade his first appearance in Chicago 
as a conductor last night, only w is of commendat may be ut 
tered He read the Donizetti score with all the warmth and bril 


liancy expected from the Italian music, and had the good sense not 


Wagner 


h singers, leav 


to overwhelm the singers, as t many modern cor 
lo Also he was 


ing them ample room to give ex 






tors 


trained, ire apt to enient with 


ression to their songs and keeping 
the orchestra constantly unde his domination, leading it cleverly 
| 


wherever and however he wish« Chicago Journal 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
“Romeo and Juliet.” As regards Mr. Frank the conductor, the 


habitues of the overa here and in New York will recognize in 




















the efficient concert master who has for many years kept the Met 

litan Orchestra in shape and ade it what it is under its numerous 
special rs He himself has very seldom taken the director's 
chair ‘ alth al here is no ne in this imtry mor 
familiar w cratic wor of all schools M Frank tw he 
remembered me the rescue at perf F { “Mea 
a few years ago whe M Dan sc} essed his tra and des 

he fact that he was ve € s because it was e first he 
of Paderewsrki'’s ope n Pt elphia, Mr. Frank ade a grea 
hit His familiarit “ the works f the Fre and | an 
scl s kes him a part : valuable mar wield the | 

I adel 1 Press 

Haensel and Gretel.”——-Nahan Franko was the nductor, and the 
beautif accompaniments and lent music were worthily inte 
reted fer his intelligently sympathet lire n.—Philadelphi 
Inquirer 
FROM TEXAS 
“Lohengrin.’’—The horus was large and the chestra nder 
the able directorship of Nahan Franko, was quite t Wasn 
that a dear thing for Sel n-Heink and Eames to do to « ‘ 
Nahan Franko to leave his stand and come ther the stag 
to receive the homage so tly lue It wa € ft 
rettiest bits of the evening Haveton Chr cle 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

It is ve nfrequent that Americans win the musical distis 

t ire x € stra tf tan ms gfa era f ‘ 
Nahan Franko, who swept the singers through the ting Stra 
waltzes of “Die Fledermaus” wit! s bator a wh ght w 
lirect Cavalleria Rusticana.” is one of the few American con 
ductors of grand opera 

M Franko is equally und se era Hi 
nterpretation of “Die F! al at the Gra oO " 
House was a delightful s rea g of Cava " 
Rusti tonight will, as last Satu eee new s 
: ar “ k Sa B etin (Adver 





thaement.) 


Jane Osborn-Hannah's Lost Trunk. 


In the suit against the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the loss of her costume trunk during the tour in the 
spring of 1910, Jane Osborn-Hannah obtained a favorabl 
verdict from the awarding to her the 


jury October 10, 


full amount of her claim. 

The trunk in question was lost after the —— of 
Tannhauser,” in Detroit, April 18, 1910, in which 
formance she sang the role of Elizabeth. The loss 
days later when she was cast as Sieg- 


per 
was 
discovered a few 


linde in Chicago with the same company, but as she had 
her wigs in another trunk, a makeshift costume was ar 
ranged and the performance was saved. The costumes 
mostly Wagnerian, were secured by her Paris and had 


won favorable remark from both the press and the public 
The Elsa costume in particular was conceded to be one of 
the handsomest ever seen on the Metropolitan Opera 
stage. 


suenwooo NECVVKIRK 
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Concertmaster Boston Eminent Beriin 
Symphony Orchestra Pienist 
Studios: 178 Huntington Ave., Boston 
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CHICA ] er er 19 
ve Chicago dry goods store is to follow the 
irshall Field & Co., which has one of the 
i 1 he « tr known as the 
Choral Societ The new organization is 
society Last Thursday the 


regular organization and it is reported 


rity that this year the members will do their 
eir organization as powerful as that of 
Co Many local dry goods stores and 
| é ive baseball teams, which, dur- 
er, mp in the mercantile league and do 
t wini the pennant It is well to note that 


taken the initiative 


orming choral associations 


larshall Iield & ¢ Society has for its conductor 
Pape, while R. Gratz Cox is at the head of the 
’ pociety 


a 


Athletic Club announ third season 


Anne 


on six Tues 


es the 


rn opera musicales to be given by Shaw 


Ikner and Marx E. Oberndorfer, pianist 


November 5, in the gymnasium 


club 


‘ t gs, beginning 
to members of the 
November 
November 12, “Hamlet” 
“Manon Les- 


December 10, 


This series is 
heir guests The 


open 
repertory is as follows 
Hearth” 


November 26, 


n the 


ember 19 Herodiade 


“Kuhreigen,” and 


December z, 


nRe 


J \ddams has recruited many singers and formed the 


Pr wT Party Choru 


mee 

evada Van der Veer, 
Whitehill. baritone. of the 
Anollo Musical Club in its 

| | n Sunday afternoon, November 3, 
Theater Mr. Whitehill! last 

the ( nati Festival Seats for “Elijah” are 

e at the Apollo Club box Lyon & 


es is from 50 cents to $2, 


and 
will 


New 


Chicago 


York, 


Opera, 


contralto, of 


performance of 
in the Audi 
of Elijah 
now on 


sang the role 


office in Healy’s and 


according to lo 


tickets has been very large, but 


1 may still be procured 
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begins Sey 
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Celéne Loveland, pianist, announces that she is obliged 
to forego her elementary class because of her constantly 
Miss Loveland’s studios are in 


found for con- 


normal class 


Arts Building, 


increasing 
the Fine 
sultation. 


where she can be 


RR 


The Chicago Grand Opera Company will give five per- 
formances this season at the Alhambra Theater in Milwau- 
kee. Charles Pfister is president of the committee and his 
associates are Gustave Pabst, Otto Falk, D. J. Pettit and 


Joe Nihlein. 
emer 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, has just returned from 
Europe. She which she 
Ryder will 
giving her 


brought home some new music, 
introduce to America Mrs 
England the latter part of March 
Aeolian Hall, London, on April 15 


following week 


Ree 


will this season 
return to 
recital in Other dates 


are booked for the 


A concert will be given on Thursday, October 31, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Automobile Club in the club 


reception rooms. The artists who have been engaged are: 


Mary Ann Kaufman, soprano; Nevada van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso 
The program in its entirety follows: 

Quartet from Rigoletto Verd: 


Inter nos MacFadyen 


Since Lassie Went Awa’ Strickland 

"Way down South ; .V. Harris 

© Golden Land (the West) . Melville 
Mr. Miller 

Sweet and Low Hollins 


Angel Spirit Hoffman 


Miss Kaufman and Mr. Middleton 


I Feel ,Thy 


Morning Sneaks 
I addie Thayer 
Evening Song C. Kriens 
Love, I Have Won You L.. Konald 
Madame Van der Veer 
Trio from Faust Gounod 
Frihlingzeit tecker 
Love’s Philosophy Huhn 
Denny’s Daughter Huhn 
\ Birthday ° Woodman 
Miss Kaufman 
Autumn Mendelssohn 
Soring Mendelssohn 
Moment that IT Bless (by request) Denn+ 
Madame Van der Veer and Mr. Miller 
Winds and Waves Handel 
Thursday Molloy 
Three Fishers Hullah 
The Year's at tl Spring . Beach 
Mr. Middleton 
Sex from I 1 Donizetti 
(Arr anged for quartet 
Ss 

The following postcard has been received at this office 

from George Everett, mailed from Birmingham, Ala., Oc- 


tober 6, ro12: “The only musical paper IT could find here 


was THE Musicat Courter. I am the soloist with Liber- 
ati's Band one week here and two in Boston.” 
nner” 

Clarence Eidam, pianist, has returned from Berlin, where 
he spent the summer with Josef Lhevinne, and opened his 
season with a recital at Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia., on 
September 27, playing the following program: 
Toccata and fugue 
Andante in F... 


. Bach-T ausig 
.. Beethoven 


Rhapsodie, E flat . Brahms 
Prelude vaadas . .Gliere 
WOT kcdceecccéveccacavessc ap ns ton abadues dicate 6usesee Debussey 
Symphonic SEED Noeal’s coe nuns c6eabse Rhema keeeess oe Schumann 
Nocturne a costae Chopin 
OO ti ad pv acaaa ved bud 0b nary ob6oe Au.e84s pepenten teen eaete ed Chopin 
Etude ; . «Chopin 
PUG io isinids cw ice a wees chsacdwtald edn es C4 ecceeen <hNes Chopin 


nRe 
Mrs. Theodore Worcester will present the entire Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra at the Grand Opera House, Au- 
rora, Ill., Tuesday, October 29. Mrs. Worcester, pianist, 
will be the soloist of the evening. Every seat has been 
secured and the affair will not only be one of the greatest 
musical events ever given in Aurora, but will surpass most 
of the previous social undertakings in this beautiful Chi- 
cago suburb. 
Re 
Herbert Witherspoon, the popular American basso and 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, will be heard in song recital next Sunday afternoon, 
October 20, at the Studebaker Theater under the direction 


of F. Wight Neumann. Mr. Witherspoon has not been 
heard in recital in Chicago for the last three years. The 
complete program is as follows: 

Per questa bella mano (separate concert aria) ° . Mozart 
Un ruisselet bien clair (from Les Pelerins de la Mecque)..... Gluck 
AGREES oc cvdcc dar . ._Beethoven 
TiobeslawseRen occ esc cn cnc cascccsevcssnnceceeseenanesese Schubert 
Am die Layer cue cccccnccceucs . Schubert 
Es treibt mich hin ...... .. Schumann 
Wer machte dich so breaks. vavnkeuese® .. Schumann 
Wanderlied .. Schumann 
Stindchen ...........- . Brahms 
Todessehnen ......... oe eo ey Ee Brahms 
Je ne veux pas autre chase . Widot 
Madrigal ....... awe . Thomas 
Vieille Chanson ...... ‘ ewe ab endeann wee 
Not with Angels ; . Rubinstein 
© Thou Billowy Harvest Field . Rachmaninoft 


the bees Korbay 
..Old English 


Rosebud Melody)... 


(Elizabethan 


List to Me, (Hungarian 


Sweet Kate (Elizabethan Song).............. 


Song) 


I Know Where I'm Goin’, She Said ...Old Irish Country Song 

The Next Market Day ..Old Irish Country Song 

Requiem (first time) S. C. Colburn 

The Fool of Thule ais wine .Yon 
RRR 

Frederic Shipman visited this office last Friday and 


showed the writer the bookings secured for his artists all 

through the season. Mr. Shipman broke all records in 

Canada this season and will have a large share in the en- 

gagements made throughout the States this year. 
nee, 

Hazel Mudge, soprano and professional pupil of Her- 
man Devries, has been engaged to sing in “The Messiah” 
in Aurora on Friday evening, November 22. The other 
soloists are John B. Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, 
basso 

nee 
W. Spencer Jones, of the managerial firm of Haensel & 


Jones, New York, was in Chicago last week and visited 
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300 SINGERS 


BY THE 


APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB of Chicago 


HARRISON M. 


Auditorium Theatre, Sunday Afternoon, November 3, at 3:30 


J A EL 


WILD, Conductor 





Mme. LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN, Soprano. 
PROFESSIONAL SINGERS 


Soloists : 


A CHOIR OF SIXTEEN 


Mme. NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contraito. 
A BOY SOPRANO 


THE ENTIRE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Mr. REED MILLER, Tenor Mr. CLARENCE WHITEHILL. Baritone 


A LADIES’ TRIO OF PROFESSIONAL SINGERS 
ARTHUR DUNHAM, Organist 





TICKETS, 





SOc to 
Now on sale at the Apollo Club Box Office in Lyon & Healy's, Wabash and Adams. CARL D. KINSEY, Sec’y 


$2.00 
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MARION GREE 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Auditorium Building 
Direction: E. A. STAVRUM 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 





Tuomas N. MAC B 


BARITONE 
Voice Production, Song Recitals 
Three years eesistant te Frank Gag Clerk 
Suite 609 Fine Art . Chicage, Il. 
beh 4 -— 





HERMAN DEVRIES 


VOCAL TEACHER 

ORATORIOS, OPERAS, 

STUONO : 519-628 Fine Arte Besditeg, Chicage 
Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES. Assistant 





56 GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
~ —_ $19°Fine Arts Building 135 East 624 Street Chicago. Ill 


CELENE LOVELAND Px 


1354 East 53d Street ° Chicago, itt. 
Phone, Hyde Park 3332 


» LLEWELLYN 


Concert Pianiste 
In Europe Whole Season 1912-13 


Address, Regensburger St. 2, e al . 
1520, Pirst National Bank Building, ~- . . 








Bertia, W. 
Chicago 
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the offices of THe Musicat Courter Mr. Jones reported 
big bookings for all the artists under the Haensel & Jones 
management. 
nnre 

Alfred Goldmann, pupil of Frederik Frederiksen, played 
the Saint-Saéns concerto at a studio last 
Mr. Goldmann will play the same con- 
certo in Cedar Rapids, Ia. Ruth Clarkson, of 
England, was formerly a pupil of Mr. 
whom she studied several years prior to studying with 


violin recital 
Friday evening 
London, 
Frederiksen, with 
Emile Sauret. While studying with Mr. Frederiksen she 
gained the Dove Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, which is worth three years’ free tuition 
at said institution. Mr. Frederiksen is also the instructor 


of the following American pupils: Benjamin Paley, Al- 


fred Goldmann, Pearl Hinkel, Neva Chilberg, Clarence 
Evans, Arthur Uhe, Susie Hammond, Emma Will and 
many others. 

nme 


George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor and member of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, has been engaged 


by F. Wight Neumann for a song recital at the Stude 
baker Theater, Sunday afternoon, January 5. This will 
be Mr. Hamlin’s only recital appearance in Chicago this 


season 
nnre 
John B. Miller is leaving Sunday night to fill a 


of engagements in Kansas. Mr 


week 

Miller filled over sixty 

engagements this past summer, having appeared in twelve 

different States touring from Chicago to the Pacific Coast 

He has already booked over fifty dates for this season. 
nnre 

Lulu Jones Downing will give a reception to the patron- 
esses of the Bispham recital at the home of Mrs. Harry 
L. Hollister in Birchwood, Tuesday afternoon, October 29 
An informal musicale will be given in the afternoon which 
will enlist the services of several Chicago artists 

nner, 

Mrs. Claude L. Steele, correspondent for THe MusiIcaL 
Courter in Muskogee, Okla., passed through Chicago last 
week en route to her home town from the East where she 
weeks As 


will 


several she 


Steel 


vacation of 
Muskogee, Mrs 


Her many pupils are awaiting her return with great anti- 


spent her soon as 


reaches resume her lessons. 
cipation 

nRne 
Halamicek, for many instructor of the 
violin at the American Conservatory, has bought a ranch 
at Campbell, in the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, Califo 


nia. Campbell is situated near San Jose, known as the 


Joset years an 


“Garden City.” He reports having raised a fine harvest 


of prunes, apricots and peaches. Jan Kalas, formerly a 
cellist of the Chicago Orchestra, is associated with him 
in this new venture 
Rae, 
Marie Rappold, prima donna soprano of the Metropoli 
New York, make her first 
song recital afternoon, 


tan Opera Company of will 
Sunday 


Wight 


Chicago appearance in 
under the direction of F 
nnre 


Voe, pianist, appeared in a recital before the 
The program 


October 27, Neumann 

Elsie de 
La Grange Woman’s Club, September 24 
was well received and arrangements were made after the 
concert for future appearances for this artist in La Grange 
Silas, two 
“Blue 


Miss de Voe played the gavotte in E minor by 


Chopin etudes, and arabesques on the theme of 
waltzes by Strauss-Schulz-Evler 
nne 
Mr. and Mrs. James G. MacDermid 
ary artistic success when they appeared as the attraction 


Danube” 
won their custom- 


on the Knox artist course at Galesburg, Ill, on October 3 


Press opinions follow: 








During the e years Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid has w 
f herself a ace in the affections of music lovers, and 

day is recogn yne f America’s great artists. More like 

goddess than a mortal, Mrs. MacDermid entered, smiling, up: 

¢ stage at Beecher Chapel Thursday night Wonderfully gracious 
und queenly, she had her audience captured by her very presence 
1t when her voice began it antment the charm was complete 
Her voice i¢ of marvelous range, brilliance nd flexibility, making it 

ssible for her to interpret every sha of n with thrilling 

tensity The first he With \ e Cla f Haydn's 
Creati " was th ASS f € s " h is ever 
artist’s program that is we halanced It w at le 
Your Kiss,” by John W i ‘ wa « euenees & 
had to be repeated It was 5 t * wt striking range ar 
assion of her voice perfectly 

lames G. MacDermid played his wife's accompaniments very ax 
eptably The last grour » of songs was written for Mrs. MacDer 
nid by her husband, a ‘re was a peculiar charm hearing them 





nterpreted by the composer and the voice for which they were 
written. They were sung with a pass that glorified her, her hus 
hand and the songs, and enraptured the audience. Mr. MacDermid 


ublicity, his songs 
welcomed by the 
that My 


them a wonderful 


is a tone writer of wide reputation. With little ; 
have heen sought by famous singers and cordially 
Mrs. MacDermid wrote ds to “The 
Heart Is Singing” and her husband has 
musical setting Mrs. MacDermid has 
with extraordinary skill, 
pianissimos to large, rich, even « 
long be remembered by those who were priv 


burg Republican- Register. 





; + 0 Son 
public the w ong 


given 
voice and 


a well schooled 


uses it passing easily from high sopran 
ntralto tones The evening wil! 


attend. —Gales 


ged to 


One of the finest recitals given in the city for some time was that 


by Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, who appeared last evening at Beeche 














NORDIGA 
ALDA 
HALLOGK 
BISPHAM 


Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA 


Assisted by 
WILLIAM MORSE RUMMEL, Violinist 
ROMAYHE SIMMONS, Pianist 


Mme. FRANCES ALDA 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co 
ANDRE BENOIST, Pianist 


Mme, MARY HALLOCK 


A Pianiste of Power, Poetry 
and Personality 





DAVID BISPHAM 
BARITONE 
Assisted by 

HABRY M. GILBERT, Pianist 



































Exclusive Management; FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy Street, - Chicago 
Chapel on the Artists’ ¢ se A large audience had assembled ! Saturday afternoon, November 9. His first orchestral ap 
Mrs ‘ lermid ha wu ‘ sbura befor nd le] >) ] ( 
MacDern mS sung Csate s ° e, anc every pearances will be in Philadelphia with the Philadelphia Or 
esen a musical treat was in store Mrs. MacDern ig , . ‘ : " , ' , . 
’ ‘ chestra, November 1 and when he will play the Bru 
CX stle of song In splendid vy © she sang with fire 
i cons nate artistry Such depth and purity of voice and sy certo in G mi I 
etic expression could not fai t appea Agair : aga During his years abroad Mr Persinger won genuine tr 
ghout the program she was recalled for encores. Her ve umphs in Germany and England. Some of his criticisms 
t and musical il ere sh n om her « ce f mm posers 
y al skill were show fro er a ‘ were of so laudatory a character that it was deemed best 
Haydn, Brahms, Reger, Hildach, Gilberte, MacFadyer Thomps he , ; ss 
} ' ~ . t i nh ali of thet n ondon articulas 10S! 
Debussy, Paladihle, Chaminade, Massenet and MacDermid. These ®t to publish all « rem. In London, particula mos 
gS were sermons 1 the beauty of the vernacular In the a extravagant praises were written ol the young man’s tal 
re lulating planes of human emotion were displayed in all their ents one critic declared that his performances disclosed 
se oO dramatic genius anc y nderful persons 
$ nly great dramatic genius and truly wonderful pe ality some of the “verve f Ysaye, who was one of Persinger’s 
ned with a beautiful voice could give such artistic interpreta t 
: / ; masters 
tions Tohn Winter Thompson's song, “Your Kiss proved 
favorite and received so much applause that Mrs. MacDermid a In Germany Persinger has played f royalty and r 
eared again for its repetition. M MacDermid at the close of ceived honors that might make a less sensible young man 
gram presented a group of songs composed by her husband, James lose his head. Persinger, however, comes back to his native 
MacDe who, th h the evenis acted as her accompanist 
, Kpdrasceef as ° ; ? land with his common sense Americanism intact, and is 
His songs are rapidly growing ' ularity throug t the ' , . " ‘ \ 
Mrs. MacDermid sang “‘! fillment,” “Charity 1 “If I Kne looking forward eageriy t is jong tour which has een 
You and You Knew Me” in such a capt g way at her h booked by the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
shared the honors of the evening wit The Galest RD 
Fy ng Mai 
ner SCHUMANN-HEINK IN BROOKLYN. 


Theodore S. Bergey, tenor appeared before the North 


End Woman's Club, of Evanston, IIL, on Tuesday, Octo 
ber 1. On October 8 he sang at the Woman's Club of 
Evanston, meeting with his usual artistic success. Among 


the numbers presented by Mr. Bergey was a group of 


the Chicago 


a number by 


songs from the pen of Lulu Jones Downing 
Mrs. Bergey, pianist, played 
and one by Chopin 


composer Liszt 


Rene Deveres 


PERSINGER’S VIOLINS VALUED AT $27,000. 


Louis Persinger, the newest American violinist, whose 


European successes have been widely recorded, arrived in 





LOUIS 


PERSINGER 


New York Monday morning of this week on the steam 
ship Rotterdam of the 
able violins, appraised at $27,000, are being stored in a 
safety vault while Mr 


Holland-American line. His valu 


Persinger and his mother, who a 
companied him from abroad, are visiting the father of the 
young artist at Colorado Springs. Persinger the elder 
has not seen his son or wife in several years 

Mr. Persinger will be back in New York in November 


as his first recital at Acolian Hall has been scheduled for 


Madame Schumann-Heink will open ti seaso in 
Brookly morrow evening Thursday “ a recita 
n the Opera House { the Academy {f Music under the 

spice t the Br KIY Institute The contralto will 

ng a Mozart a Sextus’) ngs by Richard 
Strauss, Max Reger Raff mm air from Mendelssoh 
Elijah Agnus Dei.” by Bizet, and a er p of Enetlisl 


Rummel, C1 
Molloy 

ps of solos, and the great singe: 
Katharine Hoff 


irles F. Edson, Lang 


don Ronald and |]. J Eduard Collins, a young 


gain will have 1 mpathetic support of 


vi 


omp nist 


GALSTON, MUNICH PIANIST, IN NEW YORK. 


Gottfried Galston e Munich pianist, who ig t ' 
America this seasor rrived in New York Monday mor 
ning on the steamer Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm of the North 
German Lloyd lin Galston is to open the new Aeolian 


Hall in West Forty-second street New York 


N vember 7 


Saturday 


Janet Spencer Returns More Girlish. 


\ppearing more harmingly girlish than ever, Janet 
Spencer, the popular Americar mtralto, returned recently 
trom an eighteen 1 n England he 
nder ‘ anagemet f the Wolfs M Bure 
and w again ive ma king 1 her native t 
this season wit rator and cl I etic 

While f \ Sp sang near eve irae 
tv of Great Hritain in oratori in recital and with 
hestra The English hove he contralto ice and M 
Spencer's notices indicate that they hugely admired hers 


gland, lived w 


ot 


For a time Miss Spencer while in Ex 
] burbs: her 


‘ontinent. Durin 


vs were ally spent on the ( 


; 
one rip she Na t exciting experience masting 


Switzerland 


Detroit Philharmonic Course. 


James E. Devoe announces the artists for his Phithar 


monic course rf concerts in Detr« tt Madame ™ human } 


Heink is the first Flon 
on November 16 Alma 


John McCormack appears 
16: Al 


attraction on October 29 The 


zaley Quartet will play next 
Gluck follows on November 28 
Mischa January 


Nielsen and her company, January 28; 


on December 5 Elman, on 


Josef Lhevinne 
February 18 


- 


Adelene Genee, the famous dancer and her 
own ballet and orchestra, will close the series on April 





director 


Vincent d'Indy of the Schol: antoru 
poser of “Wallenstein,” of “The Song the Rell f 
Fervaal,.” which is seon to be given at the Paris Opera 
and of a host of other w rks, has been made an Officier d 


la Legion d’Honneur.—Paris Figaro 
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w York, October 11, 1912 
Ad Bowne, the soprano, who hails from Philadelphia 
and is well known thereabouts, having sung in prominent 
1 and church circles, is making many friends in the 


ld through her fine voice and winning per- 


lit She sang for managers Dippel and Hammerstein, 

4 | has a message from the former asking her to sing for 
Koemmenich, the new conductor of the Ora- 

ety, ha Iso heard and admired her, and a 


church has her in mind for a place with big 
sing at musicales at the Stotesburys’ in 
| delphia this season: she cherishes a beautiful gift of 
sung at their mansion before. 


for her are opening, and this 


from them, having 
It wouk em that avenues 
l he has the voice, education and personality 

me RR 
hristiaan Kriens and Eleanor Foster Kriens are again 
with classes in violin, composition, piano, coaching 
German), eté They prepare pupils from the 


meert stage. Ensemble lessons in the form 


( rrencn, 


rudiments to <¢ 


{ duets, trios, quartets, special courses for teachers, a 
“Virtu Class” for violinists—all this comes under their 
plat A special feature is their affiliation with the Kriens 
Studios in Paris and Kriens Orchestra in Holland (the 
er Kriens). Mr. Kriens has resumed violin instruction 


at The His star pupil there is 


\ 


Tarrytown, N.Y. 
who will be heard in important concerts this 


Castle, 
Viiss Power 


Ca on 


nere*e 
Emma A. Dambmann (Mrs. Herman G. Friedmann) 
ings in public far too little to satisfy her admirers. This 
largely owing to her being so busy with pupils, for she 
is a very successful teacher. Of their doings Tue Mvu- 


icaL Courter prints frequent news; of her singing less, 
but the appended was written by an admirer: 

Mi Dambmann’s voice must be heard to be fully appreciated. It 

f the w 1 a grand voice, even, mellow, powerful 

sthetic Particularly noticeable are the purity of the quality 

fr ation lack of which often constitutes 

gri defect in contralto voices Another valuable char 

‘eM Dambmann'’s voice is its almost marvelous carrying 

nh : her fill the largest auditoriums with an eas 

} reme atiefactory to the newer: for no artist, it 





CABLEGRAM 
Dresden - October 13th 


LEON RAINS 


Scored the triumph of his 
life at a farewell Concert 
given at the Palmgarten, 
Dresden, on Saturday Night, 
12th. Roland Bocquet, the 
Dresden composer, who 
comes with him to Amer- 
ica, acted as accompanist on 
this occasion, 





he program comprised 
noy elt ies by Max Schill- 
ings, Roland Bocquet, Hans 
Sommer. 

The Hall was packed to 
suffocation. Encore after 
encore was insisted upon 
and Mr. Rains was the sub- 
ject of stormy ovations by a 
public who have for the last 
ten years been accustomed 
to look upon Rains as their 
nrime favorite. 





Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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matters not how highly cultured, can adequately interpret a com 


position of high order unless she “feels” that her voice is filling the 
place where she is singing. The singer’s perfect enun-ia 
tion, which was well displayed in the German song, “O Beloved,” 


is of a clearness rare among contraltos. .Every word and syllable 


was distinct 
RR, 

Claude Warford, who was engaged last month as tenor 
soloist and musical director at the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Morristown, N. J., has engaged one of his art- 
ist-pupils, John Lindsay, as solo baritone of his choir. 
Mr. Warford opened his studio at 60 Washington square 
last week with the largest number of students enrolled 
since his coming to the metropolis five years ago. Com- 
bining the special knowledge of the singer with the wider 
ability of the musician, and the tactful carriage of the 
traveled man of the world, Mr. Warford is making him- 
self favorably known. 

nnre 

Mary T. Williamson, a Leschetizky pupil, splendid pian- 

ist and successful teacher, spent a beautiful summer in the 











“Will you dedicate 
“With pleasure. 


She: 


He: 


your new composition to me?” 


It is called ‘Intermezzo Grotesque.’ ” 





Berkshire Hills, and returns to her work with every prom- 
ise Of a large class. It is to some extent unfortunate that 
she is so busy with pupils, since it prevents her playing in 


public; to hear her is to listen to convincing, warm, pian- 


istic art 
neRre 
Idelle A. Patterson, the lyric soprano, who sings Sun- 
days at the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Ninety-sixth 


street and Central Park West, has many flattering press 
notices. A few follow: 

Alye 
range 


Idelle 


wide 


Patterson's voice is of a beautiful lyric 
received. She 


-Newark (N. J.) News 


quality and 
and her numbers were enthusiastically 


was obliged to respond to repeated encores 





The work of the soloist, Idelle Alye Patterson of New York, in 


Gaul’s “Joan of Are,” at the Oneonta Theater, was a rare treat and 
seldom does Oneonta enjoy an artist of her ability.—Oneonta (N 
Y.) Star. 

The song recital given by Idelle Alye Patterson, of New York, at 
the Congregational Church, demonstrated the singer’s versatility and 
with the added charm of her personality, she casily captivated her 
audience.—Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal 

RRR 

A. Russ Patterson, organist, choral conductor and coach 
(Sundays in charge of the music at Calvary M. E. Church, 
129th street and Seventh avenue), has his share of in- 
dorsement of the press. Some notices follow: 
and ensemble work show that he is 
Newark (N. J.) News. 


Mr. Patterson's piano solo 
master of the instrument 


The piano numbers rendered by Mr. Patterson were enthusiastic- 
ally received and added greatly to the program.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Apollo Club, A. Russ Patterson, demon 
strated his fine ability at all of the programs, and showed how im 


The accompanist of the 


portant a true accompanist is. Minneapolis Journal 


RR2e 

Mattie Sheridan, president and toastmaster of the Hun- 
gry Club, announces the following attractions for the cur- 
rent Saturday night dinners of the club, Hotel Marseille, 
Broadway and rogd street: Three hundred and sixteenth 
dinner, October 12; Jerome Schaeffer, Edna Schaeffer- 
Kellogg, society entertainers, guests of honor. Three hun- 
dred and seventeenth dinner, October 19; John William 
Sarnegt, in magic, mirth, music and mystery. Three hun- 
dred and eighteenth dinner, October 26; Martha Goode 
Anderson, president of the Dixie Club, guest of honer: 
Mrs. L. Kirby Parrish, director of entertainment. A fea- 


ture of the after-dinner program, October 26, will be the 
performance of a playlet written by Mrs. Anderson, enti- 
tled “Southerners in New York, or Living up to Tradi- 
tion,” 
nme 
Dr. R. Elliott Clarke, formerly of Steinert Hall, Boston, 
has written “Voice Building as an Exact Science,” which 
goes into the matter in thorough fashion, including the 
normal method of throat building, lung building and body 
Luilding, as evolved by himself. “Voice Building; the 
Sirging Voice, the Speaking Voice”—this is another in- 
teresting brochure which singers will do well to obtain. 
Many testimonials, from both Europe and America, unite 
in grateful recognition of immense benefit derived from 
his teaching, both personally and by correspondence. His 
address is 45 East Thirtieth street, New York. 
neme 
Sadie J. Bruckheimer is a dramatic soprano who would 
be an acquisition to a choir needing a strong, true, leading 
voice. “The Lord Is My Light,” “Save Me, O God,” “Es 
blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein)” and “Lenz” (Hildach) are 
a few of her sacred and secular solos. 
RRR 
Mary E. Latey, a Rudersdorf pupil, who was active in 
her native city of St. Louis some years ago (she was the 
original teacher of Adele Laeis Baldwin), is in New York, 
587 Riverside Drive, and has some promising pupils. Let- 
ters of recommendation to her from the late Madame 
Rudersdorf show that eminent teacher's high esteem. A 
vigorous personality is Mrs. Latey, and Rudersdorf ex- 
ponents are uncommon. 
nme 
At the opening meeting of the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, Amy Fay, president, plans were discussed promis- 
ing a very brilliant musical season. Mrs. Sherwood (widow 
of the noted pianist and teacher) and daughter will give 
the first recital of the season Saturday, October 10, at the 
Granberry Studios, Carnegie Hall. Elma R. Wood, con- 
ductor of the chorus, is reorganizing her forces, and will 
receive applicants at her residence, 446 Manhattan avenue. 
She will also receive candidates for vocal scholarships in 
the society. Applicants for piano scholarships will be re- 
ceived by Miss Fay, 68 West Ninety-first street. 
zene 
When little children are enabled to read the most diffi- 
cult operas and oratorios at sight, before audiences of the 
most critical musicians in the country, and large classes 
of school children in grades below the seventh are enabled 
to accomplish the unheard of feat of singing the most diffi- 
cult numbers of Handel's “The Messiah,’ which they have 
learned not by rote, but as an integral part of the bi-weekly 
class lesson in time, intonation, etc.; when singers, who at 
the beginning of the season are absolutely ignorant of the 
difference between a sharp or a flat, have not the slightest 
knowledge of keys or of time, cannot read the first measure 
of the simplest hymn at sight, are taught by the end of the 
season (six months’ study) to pass successfully the diffi- 
cult church trials and secure solo and choir church posi- 
tionss as much through their sight reading as their good 
singing, it shows that to accomplish these results unusual 
methods have been used. To make such things possib'e 
Mary Fidelia Burt has given years of the closest study and 
experimentation to the development of her Scientific 
Method of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Ste 
nography, which is being used in many States throughout 
the Union; and the principals and presidents of some of 
the first educational institutions in the country have writ- 
ten to her expressing their appreciation of the results ac 
complished in their schools by her method. The work of 
the Burt School includes normal courses for music super- 
visorships in large cities, for private schools, and for pub- 
lic schools in smaller cities; special courses in ear training 
sight singing, dictation, etc.; coaching singers in sight read- 
ing for church, oratorio and opera; courses in harmony, 
counterpoint and musical analyses. Classes or private les- 
sons are for both adults and children. Miss Burt's studios 
are at 1202 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays; and 
48 Lefferts place, Brooklyn. 
neue 
Cornelie Meysenheym, Royal Bavarian and Hollandish 
opera singer, now a leading metropolitan teacher, has many 
promising voices in charge. They will be heard in a series 
of studio recitals during the season, thus accustoming them 
to sing before people. Madame Meysenheym has the great 
advantage of being a singer who can show by vocal exam- 
ple how to sing, and how not to sing; she shows the prac- 
tical way. All pupils who study with her soon learn to 
sing with ease, their high notes develop, the voice becomes 
elastic, and they at once experience “the joy of singing.” 
Madame Meysenheym was among the very first to sing 
Richard Strauss’ songs. 
Ree 
Carl M. Roeder was delighted to greet his old pupil, Ru 
dolph Reuter, whose foreign achievements have verified 
the promise of former years. When that young man ap- 
peared at Carnegie Hall recently, shortly after the Lusi- 
tania brought him into port, it was noted that he was look- 
ing exceedingly well, comparatively little changed by his 
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six years of sojourn in foreign climes. Another Roeder 
pupil, Samuel Mensch, whose playing in past years called 
forth the commendation of THe Musicat Courrer (and 
was also singled out for special distinction by the 
to New York this au- 


who 
Berlin Hochschule) returned 
tumn, splendidly qualified for his chosen field as concert 


also 


pianist and teacher. 

nerre 
Lovewell Bissell 
pupil), who sang during the summer in light opera at Lynn, 
She has booked concerts in 
Novem- 


Marguerite Barnes the soprano (a 


Mass., is again in New York 


Willimantic, November 5, and Haddam, Conn., 
ber 20. 
RRR 
Frederick the 


great talent, receives much laudatory notice in local papers 


Heizer, young Sioux City violinist of 


joint recital given by himself 
mn and Maud 


for his unusual playing at a 


st. Glenn D. Gur 





and Cornelius Van Vliet, cel 
Powell follow in the course of concerts 


RRR 


Alexander Ermoloff, well known as a tenor, and who 
has sung in concerts in the metropolis and suburbs, has 


athedral Hall, 229 West roth street. 
nen, 


rrio, 


a vocal studio at ( 


York Cor Edward 


SI ephe rd Garretson, 


Follett 


The New onsisting of 


Fajans, violinist; 


icert 
tenor and dramati 
nger, pianist and accompanist 
First Methodist Episcopa! 
Monday night. Th 
one, embracing solos 
the 


reader, and Wilbur 
gave a delightful concert in the 
Church of West Orange, N 
program was an unusually interesting 
for piano, violin and 
Mr 


accK mpanied by Mr. Ur 


J , last 


voice, with ensemble work by 


trio For Garretson rendered Cole’s “King 


Robert of Sicily ‘: 


was well filled with an enthusiastic 


variety 
ger. The church 
audience, who applauded 


each number heartily. The program lasted about two hours 
and each of the performers displayed great artistry and 
musicianship. The 
October 10 at the Williams 


lyn. 


concert 


srox k 


gave another successful 


Avenue M. E 


trio 


Church, 





Gemiunder, Violin Experts. 
The old established house of August Gemiinder & Sons 


rk, publishes extremely 


42 East Twenty-third street, New Y« 
itter: not catalogues or 


to the 
publica 


readable and informing printed n 


boastful bragging, but literary matter 


and 


pertaining 


subjects Of these, recent 


“Sound Advice in 


violin corelated 


tions are the three brochures, Buying a 


Violin,” “The Violin Bow: Its Past, Present and Future,’ 
and “The Triumphs of a Gemiinder Violin.” The firs 
goes into the primary importance of temperame! tal edu 


the results of individual 


I hese 


ual 
sual 


cation both to player and violin, 


“style” on violin intonation, ete matters are most 


information 





interestingly aX 


The “Violin 


me over, giving unu 


hure gives a historical article on 


Bow” bro 


“The First Bow,” “Famous Bow Makers of the Past,” 
“Fine Players Need Fine Bows” and “The Amateur and 
Semi-professional Player and His Bow.” Ful! cuts of the 


famous del. Vuil 


1, with glimpses 
Dodd and Lafleut 


Gemiutnder Bausch model, Tourte m 


} 


laume model and their own model are givet 


of rare old bow models, such as Lupot, 
“Triumphs” is the title of a booklet of twenty-eight 


e famous Sousa Band trip through two 


Zedeler 


the trip around the world 


pages, telling of th 





(a Spiering pupil) playing 
For 
this tour a violin of extraordinary carrying tone was indis 


pensable, for tremendous aud 


hemispheres, Nicoline 
a Gemtnder art violin on 
itoriums were to be visited 


The instrument 


was a phenomenal success; it was played 
both indoors and outdoors, and its volume of tone was 
amply satisfying. Miss Zedeler brought with her hun 


dreds of press notices attesting to this, but none will carry 


more weight than the following from Sousa 
JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, AMERICA’S GREATEST BAND 
MASTER, FATHER OF THE MODERN MILITARY BAND 
COMMENDS MISS ZEDELER AND THE GEMUNDER 
VIOLIN SHE PLAYED 

Asn 118, N. ¢ J ary to! 


Dear Me. Gemiwper 


It affords me more than ordinary pleasure to congratulate you on 


lie od . - . 
the quality of tone a gene excellence of the en ned they 


Miss Zedeler on ovr tour ar nd the world. Violins are like horses 


common bred ; 1 thor ahbred and the G inder viol 18 t 
Miss Zedeler ttair t ghbred 
Wishing you every ss, believe me 
Most etrely 
Sig ? Pu r S A 





KlibansKy for Stamford Society. 


Sergei Klibansky, the baritone, sang at 


musicales 
Mrs 


the residence 


two 


recently in Stamford, Conn., at the home of 


F, B. Cobb on September 21, 
of Mrs. G. W. Hill on the following day 


one 


and another at 


WILL 





cluded lieder by Schubert, Brahms, songs by Coombs 
Reichardt and Mary Howard. Mr 
engaged by Mrs. Hill for the large musicale she will give 
at her New York residence in N¢ 

Mr. Klibansky has made many 


Klibansky has been 


vember 


friends among society 





people New York and vicinity. His singing is distin 
guished for polish, and that is a quality that is always 
appreciated in an artist who sings in the exclusive circle 


of a private home. 


Matzenauer Resting in Italy. 
lead : the Metre 
Montecatini 


Margarete Matzenauer, leading contralto of 


politan Opera Company, is now resting at 





MATZENAUEK IN SILHOUETT# 


to her season's activity in America 


New Y 


Italy, prior 


Matzenauer will arrive rk early in December 








IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-1918 


Madame 


Wisconsin Conservatory of Music. 
Mitwav«er, Wis., Octot 


rhe Wisconsin Conservatory of Music will give its first 
faculty concert of the season on Monday night, Octobe: 
14, in the Pabst Theater, Milwaukee Muc interest is 
manifested in the first appearance of Cla M. Sane 
formerly leading tenor with the Aborn Grand Opera Com 


pany, 


program is as 


now a of the Conservatory's faculty 
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Friedberg Sunday Afternoon Concerts. 

The second po] la su la nite ! neert u tne 
management nn I ‘ er lace Ox ber 13 
at the Irving lace Thea New Y lhe audience 
not very large, was m at e an ested, and all 
the pertormer were en l} ma f the ngs 
were by Ame in < posers lohn \ ‘ ] gave an 
especially beautiful group of three I ver Rain, 
Schneider; “Boat Song urriet Wa The Year's at 
the Spring,” Mrs. Beacl His voice a lyric tenor of 
. juality, and was heard t advantag Maud Gaud 
reaux sang two groups of song Her voice is a light so 
prano of most pleasing quality, and the f were well 
sung Arthur Mayer, wl has a bariton ‘ f much 
strength and richness, sang with good tast and expre 
sion Several songs were sung very acceptably by Ethel 
hitch Muir, contralt and Hendrika I: twyck lin 
ist played Nachez Hungarian Dance and tw small 
pieces comp sed y Erna Troostwyck Hierman Spielter 
played the difficult a npaniments with sympathy an 
expression n | har they became mot than mere 
accompanimer 
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(Continued from page 32.) 
Eh? What did he die 


laid this eminent musician low? 
oT 4 

W ell—er—ahem—er ’ said Dr. Budge. 

No, I do not see,” retorted the knight. 

I was going to say that I thought he died from falling 
ff a pyramid,” said Dr. Budge, winking at Petrie. 


No, Budge, you are wrong, absolutely wrong. On the 


you see 


of my seventy-third volume you will find it 
distinctly stated that Anch was killed by a firecracker on a 
of July celebration.” replied Flinders Petrie, giving 
Dr. Budge a prod in the ribs with his left thumb and 
tapping his forehead significantly with his right hand. 
said the Don in his austerest tones, “you 
presence of our dear 
What mat- 
ters it that he began his career as a corpse three thousand 
ears ago? When dead cease? 
s this not a human hand 
Both 
wept 


yoooth page 


Fourth 


Gentlemen,” 


trifle. You are 


departed brother 


frivolous in the 
not lost, but gone before 
does reverence for the 
a human head?” 
handkerchiefs and 


Egyptologists took out their 


n silence, not the loud, demonstrative wailing of 


pectacular grief, but the subdued and hidden sorrow too 
ep for utterance 

| have Anch to the 
conclusion that his dried parchment skin and his muddy 


be caused by particular 


examined and have come 


Hapi 


yellow complexion could one 
vice alone 

“And that is?’ 
hirds like 


“He died from smoking Egyptian cigarettes,” 


said the two savants in a passage in 
a duet from an Italian opera 

said the 
Don in tones that admitted no contradiction 

Don 


Keynoté left them gazing absentmindedly at the mummy 


Petrie was petrified and Budge did not budge. 


f the non-union musician in the glass case. 

The big policeman, who had overheard the knight giv- 
ing information to the two great Egyptologists, followed 
him with awe 

When the Don came to a case containing the mummy 

f Cleopatra he turned to the officer and asked him if 
was the one known in the ecclesi- 
istical history of the temptation of St. Anthony.” 
roared the burly policeman in sten- 
dignity. 
good indeed. 


the lady in the case 


Haw, haw, haw!” 
forgetting his wooden 


haw! Wery 


torian peals, 


Haw, 


customary 


haw, good, sir, wery 


” 


Hantony and Cleopatra! Haw, haw, haw! 





lt is no good for any one to suggest, timorously or 
otherwise, that we are a We are the 
acceptors of music of every kind from Handel to Debussy, 
London Music. 


musical nation. 


and we have our preferences 








LANGUAGE IN SINGING. 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES.) 








The mispronunciation of the language in singing, which 
we have called singers’ English, is not a mere matter oi 
taste or of individual defect or of general slovenliness, but 
a much more serious evil which does not seem to be recog- 
nized. It is based on a radical misconception of the nature 
and function of singing, and it is systematically imparted 
to pupils and students as part of their training. In other 
words, a practice which negatives the very purpose of 
song is regarded as a necessary part of it. And this is a 
recent thing. Mr. Anstice, in a letter which we published 
on Wednesday, has reminded us that Sims Reeves never 
used singers’ English himself or allowed his pupils to use 
it, nor did any of the great artists of his generation and 
the next to it. Some remain to prove it. There are, for 
instance, Madame Patti and Sir Charles Santley; their dic- 
tion is always pure and straightforward. They do not 
roll their “‘r’s” and distort the vowel sounds in the modern 
fashion. Sir Charles Santley has asked many hundreds 
of times why people imagine a vain thing, but it has never 
occurred to him that they “imahghineaveen theeng,” which 
is as near to the current pronunciation as spelling can get. 
Individual singers may have taken liberties here and there 
with some particular vowel falling on a particular note, 
but that was because it presented a special difficulty to 
them. Sopranos, for instance, generally find it difficult 
to produce certain vowels near the top of their register; 
and, when the tissues lose their elasticity with the lapse of 
years, all singers are liable to some trouble of the kind, 
which they have to evade. In his later years Mario used 
to take great liberties with the words in high passages. 
But alterations made on that ground are compulsory, not 
intentional, and are entirely different from the deliberate 
practice of mispronouncing words on principle. That is 
wholly modern. The old ideal was an equal mastery of all 
vowels in every part of the voice and the most natural 
enunciation possible. It is still the ideal in other lan- 
guages. The most accomplished and effective singers are 
those who most nearly realize it. 

That this is the true ideal becomes at once apparent 
when we recognize the proper function of singing. The 
singer is saying something to the listeners, is interpreting 
to them the words of the poet, the dramatist, or the sacred 
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RETURN OF 


On SATURDAY, 


First Violin Recital, Aeolian Hall 
LOUIS PERSINGER, 


LOUIS PERSINGER will inaugurate his First American Tour 
by playing with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


On NOVEMBER ist and 2nd 


and by a FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 


At the New Aeolian Hall 
NOVEMBER 9th, 


When he will render the following program: 


THE 
AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


at 2.30 P. M. 





Concerto 
Prelude and Fugue, G minor . 


Sutrada 
b  Capriccietto 
c Deutscher Tanz 
d Sicilienne et Rigaudon 


Concerto, G minor, op. 26 


a Romance 

b Aus dem Borden 
c Scherzo ; 

d Hungarian Dance 





P. Nardim 
J. S. Bach 


Desplanes-Nachez 
Haydn-Burmester 
Mocsart-Burmester 
Francaur-Kreisler 


M. Bruch 


P. Juon 

A. de Grassi 

A, de Grassi 
Brahms-] oachim 








Concert 


Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 


Fifth Avenue, New York 














writer, but in tones more expressive than ordinary speech. 
Singing is speaking enlarged or magnified, The ordinary 
spoken sounds are magnified in three ways; namely, in 
regard to (1) extension, (2) intensity, (3) inflection. 
That is to say, they are more sustained, louder, and more 
varied in pitch, This is the rule, though the modification 
may also take place in the opposite direction in regard 
to all three characters. Thus the sounds may be shorter 
and more rapidly emitted than with ordinary speech, as 
in buffo or patter songs; they may be softer, as in the 
use of the mezza voce; and they may be less inflected, as 
in monotone passages. All these variations in both direc- 
tions have their proper application, but the object of all 
of them is to heighten expression. The same meaning is 
expressed as in speech, but expressed more powerfully by 
means of the changes indicated. Consequently, the sounds 
themselves, the words which embody the meaning, remain 
the same. They may be more prolonged, louder, and ex- 
tended over a wider range of pitch, but their character and 
formation is the same as in speech, This may be very 
easily tested by uttering any word on a given note, first in 
a whisper, then with the ordinary spoken voice, and grad- 
ually prolonging the sound until it becomes singing, with 
variations of loudness and softness introduced at will. 
The quality of the sound is the same all through, and it 
is formed in exactly the same manner. That is the real 
meaning of Pacchierotti’s saying about speaking and 
breathing. He did not mean that some peculiar and un- 
natural way of speaking and breathing must be learned 
and then the learner would know how to sing, but that 
singing is merely an extension of the natural action of the 
organs in speaking and breathing. It may be perfected 
by practice, but should not be altered in character. 

Singers who have something to say to their audience, 
who feel the words they are uttering and realize the inten- 
sified expression given to them by the musical form, who 
desire to convey this meaning to others in the fullest meas- 
ure at their command, instinctively adopt a natural dic- 
tion and make the words as clear as possible. That is real 
singing, and that alone; it is sincere, the expression of 
feeling, and a true art. It reaches the greatest perfection 
when it is exercised with the aid of exceptional gifts, but 
it 1s not dependent on them. Moderate voices, when so 
used, will give more pleasure than fine ones that utter a 
series of sounds, but say nothing intelligible. The effect 
of simple diction, heightened by beauty, power, and control 
of voice, is extraordinary, Sims Reeves could utter the 
simplest phrases in a way that modern English singers and 
audiences have no conception of; the words dropped out 
as if they were spoken, but with a dramatic effect of as- 
tonishing force. Nothing could be simpler either in words 
or sequence of notes than “The night was drear and dark” 
in “The Bay of Biscay,” and he used to drop the words out 
in the most natural way, but with an intensity of meaning 
that conjured up the whole scene—the dark night, the 
laboring ship, and the heaving sea; and in “Samsen” the 
exclamation “Total eclipse!” uttered with the utmost sim 
plicity on three descending notes, was made to convey 
the whole tragedy of blindness. Braham had the same 
power. A musician has left on record the impression made 
by that great singer's enunciation of a perfectly simple 
phrase. He was taken as a boy to hear “Israel in Egypt.” 
The performance had begun when they entered the room, 
and he saw on the platform a little man in a scratch wig 
take a tremendously deep breath and say, “He turned 
their waters into blood” with such overwhelming expres- 
sion that the whole miracle seemed to pass before his eyes. 
That is singing in its highest form, and it is attainable 
only by a peffectly direct and unaffected enunciation of the 
words. 

The conception of singing which lies at the bottom of 
intentional mispronunciation starts from an opposite point 
of view. It regards sound, not sense, as the ultimate 
object. According to it the singer’s function is not to say 
something to the listeners, not to interpret a meaning, 
but to make an extraordinary sound, which may mean 
nothing. This notion of singing is very widespread. A 
vast number of people desire to sing, and they start with 
the idea that the essence of it is to make some unnatural 
sort of sound, for which it is necessary to take an un- 
natural attitude, contort their. features, and distort their 
vocal organs. The first thing they ought to be taught is 
that this is all wrong, and that the position of the body 
and the emission of the voice should be as unconstrained 
and natural as possible. They are, indeed, often told so; 
but, unfortunately, the false idea with which they started 
is confirmed by all the would be scientific “methods,” the 
theories of “production,” and the anatomical details with 
which many “professors” of singing love to impress their 
pupils. All these modern tricks direct attention to the 
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pupil’s own person, foster self consciousness, and con- 
firm the belief that singing cannot be accomplished witheut 
some unnatural proceedings. Into this scheme mispronun- 
ciation readily falls. Learners feel that they are really get- 
ting on when they alter the vowel sounds; and so they 
are, in the wrong direction. They take to it the more 
readily because it is exceedingly easy. Any fool can roll 
an “r” and turn “a” into “ah”; and to feel that they are 
becoming accomplished singers without any trouble is 
agreeable. 

Mr. Rowland Briant, whose letter we published yester- 
day, defends the practice to a certain extent. He says 
that it is impossible to sustain sound on the short vowels, 
and he instances the difficulty of the double and triple 
vowels of which we have so many in English. The latter 
difficulty also occurs in Italian, though not to the same ex- 
tent, and the double sounds when sustained are not enun- 
ciated exactly as in speaking; but good singers come very 
near it. As for the short vowels, they usually occur in par- 
ticles and unimportant words on which composers who 
know their business do not place emphasis. We have, 
however, admitted that individual singers have difficul- 
ties with particular vowels and particular notes. This does 
rot touch the real point at issue, which is the aim. Mr 
Briant apparently does not consider mispronunciation de- 
sirable or meritorious, but regards it as an unavoidable 
evil, whereas the practice we deprecate is deliberate dis- 
tortion as a regular thing for its own sake without any 
necessity. 

This practice has become general among professional 
singers in recent years. It is not followed by a few intel 
lectual and artistic singers any more than by the older 
ones whom we have mentioned; but it is almost universal 
xcluding many leading platform 


‘ 
artists, and it is carried to extravagant lengths The “r” 


among the rest, not 
is so rolled that such a word as “Lord,” which occurs very 
frequently in oratorio, becomes “Lorrud” in two syllables, 
and hardly any vowel sound is left alone. Affectation is 
brought to a fine art, and is made to cover real vocal de 
ficiencies, The moving force behind this deplorable per 
version is obscure. It does not seem to be of foreign ori 
gin. On the contrary, singers trained abroad are conspicu- 
ously freer from it than those turned out by the musical 
schools at home; and the few foreign singers who us« 
English have never been guilty of it In former days 
Madame Titiens, Madame Nilsson, and Madame Trebelli 
all sang English with great purity; their singing of ora 
torio was irreproachable in style, and in point of means 
they belonged to a different class from the present. They 
had complete mastery of the music, which presented no 
difficulty to them. The same may be said of Agnesi, an 
operatic baritone of the first class, who used to sing at 
the Handel Festival. In recent years M. Maurel has sung 
a few English songs, though he does not speak the lan 
guage, with a perfectly ccrrect enunciation in which every 
word is as audible as if it were spoken. Our native users 
of singers’ English are, on the contrary, absolutely unin 
telligib le. In the standard oratorios it is of less conse 
quence than in unfamiliar works, though the glaring affec- 
tation takes all sincerity and consequently all emotional 
value out of their rendering; and English platform songs 
have for the most part so little meaning that the loss 
can be borne. But in opera, and particularly modern opera, 
the obscuration of sense is a grave drawback And we 


gain nothing in return. It is impossible to claim for the 


new style superior tone, power, or control when most of 
its exponents cannot sing trying numbers, such as “Hear 
ye, Israel,” or “The enemy said,” but only “get through” 
them with perceptible difficulty and without any of the fire, 
volume, ease, reserve power, and mastery which are needed 


to give them due effect 





Philadelphia Opera Week. 

The repertory of the opening week of the Dippel opera 
in Philadelphia will be: October 31, “Aida”; November 2 
(matinee), “Manon Lescaut” (evening), “Tales of Hoff- 
mann”; November 4, “Rigoletto”; November 5, “Cendril- 
lon”; November 6, “Un Ballo in Maschera”; November 

‘The Cricket on the Hearth.’ 





Haensel @ Jones’ Artists at Raleigh. 

The School of Music of Meredith College, Raleigh, N 
C., of which Gustav Hagedorn is dean, has arranged with 
Haensel & Jones for their full concert course, which is 
to consist of Alessandro Bonci, the great lyric tenor; 
Germaine Schnitzer, the distinguished Austrian pianist 
and the Saslavsky String Quartet 





Flashes from Maine. 
Late telegraphic reports from the Maine (Portland) 
Festival tell of the great favor with which the audiences 
received Carrie Bridewell 





“Phwat's thot noise, Mrs, Reilly?” 
“Sure an’ Nora's phracticin’ the scales!” 
“Begorry, she must weigh a ton!"—Musical Events 





Ashton in Lucerne. certs, assisted by singers, at the Educational Alliance, be- 
ginning October 20; the dates for the series at Carnegie 












































“Hearty greetings from Algernon Ashton to THe Mu- 


‘ nt : Lyceum will be oe 
SICAL Courter,” says the accompanying postcard, and ex- séia will be announced. 


NORDICA AND HOLDING AT MAINE FESTIVAL. 


ete Wa es wie 
were oy A private telegram received from Portland, Me., dated 
pri a : | October 14, says: The public rehearsal today was splen 





did; Nordica gave almost a recital; never sang better; 


ined fecenirs§ 





Holding, the violinist, created a sensation; storms of ap 


plause came after last movement (Mendelssohn concerto 


Bonci to Sing at Morgantown. 

Phe music department of the West Virginia University 
it Morgantown f which Louis Black is dean, has ¢ 
gaged Alessandro Bonci for a song recital to be given 
March 28. 


Arthur Hartmann’s Auburn Engagement. 
Arthur Hartmann, the distinguished violinist, has been 
engaged as soloist of the first concert to be given by the 


Auburn Musical Club, November 12 


Gerard in Berlin. 

















A private cablegram from Berlin, under date of Ox 
tober 9, states that Frederic Ge rard the \merisan vi 
linist, met with great success at his concert given on that 
day 
A man slightly under the influence of liquor strolled in 
the art gallery, wandered about aimlessly for a while at 
stationed himself in front of a painting of several met 
maids half submerged in water He regarded this picture 
Wagner-Haus Luzern intently for perhaps a half hour Then he walked over t 
Ri a eer i _ 4] an attendant and said 
“Shay, ole fe w, what time doesh tide go out. a 
plains further: “This is the house where Richard Wagner = 


lived from April, 1866, to April, 1872, and wrote “Meister 
singer,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ the “Kaisermarsch 
The Dessau Opera is planning productions of Strauss’ 


Ariadne,” Gluck’s “Queen of the May,” Berlioz’s “Ben 


and ‘Siegfried Idyll.’ I have just been spending a fort 


ight in delightful Lucerne.” 
venuto Cellini,” Cornelius’ “Cid,” Biedau’s “Das Nothemd” 





‘ Neitzel’s “Barberina.” 
Max Jacobs’ Prospects. 


Max Jacobs played last week at a private musicale in 


Brooklyn with Irwin Hassell. Sunday night he contributed \re you the leader of this brass band 

short solos by modern composers at the Musicians’ Club No,” replied the distressed man with the b very 
New York, and had a fine success. The Max Jacobs String man in this band thinks he’s a soloist. I’m the umpir 
Quartet has been engaged for a series of fortnightly con- Washington Star 






























Opening of the New Aeolian Hall 


34 WEST 43rd STREET 


THE MANAGEMENT DECIDED AS FAR 
BACK AS LAST CHRISTMAS THAT 


MR. GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


Should Be The First Artist to Be Heard in the New Hall 














Mr. Galston will give his first recital on Saturday Afternoon, 
Nov. 2, at 2.30 P. M., when he will play the following program: 


I It] 
TWO CHORALS a - Bach TWELVE a ; : - Chopin 
. conad > i Op. 2 No. 1 fat Major 
(Arr. by Busor 2 Op. 25, No. 2, F Minor 
a E flat Major 3. Op. 25, No. 3, F Major 
b. G Major 4. Op. 10, No. 2, A Minor 
SICILIENNE (arr. by Galston) f Se oe} c ae lie 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE |) .\Maior 7 Op. 25, No. 7, C sharp Minor 
(Arr. by Busoni 8. Op. 25, No. 8, D flat Major 
9 Op. 25, No 9, & flat Major 
10. Op. 25, No. to, B Minor 
11. Op. 25, No. 11, A Minor 
12. Op. 25, No. 12, C Minor 
II lV 
SONATZ - - Beethoven BERCEUSE - - - Chopin 
Op. 106 (fir das Hammerklavier.) POLONAISE A flat Major 








Management: Concert Direction M.H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave , New York 





First Orchestral Appearance: November 15-16, with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chicago 
First Chicago Recital: December 15, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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"Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Hemenway Street, 
B n, M , October 12, 1912 


liantly noteworthy concerts opened the Boston 
stra’'s thirty-second season at Symphony 
all, October 11 and 12. The great audiences filling the 
ll both occasions gave visible and 
delight at the return of Dr, Karl 
the members of the or- 
chestra far behind in their expression of hearty welcome 
Muck’s entrance they arose 
of brass and 
Although 
reception, Dr 
ceremonies, but 
number of the 


the last seat on 


Nor were 
for upon Dr 


a man, giving the traditional fanfare 


and welcome. 


flattering 


tribute of res 
»wledging 
wasted 


pect 
this 
little 


the 


time in 


uickly took the stand for opening 


m which follows: 
I Beethoven 


. - Berlioz 


I Mast ae . Wagner 
Instinctively impressing one as a man of high and lofty 
concentrative who pro- 
» his men without any vis- 
Muck is a leader for the Boston 
the future. A noteworthy ren- 
yven’s ‘‘Eroica” symphony was the feature 
the cor Of this performance 
“Seldom is there 
in treatment of 
the detail, such a and eu- 
yhony uch a per- 
vading spirit of romanticism, classic in its beauty and its 
lity Tht the whether in the Ber- 
or in Liszt’s bombastic though stirring sym- 


urpose and I an intense 


ects his thought and 


power, 
ideas int 
hitting 

Orchestra of 
f this new era in icerts 
*hilip Hale says in the Boston Herald 
such and elasticity 
contrasts, 
such 


reading nicety 


sense I proportion, 
gnificant rhetorical emphasis, 
yuughout concert, 


lioz overture 


phor poem “Mazeppa,” there was beauty and resonance 
of orchestral t In every measure of the music the 
men showed been they recognized a master hand in the 
erson of Dr. Karl Muck 


nne 
Opera Talks” to be given by William L. 
publicity manager of the Boston Opera 


The eric ot 


Hubbard, the new 


OSTON i/ 


Company and former music critic of the Chicago Tribune, 
begin November 1 and will continue throughout the sea- 
son with the following operas as subjects of discussion: 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Louise,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Don Giovanni,” “Djamileh,” “Secret of Su- 
zanne” and “La Féret Bleue.” These “talks” should in 
no sense be confused with a lecture of the academic sort, 
as Mr. Hubbard's purpose is not at all of that kind. It 
is for the general public who know nothing about opera 
and hence they do not care for it. A _ simple, clear 
exposition of the “story” with parts of the musical score 
played by Frank L. Waller and a singer or two from the 
opera house to assist, these talks should fill a long felt 
want in the community. Appended is a partial list of the 
dates and places where they can be heard: 


November 1, 2.30—Colonial Theater, Haverhill, Mass. 
November 5, 3.15—-Columbia Phonograph Lecture Room, Boston 
November 6, 8.00—Cambridge Y. W. C. A. Building, Cambridge. 
November 11, 8.00—Boston Music School Settlement. 

November 12, 7.30—Brookline Town Hall, Brookline, Mass. 
November 13, 4.15-——Providence, R. I. 

November 14, 8.00—Fauntelroy Hail, Roxbury. 

November 15, afternoon—Haverhill, Mass 

November 19, 3.15—-Columbia Phonograph, Boston. 

November 21, evening—Boston Art Club. 

November 26, 7.30—-Brookline Town Hall. 

November 27, 4.15—Providence 

December 5, 8.00—Fauntelroy Hall, Roxbury. 

December 10, 7.30—Brookline Town Hall. 

December 12, 8.30—Fauntelroy Hall, Roxbury. 


December 14, 7.30-—Salem Thought and Work Club. 
18, 4.15—-Providence, R. I 
Art Club 

er 


December 


December 19, evening—Boston 


Richard Platt’s busy teaching season is now well under 
way at his Steinert Hall studio, while his plans for solo 
and ensemble work will reveal something most interesting 
and worth while when they are finally formulated. 

nReR 

October 14 has been set as the date of the opening of 
the second season school of grand opera conducted by 
the New England Conservatory of Music. Both Ramon 
Blanchart, regisseur, and Arnaldo Conti, conductor, have 
returned from their summer in Europe and are busily en- 











Teacher of Singing 


602 Pierce Bullding 
BOSTON - MASS. 


PriscitsW HITE 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF oe 


gaged placing the applicants for admission, who must 
pass a special examination to determine their fitness for 
this particular work. The opera school course is carried 
out wholly on professional lines, including only those 
branches which bear directly upon the opera singer's me- 
tier. During the conservatory’s school year 1912-13 the 
opera school will be in session from October 14 to April 
19. nee 

Mount Holyoke College, celebrating its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, offered as part of its festivities a song recital 
by Louise Homer in the college chapel, which was attend- 
ed in large numbers by students, alumni and visiting ed- 
ucators, neRe 

The opening of Evelyn Fletcher-Copp’s normal class on 
October 15 was followed by a public lecture on the 
morning of October 16 at Beacon Hall, Brookline, for 
the benefit of those teachers, as well as of the general 
public interested, who were not entirely familiar with the 
Fletcher method. An example of the universal demand 
for Mrs. Copp’s ideas of music teaching as incorporated 
in her method, is found in the fact that the nearby cities 
of Fitchburg and Gardiner, Mass., both wanted her for 
lectures on October 7. Nothing daunted, this brilliant 
lady talked before an audience of goo in Fitchburg at 1:30 

















8-10-12 East 34th Street 









A New Volume of 
The Music Students Library 






Send for complete list of 27 volumes 


The Interpretation of 


Piano Music 
By MARY VENABLE 


A book full of helpful suggestions to teachers and ad- 
vanced students, preparing the latter for intelligent study 
and artistic interpretation of the classical and modern 
repertoire. 








Price, Postpaid, Cloth, $1.25 
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GUSTAV STRUBE ALICE ELDRIDGE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLIN 
Residence Studio: 79 Gainsboro $t., Phone non B. B. 


Address: Richard ace’ Seeert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


407 Pierce Building 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Monagement 


zor 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


BERR SOPRANO 








Commendator Ramon BLANCH Ar 


Operatic Instructor Boston Opera School and New England Conservatory 





Residence Studio: 204 Hemenway 


BARITONE 
Boston Opera House 


St.. Boston 


STEPHEN S. TOWNSEND 


BARITONE SOLOIST 
Lang Studios: 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
6 Newbery St., Boston 





HULTMAN-MeQUAID SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


442-443-444 DAY BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 
(Mr. Hultman’s Boston Studio 616 Huntington Chambers) 


MARGARITE McQUAID, Violin, Theory 


PAUL HULTMAN, Plane 
SIGNE WIDELL, 


JOHN NORMAND, Cello 


EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York 
Russian Trio 





ROBERT MOROSINI, Vocal 
Elocution 


ELIZABETH 








Cars e ao 


Tenor 


pr? 
all: 
| 
alt 
IE 
=| 
a 

D 


Available for Conoert, Oratorio, Reoltal 


SOPRANO 


CUNNINGHA Formerly of Boston Opera Co. 


ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOTSON 








Tenor 





«« ANTHON 


PIANIST 


FELIX 
CARLO *SUONAMICI { 


FOX-BUONAMIC 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
5th School Year Begins September 23rd 





STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 





MARIE SUNDELIUS oo 


SOPRANO 


Address 


KATHERINE LINCOLN 


SSP RANnc. 


New York Studio—Saturday and Monday 
15 West 36th 
Management: Mrs. Paul 
1 West 34th Street, “— New York 











& Mrs. 


wins HUBBA 


Symphony Chambers 


Vocal 
Instruction 


it BROW 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 


ADDRESS: 614 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK = ‘Phone 1350 Columbus 








~ Boston 





Mime. de BERG-LOFGREN 


Recital, Oratorio and Opera 
England Bang Ante Ps 


TBACHER of VOICE “Garcia” Method.” 


Teacher of *Bostet og eyo my oF Opera we 
fermerly of the Boston ra Co.; Anna Christensen ——~ ee 
a “Children’s Songs”; Euls Granberry; Frederick J. 


Address 7¢,Westiand Avenue, mh ty 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PATENTED MUSIGAL KINDERGARTEN 
ANG GIMPLEX SYSTEM OF AMERICA AND EUROPE 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


B31 YORK TERRACE, BROCKLING,. MASS. 











Howard White, 
app, composer 





Tel. 3006 8-3. B 


NWATERMA 


STUDIO: New CenturyBalidiag 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Huntington Avenue, Bosten 
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o'clock, leaving immediately afterward to greet an equally 
large audience in Gardiner at 4:30 o’clock on the same 
afternoon. 
mae 

A first recital in this city was given by Thomas Gal- 
lozzi, tenor, assisted by Clara Sexton, soprano; Mabel 
Stanaway-Briggs, contralto; John Brown, baritone; Au- 
gusta Gentsch, pianist, and Lucina Jewell, accompanist 
Of this formidable array the honors of the occasion were 
easily carried off by Clara Sexton, whose clear and bril- 
liant soprano was quite at her command in both the florid 
and sustained song. Mr. Gallozzi sang with much gusto 
and dramatic intensity, though frequently sacrificing the 
tone quality. Miss Gentsch, a talented local pianist, was 
more successful in her playing of the Chopin numbers 
than in her opening choice of Beethoven’s sonata, op. 53 

RRR 

The Sunday afternoon concerts in December at the 
Boston Opera House which Andre Caplet has arranged 
and will conduct, include a program of Russian music 
with Vanni Marcoux as solo singer; one devoted to the 
music of Rameau and Debussy with Mary Garden as solo- 
ist, and a third concert of old French folksongs to or- 
chestral accompaniment with Edmond Clement as chief 
singer. On December 22 it is proposed to perform an 
oratorio by Handel, possibly “The Messiah,” but a de- 
cision has not yet been reached, while on the last Sunday 
in December the “Manzoni Requiem” of Verdi will be 
performed. BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 





Anna Case-Carlos Salzedo Recital. 

Before the largest concert audience ever assembled in 
the city of Somerville, N. J. (people coming in autos, 
on horseback and in from the 
pretty Jersey town), Anna Case, the 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Carlos Salzedo, 


carriages miles around 


young soprano ot 


the noted harpist of the same organization, gave a joint 
recital in the Second Reformed Church, arousing the audi 
ence to high pitches of enthusiasm. 

Possibly inspired by the great audience, in which were 
many of her old friends, her parents and her two younger 
brothers, it is certain that never before has the writer 
heard Miss Case sing with such a wealth of emotional 
expression and with such a lovely quality of tone as she 
did on this evening, every word, every phrase carrying 
doubt, the strong 


gaining the 


without a 
artist 1s 


conviction, and in this lies, 
hold that. this brilliant young 
public. 

When she, after the aria from “Norma,” returned to 
the platform to bow her acknowledgment of the vocif 
erous applause and broke a big rose from the bouquet 


on 


given her and threw it into her mother’s lap, the audience 
went wild with delight. 

Mr. Salzedo’s beautiful playing met with spontaneous 
approval. called forth the 
heartiest applause and he was compelled to respond to 
numerous encores. 

He also acted as 
satisfactory manner. 


His wonderful technical skill 


Miss Case’s accompanist in a highly 
The program follows: 


Harp solos 


Priere Hasselmans 
Spring Song . Mendelssohn 
Bourree . ‘ ..J. S&S Bach 
Carlos Salzedo 
Aria from Norma, Casta Diva ‘ . Bellin 
Anna Case. 
Harp— 
Nocturne ... Hasselmans 
Petite Valse ... . Hasselmans 
Impromptu, caprice ‘ , ..G. Pierne 
Carlos Salzedo 
Songs by American composers 
Sacred Fire edtas \lexander Russell 
Hindu Slumber Song 7 . ; . H. Ware 
Ah, Love but a Day Beach 
Will o” the Wisp ain ste mndiaed . . Spross 
Anna Case 
Harp, Variations on an Old-style Theme.............+++. C. Salzedo 
Carlos Salzedo 
Songs— 
Ich Méchte Schweben fiber Thal und Huge! .. Sjégren 


. Wolf-Ferrari 
Wolf-Ferran 
Charpentier 


E tante ¢’ E pericol. , Ke 
Un verde praticello senza pianto 
Aria from Louise ‘ 
Anna Case 





Salt Lake City Greets J. J. McClellan. 

As many persons as could be were crowded into the 
great Salt Lake City Tabernacle, Saturday evening, Octo 
ber 5, for the grand concert arranged as a farewell tribute 
to J. J. McClellan, the noted organist, on the eve of his 
departure for Europe. The Cambrian of Salt 
Lake City, attended in a body. The theaters permitted 
their orchestral players to leave early in order that the 
musicians might perform the accompaniment for the “Na 
tional Ode to Irrigation.”” John Philip Sousa sent a warm- 
hearted letter from Chicago, inclosing a check for $10 as 
payment for one ticket. 

Under the direction of Professor Stephens the Taber- 
nacle Choir sang “Vales of the Deseret.” Others contrib- 
uting to the program were W. P. Kimball, organist: J. T 
Hand, tenor; Hugh W. Dougall, baritore; Maybelle Clark, 


Society, 


soprano; Mrs. Harold Siegel, contralto; Willard Weinhe 
violinist; Anthony C. Lund, Fred C 
tenor; Hazel Taylor-Peery, soprano; Alfred Best, tenor. 

“The National Ode to Irrigation,” composed by Mr. Mc 
Clellan, closed the concert, after which 
colleagues of the composer-organist gave a 
honor at the Utah Hotel. 

Mr. McClellan is on his way East and expects to sail for 


baritone ; Graham 


100 friends and 


banquet in his 


Europe in a few days. He is going abroad for study 


Ernestine Gauthier for Boston Opera. 

A young singer new to the operatic stage though well 
known on the concert platform throughout New England 
and Canada, is Ernestine Gauthier, of Springfield, Mass., 
who has been engaged by Director Russell to sing mezzo 
soprano and contralto roles during the coming season o! 
the Boston Opera Company 

Mile. Gauthier, 
which she uses artistically, is endowed with much per 


besides possessing a beautiful voice 
sonal charm, and her success on the concert stage followed 
as a matter of course. Hearing of Mile. Gauthier and her 
work Mr. Russell, always on the lookout for fresh, young 
voices for his company, and being moreover a firm be 
liever in the ability of young American singers too, en 
had not 
field 

During the spring and summer months the young singer 


gaged her almost immediately, even though she 
at the time any intention of entering the operatic 


coached with Ramon Blanchart, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, learning the roles of Carmen, Hansel in “Hansel 
and Gretel,” Suzuki in “Madama Butterfly” and Yniold 
in “Pelleas et Melisande” among others. With her years 








ERNESTINE GAUTHIER 


of study under Frank King Clark in Paris, where she 
made herself familiar with all the standard operas as well 
as many of the more modern ones, and her subsequent 
public work as concert, oratorio and church singer, this 
operatic opportunity came as a logical sequence. Hence 
it is a foregone conclusion to all those familiar with Mlle 
Gauthier’s voice and interpretative ability that success will 
crown her efforts in this direction even as it did in those 


preceding. (Advertisement.) 





“Friend Fritz” in Chicago. 
The following article appeared in the Chicago Examiner 
of Monday, October 7 under the signature of Maurice 
Rosenfeld: 


Mascagni’s “Friend Fritz,” an opera founded upon the well known 


German play of that name, was pre sented yesterday afternoon at the 


Whitney Opera House by pupils of the Arcangeli Vocal Schoo 
It is an opera which cannot be adequately given with piano accom 
paniment because the score is too orchestral for limited instru 
mental performance 

In the presentment of the opera, Signora Bertossi-Arcangel : 
soprano who has been heard here in opera at the erstwhile Inter 
national Theater, sang the role of Suze! with routined stage manners 


and occasionally with some vocal exactitude. Too frequently, how 


ever, she sang off the key and much too loudly, so that the differ 
ence between her amaicur pupil associates and herself was too 
apparent 

Clayton Lunham has a grateful role in that of Fritz and sings 


acceptably. The opera underwent a number of cuts, as did also that 


of Leon 


avallo’s “I Pagliacci,” which preceded the Mascag work 








Hinkle and Werrenrath at the Peabody. 
Florence Hinkle, the soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, have been engaged to give a joint recital at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, Md., Friday 
evening, October 25. 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


BY 


Marion E. Bauer. 
Send Me a Drea I Miss Rosa W New York ( 
Send Me a Drean 





M | i r liuss ake ( ge, N. Y 
Coyote Song Siegfried | New York City 
Phe Red Man's Requien Siegfried 1 i New York City 
Were l a Bird on Wing Mme. Longari-Tanara, New York City 
The Mill Wheel Mme. Longari-T " New York Cit 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Ecstasy Mrs. Henry H Huss, Lake George, N. Y 
Baby M Virg a Liste im, Chicag 
My Sta Miss Mary | = klyn 
Fairy I aby Miss R. Ra Hartf Cont 
O Were My I e Y I M George 5 : enve 
Tune M « I an W Wa Was 
Far Awa M ( es Freese, W » Walla, Was 
Th Year's a eS K Mrs. Ma Na Uak ¢ 
The Yea eS & M Pea \ 1 ( ag 
Gena Branscombe. 
Sleep, Then, Ah, Slee; I i Bis am, Belly Ont 
My Love Is Like a Ts ting Peac David Bispha i lon, Ont 
Quld Dector Ma’t David Bi I n, Or 
Serenade (1 Send My H Up to Th 
Miss Rhea Mills, S N. ¥ 
Happiness Mrs. Ma Sha i ‘ cag 
lear Little H kK I 
i r Ha \ Or 
Krishna M ( ‘N ark, N } 
Krishna \ Nort W W » Waal 
Krishna s Ka xc Ha U i, Ont 
Krishna lohn B, M Sireator, Ill 
G. W. Chadwick. 
The Danza M Henry H en Huss, Lake George, N. Y 
Bedouin Love Song Léon Rennay, Londen, Eng 
Bedouin Love Song WW W heel sca gh-on Hudson 
Sweetheart, Thy | Garnett Hedg iH S 
Were l a Prince Eg i i s Shenck gf Mass 
When I A Dea My Dear \i Ma ah ing acuLe 
Hie Loves Me Mr Cha n-G 1, Hartt Com 
© Let Night Speal iM Mrs. A Bb. W hes VUakilan La 
Allah ‘ uc \ ey |i wet t Wi 
Mabel W. Daniels. 
Daybreak. M I Hoston 
Daybreak Re " Ww enra New York Cit 
Daybreak l ert Mug y, New Y k City 
The Fields uv’ Bally Mies Anna Miller W Berkele Ca 
The Fields o' hall,« Kenda Banning, Wal: Naas 
The Villa of Dre Clifford I I i s 
fhe Villa of Dr s Frances N. N ( 
Arthur Foote. 
Onee at th Ange \iexander H wn am i 
Once at the Ang liss A s Milk Wood, Lostor 
I Know al ( | 
| W i a Wrig La Rox ry Moss 
Bisesa’s Song Miss Alice Carley, Streator, 1 
The Eden Ros Miss lrene Ingmire, Kochteste N. ¥ 
Memnon Miss Anna Miller Wood, Berkeley, Ca 
When Icicles Hang By Wall Hiareld I I ler, Syracuse 
Roses in Winter \ Marguerite Fiske, ( bridge M ass 
The Night Has a Thouwsat kve 
Miss Lena Hop; Jacksonville, I 
Brano Huhn. 
Invictus Frederick H re I b 
Invictus Dani He j " 
Invictus I s Tem ' I ‘ 
Invictus I I mberg, New York ¢ 
How Many T sat Ye Ax 
Margaret R. Lang. 
\ Garden Is a Loves e Thing | Adah H ey, New Y k ¢ 
\ Garden Is al e e | x Mr \ Belle Child, B 
A Song of the Spar Gypsies. .M ' ’ New York Cit 
nowflakes y La . j ef 2 
\ Song for Ca - Ww ‘ Mass 
Iryste Nod 1 M. Niel \ lale, Mase 
Arcadie i ! \ : lass 
The Hills ky | W a Wrig alve Bost 
Frank Lynes. 
Geod-bre, Summes { Rose Henry Harriman k 
Good-bye, Sur Le Roy Baumbach, Omaha 
1 | ¢ and Ww ls Mine, 
Miss Ele rox Alien, Driige, Mas 
i | ar Wo Is M . 
Miss Harriet C. Westcott, ¢ ‘ge, Ma 
Sweetheart Mme. Mary Louise Cla ’ ria, B, 4 
Koses t Mme. Mary Louise Clary. \ ria. wu. ¢ 
My King Mi Mary I ise Clar Victoria, B. ¢ 
Memoria W om He y Hughe Miston, Mas 
Sweetheart, Sigh No Mor Ww am Henry Hughes, Alliston, Mas 
A Bed-time Song William Henry Hughes, Ailet Mas 
They Went a-Fishing George H. Downing, I ¢ Rock, Ark 
john W. Metcalf. 
Hark, as the Twilight Pal Persian Serenade), 
Leon Rice, East Orang \ 
Sunrise Charles F. R on | 
Brahma Charles F. Robi: 
\ Dream So Pair Mrs. Olive Reed ¢ 
In the Land Where the Dreams Come T: 
Dr. ¢ } f 
White Nights Mra. Olive ( 
Little House o° Dreams Mrs. O ‘ 
\wakening... Dr. Githe Pr. ¢ + 
K. compense Her L. Perr akla 
O, Sing Ye Birds Mrs. Alma B. W ikland, Cal 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA’S PRAISES. 








the pening concerts of the 


UNSELFISH AND SINCERI! 
with wh 
ect ‘ le« d not at all overshot the mark, 
er within than beyond 
ai criticism, 
ndite, perplexing music 
requirements which have 


sense of interpretative 


| eloquent and judicious 


isterly grasp ol detail with a 
tal gy a mprehen e survey of the whole 
1 ts proper prominence and each phrase 
here is no sug 
{ ar for self exploitation or of 
4 the groundlings” in order to 
HH y nstant inselfish and sincere Der 
liffered chiefly and most re 
" all be nameless 
sus] s opening of what 
! fying season in the history 
Oo} L\ND INTI Ty 
fter t order of Nikisch, whom 
1 p from first to last, no languid 
r and intensity that 
balance or forget its sane 
I ! ra playe yesterday with 
n not usually 
t e full value of the 
were luly accentuated; the 


, Phiadelphia Orchestra in that city last Friday and Saturday, October 11 and 12, 
kowski, the Philadelphia music critics, without an exception, bestowed warm praise upon the orchestra and its leader. 
ll be found to reflect a degree of enthusiasm extremely unusual for conservative Philadelphia: 


pianissimos with the utmost delicacy and refinement were contrasted 


with the full throated polyphony.—Public Ledger. 


SURPASSED EXPECTATIONS 


rhe entire symphony was wonderfully done, replete with the at- 


mosphere of classicism that so beautifully envelops all of Brahms 
yet full of intensity and fervor It was an extraordinary commingling 
of the many sides that distinguished this great composer, and left 
no doubt in the listeners’ minds of Stokowski’s complete mastery of 
the difficulties of this particular style As a musical triumph it 
surpassed all expectations Record 

HEIGHTS OF ARTISTIC ENTHUSIASM. 


Mr Stokowski 


authoritative 


possesses magnetism, an wunostentatious yet 


hed 
baton, respect for acknowledged musical traditions 


method of directing accompli without frantic ges 


ticulations of the 
heights of artistic enthusiasm 


and the reserved capacity of rising to 


when the occasion demands it . The Boston Symphony has 


violins. But under the leadership of 
Gericke, or a Muck they have 
cooperative fluency of bowing or ex 


of the stringed instruments at 


long been justly proud of its 


Nikisch, a 


eldom, if ever 


Paur, a Fiedler, a 
surpassed in 
quisite tonal power the performance 


Somewhat similar praise may be 
Mr. Stokowsk: 
The 1 


woodwinds 
were superb! the voice of the orchestra becoming 


vesterday afternoor'’s concert. 


accorded to the other groups in the organization 


has quickened thes fine artists into new life 


under his direction 


a richly devel ensitively obedient to the behest of 


North 


yped instrument 


its interpretative mmander American 


PROMISES SPLENDID RESULTS, 


The thirteenth season of the Philadelphia Orchestra was started 


yesterday afternoon in a way that promises splendid results for this 


under the baton of the organization’s new leader, 
Some of the notices are reproduced on this 


winter's series. [he new conductor, Leopold Stokowski, made a 
deep impression upon an audience that filled the Academy of Music 
to capacity. They were inspired and they were charmed. . . . 
The individuality of Stokowski as a conductor was revealed in the 
Brahms symphony, and especialiy so in the brilliant fourth move- 
ment, where he held the audience spellbound by the way he ex 
pressed, to the most finite part, his idea of all that was meant by 
Brahms.—Press. 

CONFIDENCE AND ADMIRATION, 

Mr. Stokowski had but to step upon the platform, to lift his baton 
and begin the first number on the program—the familiar and favorite 
“Leonore No. 3” overture of Beethoven—to inspire confidence and 
to win admiration The real test of the conductor may be 
said to have come with the Brahms symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
The great work, with 
demanding the 

interpretation, 


op. 68, and here it was that he triumphed 
its complex interweaving of 
utmost care and competency in its 
was read with commanding power and a full radiance of imaginative 


fragmentary themes, 


unfolding and 


and illuminative ability.—Bulletin. 
A NOTABLE SEASON. 

If the indications of the first concert are maintained the twenty 
four pairs to follow at weekly intervals will set a record of fulfill- 
ment that will render the thirteenth season notable in the annals of 
musical Philadelphia.—Telegraph. 

The touring weeks of the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
December 9 and 14, 1912, and February 10 and 15, 1913. 
All communications should be addressed to the manage- 
ment, 1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia.—(Adv.) 





Theodora Sturkow Ryder Disembarking. 


snapshot photo herewith reproduced shows Theo- 


tit vw Ryder. the Chicago 


pianist, getting off the 





RYDER AND MAX STURKOW 


mpany with Max Sturkow, of 


Pizzarello Blessed by His Holiness. 


ocal teacher, who recently returned 


a holiday in Italy and France 


il r trance trom 





1 e visitors in Rome received by the Pope 
d by His Holin Mr. Pizzarello visited Flor 
es, and later went to Nice and Paris. The entire 
September was spent in the French capital, and 
\ irello coached Camtagnola, his old 
new ter engaged by Andreas Dippel 
Ester Adaberto Arrives. 
\ wi was with the Metropolitan Opera 
o rived on the steamer Provence from 
country under a contract with 
Opera Company to appear in the part 
W vy in the peratic version of Mendelssohn's 
| } “ h will have its first American production this 
En Route to Florence. 
meert singer, of Louisville 


, " : 
1 ot \ Vict ! 1 the | 


er 2 on tl steamship Canada for Flor 


ence, Italy, where she will become a pupil of Lombardi 
Mrs. McCord is prominent in musical circles throughout 
the South, and had been in the East several months pre- 
vious to her departure, filling engagements in and near New 
York. While abroad she wil! spend several weeks at the 
St. Maur villa in France, the home of her ancestors 


Massenet to Clement. 

On the occasion of the thousandth performance of “Car- 
men” at the Opera Comique in Paris, Massenet, who was 
among those present, was so delighted with the work of 
Edmont Clement that he him at for the 
sooth performance of “Manon,” which followed shortly 
In view of this the subjoined letter in Massenet’s own 
twofold interest THE 
follows herewith 


secured once 


writing will be of to readers of 


Musicat Courier, and 
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fRANSLATION 


most hearty felicitations, dear friend; you were absolutely 
yesterday at the one thousandth performance 
were both electrifying!! 
MASSENET. 


All my 


moving, true, superb, 


Calve sublime! You 
't Your old fri-nd, | 


f “Carmen.” was 


Oh, the last act! 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman’s Recital. 
Luella Chilson-Ohrman, the well known Chicago so- 
prano, has established for herself a fine reputation as a 
recital singer. She will give her annual song recital De- 











(LEFT) AND LUELLA CHILSON 
OHRMAN. 


CHRISTINE MILLER 


cember 5, in the New Fine Arts Theater, Chicago. Mrs. 
Ohrman has prepared for this occasion a very attractive 
program of old Italian, French, German and English songs 





Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Plans for the coming season’s concerts of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Philharmonic Orchestra, as outlined by Conductor 
Robert H. Prutting, include three concerts, November 11, 
January 24 and March 20. Soloists for two concerts have 
already been secured. Minnie Welch Edmond, soprano, 
who created such a favorable impression at the Eldridge 
concert at Norfolk, Conn., last July, will appear at the 
opening event, and Irma Seydel, the young violinist, who 
made such a pronounced success at her recent appearance 
at the Worcester Festival, has also been engaged. The 
third soloist will be announced shortly. 





BaKlanoff and Borodino. 

The Russian baritone, Georg Andrejewitch Baklanoff, 
contributed a lengthy article to the Vienna Neue Frei 
Presse on the centenary of Borodino. It is dated from 
Moscow and gives a vivid description of the celebration 
that took place in that city. 
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COMING SEASON 
First American Visit 
Exclusive Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway. New York 
With COENRAAD VON BOS at the Piano 
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American String Quartette 


Exclusive Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th Street : . Rew Bo 


Mrs. PERCY JAMES SMITH sopram 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
ADDRESS CARE MUSICAL. COURIER 


tears AA EP LO sstnicrn 


in Europe during Summer. Will Resume Teaching October Ist at 
65 Central Park West, New York 


INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street - - New York 

















NEW GREMONA 


String Instruments 


The Problem of Old Italian 
Violin Making Solved, as 
testified to by the world's 
greatest artists. Nobility, 
volume and smoothness of 
tone, also easy response to 
touch, 


Ask for Catalog No. 10. 
DER CEICENSPIELER 


R GEICENSPUELER BERLIN: W. FRIEDRICH ST, 161 


























ROBSARTE 


Former Opera Tenor Voice Specialist 


Residence Studio. Hotel Woodward, N. Y "Phone, 

Voices tried gratis by appointment. 

A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames 

Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says: “I sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
no equal among American instructors.” 


sooo Columbus 





Welter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 





The Lachmund Conservatory of Music 


L. M. HUBBARD, Director 


All Branches—All Grades—Preparation for Concert or Opera. 
Pleasant home and chaperonage for a limited number of out-of-town 
students ak to attend season of GRAND OPERA and SYM 
wane (oC ~ Daly while pursuing a course of music study. 

end for Catalog 

"Phone, 8769 Schuyter ADDRESS, 132 WEST 85th STREET 





Wh AA AW ES RICE; 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management : 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - ° 


gj LESLEY MARTIN, Be! canto 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Corsa 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 


New York 





Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 


Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912-—April 12, 1913 
The Management Announces the Engagement of 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Touring - December 98-14 
Weeks - -February 10-15 


Address all communications to the Business Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 
Building 


VIOLIN - 


Recognized as the leading Institution eet 9 Playing in this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 
quired to master them 

Scientific lessons by corresvond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive «a 
limited aumber of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
roper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German and Italian. 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

ee 6 See i Contraito, formerty 
pat ree Cod me Mente Mappeia, es: 
ey Cont 3 6. Soot Basso, 
ares Cant Alten C T quéee —— 
enor. L ra 
Pe xX my lone, Ro ag a Dresde - Sw: 

udolf Rudolf, Berger, tenor, Royal Berlin; og Boy = 


Australia me Germany: Kathleen “Hewerd Howard, 
contraien, , a me. Carolyn Ortman, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz ; Irvin. Mye es, Se ae Opera, aly Joneph Baera 

——- 4, ny; con- 
tralto; aed Sonik rt rano; ‘Ale Merritt 
soprano; 
arnolt, 


am S Combs, dred 
Potter, contralto Mes a Jemningh, con contralto; — B. 
= Young. senor: , tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 











ove MUSIN’S 
RTUOSO SCHOOL 








STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 


FOSTER & DAVID 


Present for 1912-13 Season 


Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros Harriet Ware 
Mile. Marguerite Starell Pre ett 
Lacia Dunham Tener 

Seprase Frank Ormsby 
Rath Harris Tener 
Soprane The Olive Mead Quartet 
Arthar Philips Marie Nichols 
Baritone, London Opera Co. Violinist 
Clayton Robbins Annie Louise David 
Baritone Harpist 
Frederic Martina Hans Kronold 
Basso Cellist 
Corinne Welsh Monica Dailey 
Coatralte Pianist 


BONARIOS GRIMSON 
Emiseat Violinist 


ad 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
Soo Fitth Avenue, New York City 


E 








Le 





Na 


GERHARD 


Germany’s Great Lieder Singer 


ERICH WOLF at the Piano 
In America, Jan., Feb., March, April, 1913 


Management : 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 


(By special arrangement with DANIEL MAYER of London, 
England) 











THE STEINWAY PIANO 











Touring Every Part of North America 


ERNEST GAMBLE 
CONCERT PARTY 


136 APPOINTMENTS ALREADY BOOKED 





MR. ERNEST GAMBLE, Basso 
MISS VERNA PAGE, Violinist 
MR. EDWIN SHONERT, Pianist 





CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 
EastEnd, - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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E supremacy of Maud Powell among violinists is 
| evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
| the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
| | @ftener than any other artist before the public. 
¢{ Re-engagements are the test 
| {it has been said truly: 

“Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
| American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitaily 
j interesting Pigure in the Violin World."’ 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 


LD 


In America Entire Season, 1912-13 


QUESNEL 


TENOR 


Management, WOLFSOGN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street NEW. YORK CITY 


THE RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


New York 


Prima Donna Soprane 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 


| 
L 





Management : 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Fleurney St.. Chicage, Il 


OMOZPAs 











/RAPPOLD 


Metropolitan Opera House 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. . HANSON, 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


imme DE VERE 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Will Return to America for the Concert Season 1912-13 
Address: 65 Central Park West, New York 


uivig HESS 


EMINENT TENOR 


In America Season 1912-13 


For Terms, Open Dates, etc,, Address ; 


WALTER ANDERSON, 5 West 38th Street, New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - . Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street 

















CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal mee 6 education in all! 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schoole—Opportunities 
and training for public appearance—40 Instructors of highest reputa- 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubs in Goldmark, Composition; Miche! Sciapiro 
Violin. 

CATALOG ON APPLICATION 





“= KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the 
great Garcia Method 


952 Sth Ave., Corner 56th St. New York 
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COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitals 
instruction 


Room e Motoseeten Opera 
House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York 


JOHN 
ADAM 


UG0 = 
saa GRANVILLE 


NORMAN { 


Exclusive Direction : Walter R, Anderson 
5 WEST 38th STREET ___NBW vorK YORK 


‘sci WEBER 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1912-13 Now Booking MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropoliten —_— House building 
1425 Brosdaweay - - New York City 


DAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
in Philadelphie Tuesdays and Pridays 


NORMAN WILKS 


ENGLISH PIANIST 


WILL MAKE A SHORT TOUR IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 
912-1913 


a ANTONIA SAWYER 
1.25 Broadway New York 
MASON & "HAMLIN PIANO 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


European Tour Season 1912-13 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis le Grand Paris 



































sGIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Hulse, Rein 
hold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
for Concerts. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
} Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season fo: 

advanced pupils 
Write for Circulars. 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


JOHN A. CARPENTER 


Eight Songs for Medium Voice 






Poem by William Blake. 
C to Eb 





No. t. A cradle-song 
Medium voice, Ab 





) 
















No. 2. Bid me to live (Dis-moi d’aimer). Poem 

by Robert Herrick. e¢ French ver- 

sion by M. Maeterlinck. Medium 
voice, Db Bb to Db 60 

No. 3. Don't cere. Poem by William Barnes. 
Medium voice, F C to 60 

No. 4. Go, lovely rose. Poem by Edmund Wal- 
ler Medium voice, Db. C to Eb. 60 

No 5s. Little fly Poem by William Blake 
Medium voice, Db C to Db 60 

No. 6. Looking-glass River Poem by Robert 

Louis Stevenson. Medium voice, D. 
D (A) to D 60 






No. 7. The cock shall crow Ditty. Poem by 
Robert Louis Stevenson Medium 


voice, A B to I 60 


» green river. Poem by A.D. in “The 
Academy.” Medium voice, B. B to E 










60 











These are cong: which above and beyond the charm of a 
consumm af hold the appeal of that ideal truth which 
finds respo nsive hearers at 4 grateful remembrance throughout 
the widening circles of their ir ifluence 










G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 















Sr. Paut, Minn., October 11, 1912. 

When Schumann-Heink sings in either one of the two 
great auditoriums of the Twin Cities the event is one of 
personal interest to the people of both St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, as was manifest last Tuesday evening, when the 
great contralto, fired with the spirit of undying youth, and 
in vigorous health and remarkable voice, stood before a 
capacity audience at the Minneapolis Auditorium, and sang 
a program of lieder and opera selections that was tremen- 
dous in its artistic exactions, and which she executed with 
wonderful effect from first to last. The secret of this 
great woman's triumphant popularity lies in her strongly 
accentuated human side, which expresses itself not only in 
her masterly vocal interpretations, but also in her personal 
contacts along the highway of life, where she frequently 
pauses to speak to the humblest individual who crosses her 
path. These pauses are genuine, too; they are not culti- 
vated pose to curry favor; they are sincere and sympa- 
thetic in interest, and with her extended hand goes also her 
heart, just as much as it does with her singing. Hundreds 
f those who filled the Auditorium in Minneapolis not only 
from parquet to gallery inclusive, but several rows of 
chairs on the stage as well, remained after the concert to 
greet her. It is doubtful if any one of these waited in 
vain, as the great singer held a reception that lasted for 
several moments. The enthusiasm of the crowd was well 
merited, for seldom has Schumann-Heink sung with finer 
sense and more expressive voice than last Tuesday even- 
ing. A more superb reading of the Schubert “Die Junge 
Nonne” and “Erl Koenig,” not to mention the Wagner 
“Traume,” than she gave, cannot be imagined. In these 
the songstress was supreme as the artist par excellence 
and the woman of profound feeling and deep insight. The 
latter quality also shone forth in the powerful Salter song, 
“The Cry of Rachel.” During the rendition of this number 
there were few dry eyes in the great audience, so wonder- 
ful was the power of maternal love and entreaty expressed 
in it. The oft recurring refrain, “Death, let me in!” was 
thrilling in its heartrending power of appeal. Here Schu- 
mann-Heink’s tears were almost real, and yet they were 
but “the mirror held up” to real tears. It was from her 
Schumann, an opera singer of some importance 
that she learned first the value of 
“the artistic mirror.” She smiles as she recalls once ap 
pearing with Schumann in the same cast of “Le Prophet” 
at Munich, when at the close of the prison seene she re- 
turned to her dressing room unnerved and unstrung by the 
Contrary to her expecta- 


husband, 


in his day in Germany, 


emotional value of that scene. 
tions Schumann, instead of complimenting her upon the 
realism with which she had invested the scene, upbraided 
her for beggaring her art and belittling herself by the 
shedding of real tears. From that day forth she set about 
acquiring the priceless art of restraint and “reflection.” 
Teday she can sway a vast audience to tears by her grief, 
is in the main a mask. The gross receipts of her 
recital were considerably $3,500. Of 
young Eduard Collins, the pianist, who appears on the 
same program with Schumann-Heink, it must be said that 
he unites heart and intellect plus a good technic, that make 
his reading of Liszt and Chopin quite remarkable in several 
respects. He has fire of the immortal sort in his makeup, 
and his faults at the most are like weeds in blossom. His 
reading of the ballade in B minor and of the “Liebes- 
traume No. 3” were poetic and characterized by fine sense. 
Katharine Hoffmann, Schumann-Heink’s accompanist, was 
musicianly and sympathetic as ever, She is without doubt 
one of the best accompanists on the American concert stage 
today. January 3 Schumann-Heink and Collins will appear 
in concert at the St. Paul Auditorium. Collins will also 
appear later in recital before the Schubert Club of this 
city 


which 


Minneapolis over 


mre 


The Schubert Club began its season’s activities with a 
reception to its charming and popular president, Mrs, War- 
ren Briggs, at the Town and Country Club last Wednesday 
afternoon, which affair was largely attended by the musical 
element in the Twin Cities and society in general. 

RRR 


Director and Mrs. Walter Rothwell are back in St. Paul 
once more, after a restful summer in Europe, spent to- 
gether with their parents at Vienna and Darmstadt. Next 
Wednesday morning the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra will 
begin its rehearsals for its first evening concert, Novem- 
ber 6. Clarence Whitehill will be the soloist. Rothwell 
announces that Beethoven's fifth symphony and Richard 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration,” by special lease from 
Strauss’ publishers, will be the principal orchestral features 
of the program on that occasion. The new concertmaster, 
Edmund Foerstel, who has been several seasons first violin 
at Bayreuth and with the Thomas Orchestra as concert- 


PAUL Wj] 


master also, is quite persona grata to all concerned. Foer- 

stel, who comes of a distinguished musical family, is said 

to be himself a musician of sterling worth and scholarship. 
nne 


Mrs. Snyder’s excellent artist recital course at the Peo- 
ple’s Auditorium leads off with Fremstad next Monday 
evening, for which there has been a large sale of seats. A 
program including the lieder of Brahms, Grieg, Robert 
Franz and others is promised by the singer, who will also 
conclude with the “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

nRue 

Mrs. Walter Thurston, the St. Paul contralto, has re- 
turned to the city after a summer spent in Europe, where 
she coached with Braggiotti, of Florence, and with Charles 
W. Clark, of Paris. She has resumed her teaching. 

J. McCiure Bettows. 





Werrenrath in Worcester. 


The following notices refer to Reinald Werrenrath’s 
singing at the recent Worcester Music Festival: 

Mr. Werrenrath fully justified the previous opinion of his singing 
and gave the fine aria, “Spe modo vivitur,” that fell to his lot, in 
a thoroughly artistic fashion.—Worcester Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Werrenrath gave distinction to music which inherently lacks 
it, and merely by the studied yet apparently spontaneous means of 
his diction and style.—Worcester Telegram. 








The other member of the quartet, Reinald Werrenrath, is no 
stranger in Worcester. He appeared in this city the last time in 
1908. His father was a festival soloist in 1885. His rendering of 
the solo, “Spe modo vivitur” was effective, and he was in splendid 
He is a decided favorite, and the audience was not slow to 
its appreciation of the baritone voice.—Worcester Evening 


voice. 
thow 


Post. 





Mr. Werrenrath’s pleasant and vigorous baritone is known to 
Springfield festival goers, and he has also sung in Holyoke. He 
gave tonight a manly and effective rendering of the solo, “Spe modo 
vivitur,”” and provided a firm and satisfying foundation for the 
quartet.Springfield Republican. (Adv.) 





Nordica Singing Class Resumes. 

Great enthusiasm was shown as Madame Gardner-Bart- 
lett stepped upon the platform last Wednesday evening to 
open the Nordica Free Singing Class at 15 East Forty- 
first street, New York, which has for the third season been 
under her personal instruction. The seating capacity of 
the hall was inadequate, people standing in every available 
place waiting to hear the few but explicit remarks relative 
to the object of the class and its requirements. From the 
spontaneous laughter and the earnest faces, which later 
left the building, one readily realized that Madame Bart- 
lett had “carried her point” at the very outset of the work. 
Monday evenings in September were set aside for the 
testing of voices and the response was such that crowds 
waited in line outside the Gardner-Bartlett studio. Three 
hundred were admitted. 





Ganz in the Canadian Rockies. 

A card of greeting from Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, 
includes the following bits of information couched in his 
own racy manner, as follows: “Spent a day at Lake Louis: 
and climbed Mt. St. Pinar (8,670) before luncheon. The 
view was magnificent—a most titanic imitation of Switzer- 
land. Have met everywhere with splendid success. And 
now, a point of information: Korngold was born in Briinn, 
not in Vienna.” 


(Signed) Rupotpn GANz. 





Hartmann’'s Compositions. 

During the past season thirty-one compositions by Arthur 
Hartmann were published both in America and in Europe 
Of these, six were for the violin, two for the violoncello, 
a melodrama, three choruses with orchestra, nineteen songs 
and an organ transcription by Clarence Eddy. This does 
not include a number of compositions still in manuscript 
by this gifted young composer. 





Mrs. Babcock Fills Another Position. 

Walter Peck Stanley has been secured as director of 
music at Shorter College, Rome, Ga., where A. W. Van 
Hoose is president. Mr. Stanley has been connected with 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, for five years. This 
southern engagement was made through Mrs. Babcock’s 
International Musical and Educational Agency, of Car- 
negie Hall, New York. 





Felice Lyne, the Kansas City singer, is no kin whatso- 
ever to East Lynne, the sob specialist, who is so much 
better known on the one night circuits —Maryville (Mo.) 
Tribune. 
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MAINE MUSIC FESTIVALS PROGRAMS. 








The sixteenth annual music festivals in Maine were held 
in the Auditorium in Bangor, October 10, 11 and 12, and 
at the City Hall in Portland, October 14, 15 and 16. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, the organizer of the festivals, was again 
the musical director. The assisting orchestra was from 
the Boston Opera House; the chorus for each city num 
bered 600 voices. The artists and programs 
were the same in each city. The singers included Lillian 
Nordica, Marie Rappold, Carrie Bridewell, Julie Lindsay, 
Chevalier Giordano, Frank Ormsby and Harold Meek 
Franklin Holding, a young Maine violinist, who recently 


nnounced 


returned from his studies abroad, was the only instrumental 
soloist. Pierre Henrotte was the concertmaster; C. Win- 
field Richmond served as accompanist at Bangor and Mrs 
G. S. Davis at Portland. 
The programs follow: 
FIRST CONCERT 


Consecration of the House fecthoven 


Festiva! Orchestra 
Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah Handel 
Festival Chorus 
Let the Bright Seraphim, Samson at Handel 
fadame Nordica 
Largo . 7 ie Handei 
William R. Chapman at the gar 


with orchestra accompaniment 
Gavotte, Mignon Ambroise Thomas 


Carrie Bridewell 


Ma occceccsee onne . ‘ a ‘ .. .Boecherini 
Festival Orchestra 
Group of songs ‘ . Selected 
Madame Nordica 
Romayne Simmons at the piano 
Seng of Thanksgiving. .. , . Cowen 
Festival Chorus, 
Overture to Die Meistersinger Wagner 


Festival Orchestra 


Chorale, Awake, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Festival Chorus 
Prize Song, Die Meistersinger , Wagner 
Frank Ormsby 
Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Madame Nordica. 
Soldier's Chorus, Faust ; 4 jan Gounod 
Festival Chorus 
Flower Song, Faust ; Gounod 
Madame Bridewell 
Jubilee Overture .... ‘ Kast W ebe 
Chorus and audience will join in America 
Festival Orchestra 
SECOND CONCERT 
Unfinished Symphony, first movement..... . e+ eee SChuber 
Festival Orchestra 
Im Herbst ‘ ‘ Franz 
Mandoline ..... . , ‘eee sreveeee «Debussy 


Concerto in E minor . Mendelssohn 


Rhapsody, Espana (new) Chabrier 


Happiness .....e.-sseees ‘ Gena Branscombe 
Spirit Flower ooes eskewes 4 . Tipton 
Wind and Lyre ‘ KSeavenvnesews aivkewns bow Ware 
Frank Ormsby 
Sous les Tilleuls, Scenss Alsaciennes ...Massenet 
Les Dernier Sommeil de la Vierg Massenct 
In memory of the great musician 
Festiva! Orchestra 
I'm Wearing Awa’, Jean .. Foote 
Child's Prayer . : . Harola 
\lah Chadwick 
What's in the Air : , Eder 


Madame Bridewell 
Marche Movement, Symphony Pathetique Tschaikowsky 


Festival Orchestra 


THIRD CONCERT 
Organ recital (in Portland). . ‘ Fiftecn minutes 
Overture, William Tell wee : ‘ iasbeon . Rossini 
Festival Orchestra 
Morning Hymn rienschel 
Festival Chorus 


a Ree OE OD a ence és is 0cctecdpdnvece eereeeis Donizetti 
Di quella Pira, Il Trovatore . secs Verdi 
Chev. G ano 
Siegfried’s Idyl Wagner 


Festival Orchestra 
Credo, Otello ......«... iaine ‘ . «see» Verdc 

Harold Meek 
Aria, Louise Charpentier 
Mile. Lindsay 


Waltz, Oh, Come My Love. Hoffman-Smith 


Serenade ........ bees . «+. Beschnitz 
Solo by Howard Stevens 
Sixteen ale voices 
Scene from Act I, Otello saves Verdi 


y and Meek 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
Henry the Eighth Dances German 


Festival Orchestra 


Messrs. Orn 


Salve Dimora, Faust Gounod 
Chev. Giordat 
The Silent Woodland Dwora 


Festival Chorus 


La maison grise, Fortimo 


Melodi : Massenet 
\riette ones Vida 
Mile. Lindsay 
Break, Break Goldbeck 
Image of the Rose Kheinbardt 


Solo by Ernest J. Hill 
Sixteen male voices 
Flirtation Waltzes . , Steck 
Festiva! Orchestra 
D’Attila . . ‘ Verd 
Lindsay, Chev. Giordano and Meck 
Judge Me, O God : Mendelss 


Festival ( rus 


FOURTH CONCERT 


Organ recital in Portland Fifteen minutes 
Carnival Romain ‘ . Berlix 
Fe val Orchestra 
Madrigal Mikad Arthur Sullivan 
Festival Ch is 
Aria, Don Carlos . Ver 


Three movement, Suite, Casse Noisette Ischaikowsky 
Danse Arabe 

Danse Chinoise 

Danse des Mirlitons 


Festival Orchestra 


Except the Lord Build the House... Cowen 
Festival Chorus 

Iwo movements, Bal Costume No. 2 Rubinstei 
Festival Orchestra. 

Bonnie Wee Thing P Fox 
Festival Chorus 

Mary of Allandale (Old English hook 

Come Again (Sixteenth Century) John Dowland 

A Toi . : ‘ Jemberg 


Mile. Lindsay 


Ciribiribin . Pestalozz 
Festival Chorus 
The Eagle Buse! 
We Two Together Kernochan 
The Pipes of Gordon's Men Hamm 
Harold Meek 
Capriccio Italien , Tschaikowsky 
Festival Orchestra 
FIFTH CONCERT 
Organ recital—Fifteen minutes 
Overture, Tannhauser : Wagne 
Festival Orchestra 
Psalm of Thanksgiving Allist 
Ring Out Wild Bells vee Gounod 
Festival Chorus 
\ria, Queen of Sheba . Gounod 
Marie Rappold 
Polonaise sess Herbert 


Celeste Aida, Aida Verd 
rank Ormeby 
Ihree scenes from the opera of La Givoconda Ponc hie 
Act 1, Scene VI, Enzo Grimaldo 
Signors Ormsby and Meck 
Act HI, Se:ne Vi, Chorus of Cavaliers 
Harold Meek and Chorus 
Ballet music, Dance f the Hou 
Festival Orchcstra 
Act II], Seene VII, Grand Finale 
Madames Rappold and Bri 








lewe 
Messrs. Ormsby, Meck and Eustis 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra 
ks ana Chabric 
Festival Orchestra 
Spring Voices Johann Straus 
Festival Chorus 
Chere Nuit . ».»Bachell 
Haiderosiein ; : Schubert 
Ein Traum ; ‘ Grieg 
Marie Rappok 
(jui done commande, Henry VIII Saint-Saéns 
Harold Meek 
Ride of the Walkyrics, Die Walkire Wagner 
Festival Orchestra 
(rand aria, Der Freischutz W ehe 
Madame Rappold 
Good-night, Erminie ‘ jJakobow sk 
Festival Chorus 
Star Spangled Banner Dr. Samuel Arr 


Madame Rappold and Chorus 
Comment on the festivals will follow next week 


Hans Merx’s Holiday Abroad. 

Hans Merx, the German lieder singer, returned last 
week from Europe on the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. His 
trip abroad was made ostensibly for the purpose of intro 
ducing into Germany, by means of a series of song re 
citals, new German lieder by American composers. Thi< 
mussion proved highly successful and the German critics 
passed most favorable judgment upon these products from 
America. Inasmuch as Mr. Merx is personally acquainted 
with the composers, he was able to interpret their songs 
not only according to their desires but according to tru: 
German tradition. The press was particularly impressed 
with the songs of Haile, Collassen, Kronold and Le Mas 
sena. Mr. Merx has opened his studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York, and 
will be under the management of Sutorius & Rapp 


4/ 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, go East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave... New York. 
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Mis t 5. Mir October 12 ig! 

captivated a capacity house 
appeared in song recital in the Auditorium on 
placed in the orchestra pit 
ful contralto was in excel- 


adame Schumann-Heink 


peats were 
the stage The wonder 
ce and spirits and responded to the appeal of the 
enthusiastic audience with a number of favorites which 


is especially pleasing. Her program displayed her mar- 


range and ability 


to interpret every style of song. 


rine Hoffmann, of St. Paul, is an acc 


ompanist of rare 


ability ler brother, Eduard Collins, pianist, played a 
iszt numbers and a group of Chopin composi- 
which met with hearty approval. Following is the 
mplete program: 


De } Sant Saéns 


7 -Chopin 
..Chopin 
. Chopin 


. Schubert 

Schubert 

\\ Schumann 
.. Wagner 

. Franz 

It. Reimann Collection 

Mine Chas. F, Edson 
Reichardt 
R M. T. Salter 
Malloy 


Liehe N . Liszt 


\ Roses 1 Louise 
Ke D eG 


Liszt 


Paganini-Liszt 
Meyerbeer 


M aclarne schumann-Heink 


Carlo | cher and R J 
appeared, announce Sousa and his Band 


Horgan, under whose auspices 
chumann-leinhk 
1c afternoon and evening of October 17 
nnre 
of the vocal department of the John- 
mn School of Music, sang at the 
Thursday Musical last 
pil | M aude Moore, 
e a dramatic recital at 
lay evening, October 18 
f Mrs. C, W 


\gnes Lewis, head 
regular meeting of the 

Bertha Maude Pratt, 
head of the oratorical department, 


Thursday 


ruttle Universalist Church, 
ind will also read at the home 
Gardner on Dupont avenue South on Tues 
Blace, pupil of Maude Moore, read 

the Soldiers’ Home last Wednesday evening. Jean 
Vatt pupil of Maude Moore, has just returned from an 


Bernice 





extended visit through the summer on the Pacific Coast 
and read at the reception of the Thursday Musical, Sat- 
urday. Mabel Hansen, of the faculty, played accompani- 
ments for Lillian Nippert at the regular meeting of the 
Thursday Musical 
nee 

Griffee will present a talented pupil, Hal Griffee, 
in recital at the Hotel Radisson on the evening 
of October 19. Mr. Griffee will be assisted by Irene Wam- 
bolt, lyric soprano. Mr. Griffee spent the past summer 
in New York, under the instruction of Victor Maurel, 
who was Mrs. Griffee’s instructor. With this exception 
the talented young man has received all his training from 
his present teacher. Maurel encouraged Mr. Griffee and 
predicted a brilliant future for him 


section of the Thursday Musical had an 
informal tea Wednesday afternoon. This, the first meet- 
ing of the season, was marked by enthusiasm on the part 
of new as well as old members, 
nner 

An attractive program was given at the first meeting of 
the Thursday Musical last week (October 10) in the club 
parlors. A number of guests and prospective members 
were among those present 

nne 

A program devoted to compositions of the late Jules 
Massenet, the great French composer, will be given at the 
Minneapolis School of Music, November 2, by Mrs. Sum- 
ter Calver, soprano; Hortense Pontius-Camp, pianist, and 
Norma Williams, violinist. The dancing classes in charge 
of Ethel Malcolm opened October 2. Classes are con- 
week, except Tuesday, four 
mornings and four afternoons. The program for Satur- 
day morning, October 19, will be given by Margaret Dis- 
tad, mezzo soprano; Vivian Pattridge, soprano; Alma 
Shirley, soprano; Esther Gran, soprano, and Bertha Thors- 
advanced pupils of William H. Pontius 
basso cantante, pupil of William H. 
Pontius, will sing Dudley Buck's “Remember Now Thy 
Creator,” at the Y. M. C. A., Sunday, October 13. The 
regular faculty program was given Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 12, by Norma Williams, violinist, and Kate M, Mork, 
pianist. Miss Williams, who was a pupil of Anton Witek 
in Berlin, the present concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is a thoroughly dependable artist, and on 
this occasion she appeared to be in unusually good form 
Her tone is full and vibrant, her bowing graceful and 


Jean B 
baritone, 


The student 


ducted each evening of the 


gard, contralto, 


Orlando Ingvolstad, 














Well known and highly successful exponent 
principles combined with 


Pianist et, Nove at Mahle potent 
many original and unique features of a long 
experience During last season five of Mr 


Melsterschule des Klaviersplels 


Berlin W., Martin Luther St. 91 


Heinze’s pupils made their debut with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin Further 
inquiries invited 
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Management: THE WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 
4 22 West'34th Street, New York 





firm and her interpretations are musicianly and soulful. 
Miss Mork was at the piano, distinguishing herself by dis- 
creet and sympathetic accompaniments. The program fol- 
lows: sonate, op. 45, Edvard Grieg; “Ungarische Rhapso- 
die,” Hauser; “Adagio Pathetique,” Godard; “Pavane,” 
Couperin-Kreisley; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; “Pierrot 
Serenade,” Randegger. Margaret Distad, mezzo soprano, 
pupil of William H. Pontius, sang a group of numbers at 
the Lady's Shakespeare Club, accompanfed by Ethel Hoff. 
Miss Hoff also played two piano solos. Alice R. O’Con- 
nell, of the department of oratory and dramatic art, will 
give a reading of “Merely Mary Ann,” the beautiful com- 
edy drama by Israel Zangwill, in the school hall Tuesday 
evening, October 15, at 815 o’clock. The splendid char- 
acterization and the happy blending of humor and pathos 
made the play one of the most popular productions of re~ 
cent years. Miss O'Connell is said to be at her best in 
it. Charles M. Holt has been holding “tryouts” for new 
members for the University Dramatic Club during the 
past two weeks. Over seventy applicants have appeared. 
Harriet Hetland gave a reading of “Polly of the Circus” 
at Princeton, Minn., October 11. Miss Hetland is pre- 
paring Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon” for a reading at the 
school later in the year. Marcarer Distap. 





SUNDAY MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, TIL, 

The musical season opened here most auspiciously with 
two important concerts Sunday afternoon, October 13 
At Orchestra Hall, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, assisted 
by Eduard Collins, pianist; Katharine Hoffmann, accom- 
panist, and Robert Ambrosius, cellist, gave a song recital. 
Sousa and his Band appeared at the Auditorium, assisted 
by Virginia Root, soprano; Nicolene Zedeler, violinist, and 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. 

The audience which greeted Madame Schumann-Heink 
at Orchestra Hall was similar to those of the past seasons 
in size as well as enthusiasm. Every available seat was 
occupied and after each number the recitalist was vigor- 
ously applauded and all through the course of the after- 
noon her hearers insisted on many encores, which were 
granted and received as favorably as the numbers in- 
scribed on the program, which was as follows: 


October 14, 1912 


Recit. and aria, Sextus...... ‘ ‘ ar ..W. A. Mozart 
tallade, B minor . -Chopin 
ROTOOUUR ccd cc ccc ccere reese de dsecsccs res vesaiecutsecaccees Chopin 


Scherzo, C sharp minor sah ulna e dhe wine Oe ee & shee we Se eae Chopin 
Eduard Collins 

Traum durch die Dammerung . Rich, Strauss 
Batvele idee sovecesercvivent toes . Rich, Strauss 
Freundliche Vision .......... ’ «oe Rich, Strauss 
Waldeinsamkeit ........ ‘ : .Max Keger 
Woe, Woe (Elijah) ........... Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 
© Rest in the Lord (Elijah)... Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Sei still (organ accompaniment) Joachim Raff 


Agnus Dei (organ, piano and cello accompanim nt).........+- Diet 
Liebestraum No. 3...... hee ‘ epeneens Liset 
Consolation .., . wig abe oe 


La Campanella Vaganini-Liset 


Eduard Collins 


Iwilight ‘ Walter Morse Kumme! 
Mother o° Mine ‘ . Chas. F, Edson 
Down in the Forest Landon Ronald 
Kerry Dance : ; ‘ J). D. Malloy 


The difficulty of the Mozart recitative and aria from 
“Sextus” showed again the vocal virtuosity of the famous 
contralto. Madame Schumann-Heink’s second group was 
the real treat of the program. Her interpretation of each 
song was indeed remarkable. The next group, made up 
of sacred songs, showed the contralto’s versatility, as she 
is aS great an oratorio singer as an operatic or lieder 
singer. The last group sung in English was deliciously 
rendered. Katharine Hoffmann, who presided at the piano, 
gave her usual excellent support to the singer and played 
exquisite accompaniment. 

At the Auditorium, Sousa and his Band were greeted 
by a huge audience. The printed program was as follows: 


Rhapsody, First ....... pavemvnsaeedsan ..» Liszt 
Cornet solo, The South. rn Cross (mew)... . 2.0.0.0... 060 ceewcee Clarke 
Herbert L. Clarke. 

Suite, Tales of a Traveler (new) .. Sousa 

The Kaffir of the Karoo. 
The Land of the Goiden Fleece. 
Grand Promenade at the White House 
“Fame points the course, and glory leads the way.” 
Seprano solo, The Voice of Spring... ... . . Strauss 
Virginia Root. 
Largo, from The New World Symphony.... jvtascinabet Dvorak 
Entr’act, The Jewels of the Madgnna (new)... .. Wolf-Ferrart 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers (mew)... ........ccicececsvcvencs Jesse! 
March, ‘This Peeeeh: CPW s coi ess icca nd iets vediscsncaetetecn Sousa 
(Written for and dedicated to our friends, the Australians.) 
Violin solo, Faust Fantasie. ...... . 2.66.6. ccc cnc cn evsecccss SOrasate 
Nicoline Zedeler. 
Caprice, Folie Bergere ...... . Fletcher 


After the Liszt rhapsody & two encores vied to be granted, 
the march from “El Capitan” and “The Girls Who I 
Loved” being the added numbers. Herbert L. Clarke 
played his own composition for cornet. The “Southern 
Cross,” a novelty here, was received with vociferous ap- 
plause. The number by itself is worthy of the remarkable 
rendition given by Mr. Clarke, who is a master cornetist. 
Two numbers were given by Mr. Clarke in response to the 
prolonged plaudits, The main feature of the afternoon 
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was “Tales of a Traveler,” a new composition by 
Sousa, which roused the audience, which clamored for 
more, and “The Gliding Girl’ and “Fairest of the Fair” 
were the two added numbers given after this composi- 
tion. Virginia Root, soprano, delighted her hearers by a 
spirited rendition of the “Voice of Spring.” She, too, 
was accorded an encore The first part of the program 
ended with the largo from Dvorak’s “The New World” 
symphony, admirably played by Sousa’s Band. In this 
number Sousa demonstrated that his men were just as 
much at home in the classics as in the popular numbers, 
and the audience likewise showed its appreciation of the 
selection by asking again for an encore, “With Pleasure” 
being the added number. 

After the intermission the march, “The Federal,” an 
other Sousa output, thrilled his auditors, but the climax 
was reached after that number in the encore, “Everybody's 
Doing It,” arranged by Sousa. The arrangement shows 
the sense of humor of Sousa as a composer. No comic 
on the stage today could have created such merriment as 
was witnessed at the Auditorium during the rendition of 
this popular song. Everybody was laughing when the 
famous chorus of “Everybody’’ was taken separately at 
intervals by various members of the orchestra and be- 
fore the conclusion of the number the house broke loose 
asking for more, and more was granted, “King Cotton,” 
another of Sousa’s popular marches, being then given 
Nicolene Zedeler, violinist, played remarkably well the 
‘Faust Fantasie” by Sarasate. Her technic is facile, her 
tone large, agreeable to the ear and she, too, came in for 


he afternoon. Her 


a great part in the enjoyment of t 
added number, the “Humoresque” by Dvorak, was beau 
tifully rendered, and so pleased were her auditors that 
another extra number was asked and granted. Fletcher's 
‘Folies Bergere” caprice, concluded the program. 

Reneé Devries 


OPENING OF NEW peesradeamers HALL. 


{From The Mus i x 





Che new Aeolian Hall in West ati second street, be 
tween Fifth and Sixth avenues, New York, opposite the 
new Public Library, opens its doors to the public on 
Monday of next week 

When the public first steps inside the doors of this 
musical palace, it will be greeted by a beautiful, spacious 
room which has been decorated with an eye to simplicity, 
but in every sense artistic as well. The color scheme is 
gray and white with little touches of gold bronze here 
and there. The symbols of music play an important part 
in the decorations, 

An impressive marble stairway with a wing going in 
both directions, right and left, leads up to the balcony 
and from there one obtains the first glimpse of the beau 
tiful recital hall, which will probably make history for 
years to come, After ascending the marble stairs the visi 
tor arrives on the balcony floor of this recital hall, from 
which there is secured a good view of this locale as well 
as the magnificent pipe organ 

On the floors above, the same simplicity of decoration is 
carried out, and there the visitor finds one piano demon 
stration room after another, all of them absolutely sound 
proof, not in the ordinary sense of the word, but made so 
because the partitions really consist of four walls. The 
first two are the outer and inside of a hollow tile brick 
Then comes another air space of more than twelve inches, 
this air space incidentally being stuffed with a specially 
prepared quilting, and then another hollow tile to com 
plete the partition. These sound-proof piano demonstra 
tion rooms, about two dozen in number, will do away with 
the noise conflict generally heard in warerooms when three 
or four pianos are being played at one time, and make it 
possible for a prospective customer to listen to a piano 
under the most favorable conditions 

The building itself has been described before, so there 
is not much use in going into details, outside of stating 
that it is a modern office structure, eighteen stories in 
height, and cost about $3,000,000 to erect. The first five 
floors and the basement are used entirely by the Aeolian 
Company. It is a modern fire proof building in every 
respect, no wood even being used in decoration. There 
are cement floors and marble and iron stairways, with, 
of course, modern elevator facilities. 

In size and appointment the new Acolian Hall will be 
\merica’s greatest piano warerooms and a rendezvous for 
not only members of the trade, but musicians as well 
Many of the offices in the upper stories have been leased 
by musicians for studios and all in all it will house more 
instruments and musicians than any one building in Amer- 
ica devoted to the exploiting of pianos and music 





Bellows Sings for Schubert Clab. 


J. McClure Bellows, one of the popular musicians and 
singers of St. Paul, Minn., sang Wednesday evening of last 
week at the opening reception held by the Schubert Club 
of that city. Mr. Bellows disclosed refined vocalization 
and beautifully clear enunciation in songs from French 
German, Italian, English and American composers. He 
was recalled and heartily applauded. 


A. CARBON E: 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
(Ot the Old Celebrated Italian School of ‘Bel Canto’*) 


Will Move on October First from Carnegie Hall to the 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, West 42d Street, Opposite the Library, New York City 


A. BON C [f, the famous Tenor, and many other celebrated Singers indorse and recommend Signor A. Carbone as one of the very 
few true and reliable Vocal Teachers to be found today in America and Europe. 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 
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Bonci is a rare singer whose work cannot Bonci gave us the liveliest recital we have 
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surprised iteclf by tremendous applaus Ch 


ent time Los Angeles Record | cago Evening Post 
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In America January to May, 1913 


MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 
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“Lhevinne’s reputation as one of the first living plani«ts is 
thorcugh!y established here.” Bertin Tagebiatt. 
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’Phone, Col. 3098 
The Kenesaw Apartment, 


WW ron, D. C., October 4, 1912 
1al custom of taking a sea trip at the 
winte work of teaching, S. M. 
rned full of life and vigor and has 
ivitic Mr. Fab‘an has the assist- 
Frank Norris Jones, who, last winter, was heard 
t successful concert at the Columbia Theater. 
i ert tour 1s mewhat talked of, their large 
ume all of their time 
* aR 


and teacher, 
and, like 
winter's 


( d, a young but talented pianist 
mia ummer 

t of ical Washington, i tarting her 
( d has undertaken special duties for THE 


pent in Newport, 


the il representative 

nReR, 

Fave R. Bur re pent most of the summer at her old 

me. Three Rivers, Mich., but is now back in Washing- 

ition in the Washington Col 

f Mu Ml Bumphrey has a contralto voice of 
there is talk 

n ! f the large city 


nme 


One f the former “real” musicians, 


of her accepting a solo posi- 


churches 


in the person of 


| | n, nee M Kimball, daughter of Dr. and Mrs, 
E. S. Kimball, will soon come to Washington on a visit to 
her mother, and much pleasure is anticipated by her friends 
through having her among them once again 


a ne 

ind director of the music at Mt. 
regational returned from 
1 Western trip, including his old home Cheyenne. While 
Denver, the Denver Republican had this to say of Mr. 


William C. Mills, tenor 


Pleasant Cong Church, recently 


Ll 
Fred k B. Haight, proprietor of the Hotel Tabor, has ag guest 
ld friend, Willian C. Mills t f Washington's foremost 

e in this city was the occasion of « gathering 

Charle Wakefield Cadman, the pian’sr 

us there and delighted his listners with some of his 


' was manifested when Mr. Mills 
writter y Mr 


nents 


Cadman The composer 


nae 
“ay been aroused by the resignation of Mrs 
hart B music and society writer of the Wash 
t T 1 ind f i announced int ntion to give he ren 
Washington Society, a paper fast growing in 
, 


Brook vowed intention is to make the 


musical column of Society of great importance to the mu- 
sician here in the city. Our best wishes. Washington cer- 
tainly needs a live musica! wire in the local newspaper 
field. 

nRer 

The plans of the Washington Symphony Orchestra are 
under way, and Director Hammer hopes by the middle of 
the month to be fairly along with rehearsals. 

nner 

Helen Donohue DeYo, soprano soloist of St. Margaret’s 
Church, whose beautiful voice adds so much to the ser- 
vice, has been engaged as first soprano in a double quartet 
at the Church of the Coverant. Mrs. Holtzclaw Gawler, 
soprano; Mrs. William T. Reid, alto, and Pauline Whit- 
ecker, alto, are the other women of the double quartet, all 
voices of superior quality. 

nner 

Ethel Tozier-Hardy, pianist and soloist with Herbert's 
Orchestra on its Western tour last spring, has resumed 
teaching her large class here in Washington, making the 
weekly trip from New York, her present home. Several 
recitals in and around Boston and New York are being 
arranged Mrs. Tozier-Hardy is under the management 
of Mr. Radcliff of Washington, manager of the Marine 
Band, now on tour, and will, after Christmas, tour the 
Sovth under his management. 

nReR, 

The recent death of Mrs. John R. McLean was a deep 
blow to the musicians of Washington and New York. Her 
entertainments during the past few year have been of a 
high standard and have furnished opportunity for grand 
opera stars to be heard in Washington in an intimate man- 
ner. Mrs. Paul Sutorius, the New York manager, was 
instrumental in securing most of the opera talent for Mrs. 
McLean 

nner 

Girlie Louise Corey, soprano, has made quite a success 
with her church work the past summer, and is now con- 
position in Washington for the 


sidering a permanent 


winter. 
neRe 

Madame von Unschuld has opened a new branch of her 
university of music for piano instruction. A recital was 
given and Madame von Unschuld had the assistance of her 
Mildred Kolb, Potter, Ethel Fisher, Ha)- 
cyone Hargrove and Morton Gittelman. The playing of 
Madame von Unschuld augurs well for an artistic success. 

Dick Roor. 


pupils, Louis 
puy 


PITTSBURGH MUSIC. 
Pirrssurcu, Pa., October 5, 1912. 
The Pennsylvania College for Women will open the 
fall season by giving an autumn concert, presenting Ida 
Stark Koelker, pianist and Charles Edward Mayhew, bari- 


tone, with Mrs. Charles Mayhew at the piano. The fol- 

lowing program will be rendered: 

Theme and thirty-two variations in C minor..........+-- Beethoven 
Mrs. Koelker. 

Wakts GD. i.ivids cinduin ducncbaredgoapsdsbshcscstinwunentotevess Lully 

Le Chasseur danois .........-cceccccccccvaccccsvecsccsscsecs Berlioz 

Eek MeePMAe iocccecescccceas saccesccscodeve ene chbasakbaas D’ Indy 
Mr. Mayhew. 

Nocturn, Op. 27, NO. S...cccccccccsecccccccvevccsscveceseses Chopin 

Scherzo, B mimes. .....ccccccccsscccccccncvccvecseece oendevds Chopin 


Mrs. Koelker. 
Song of Pan (from the cantata, Mer Hahn en neue Oberkeet).. Bach 


Teaes OF LOC. cdccscccvrecvcscvecgaveaceccvdsvscoudseaees . Beethoven 

To an Aeolian Harp........c:ceeseesecesseene S ceveaxudoeene Brahms 

TeREOTO GN 6 visi vied ccsveccevciggeesy ce P xvepe veRuEK Ke Henschel 
Mr. Mayhew. 

Liebestraum No. 3.....cccsscscrccserescereeessesverssseceeases Liszt 
TO. |S cine dhvend0cese de odes ccaneyenne 60ptrépesanses ... Leschetizky 
Mrs. Koelker. 

My Lytell Prety Ome. .....cccccccevccscsccccescs Old English (1550) 
I’m Weaving Sweet Violets. .........-00cceeeceeeeceseenereees Parry 
Youth ccsccccccesccccccccsaccssccceccusccesessesscveceseses - Allitsen 
MaMEO sccccdesccccscccccceseveettesetesccceseeneceeeess MacDowell 
TO TRG. nde cccccddvadsevenvrdcesusvesccssasvesecees oeeseese Loeffier 
Song of the Wicked Friar ........cscssecenscvcccesccveces Whitmer 
Mr. Mayhew. 


Manager Roman Heyn has certainly prepared an at- 
tractive program for his Schenley recitals this season, the 
prospectus showing the names of such artists as Louise 
Homer, Alma Gluck, Tina Lerner, Mischa Elman, and a 
production of the opera “The Secret of Suzanne.” No 
better balanced or more ideal program could be desired 
and without a doubt these recitals will be among the most 
brilliant social as well as artistic events of the season. 

Hots Epison DaAvEeNNyY. 





Alma Gluck in Colorado. 


This week Alma Gluck will give song recitals in Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo. She is also to 
open the season in Buffalo in a joint recital with Amato. 

November 2 (Saturday) Madame Gluck will give her 
annual recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, assisted at 
the piano by Arthur Rosenstein. 





Letters at The Musical Courier Offices. 
There are letters at these offices addressed to John H. 
Blake, Minnie H. Schweig and the Schubert String 
Quartet. 





In Athens the woman who wears a large hat in a 
theater is fined $40. Speak to us no more of the decadence 
of Greece —New York Evening Sun. 
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ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


agg? meme with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty oe 
ounde 
dents of all countries. Students received at 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of — instruction, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, 
music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


F. ame venrmgp ett es gery Mle in 1 Yearly attendance, 


Paster and Michaelmas each year, Seok ses a tex for- 


Garey nica tar tn 
tion, history 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. . . Pittsburgh 
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of 








CHICAGO “MUS SICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Ziecretp, President 


46th WEAR 


All Branches of Scheel of Opera 
q School of Acting 
MUS §C i333 fete 
* Modern Languages 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the — 
Columbian Museum in their respective de 
ments of educational labor.”—Geo. P. Upton 
ef the Chicago Tribune. 


Caratoe MAILa> Fart on request to 


Secarrary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigam Ave., Chicago. 











CONGRESS HOTEL AND ANNEX 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Largest floor space given up to public in any hotel of 
the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


leterpreter of “Child Life is Seng” 
For Terms and Dates 
819 Se. 48th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 
WILLIAM MASON HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
ist Violin 24 Violin 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 

"Cello 
Address: WILLIAM MASON 
Home Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA, W.Va, 
Easter Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
11 Bast 224 Street - New York City 
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New York Octobe J 

Caroline Maben Flower has resumed piano instruction. 
She has a residence studio in the Pouch Mansion, Brook- 
iyn, and a branch at Carnegie Hall. She gave a piano re- 
cital at Oak Hill, in the Catskills, October 12, playing 
works by Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt, as well as two of 
her own compositions; of the last named her “Lullaby” 
was especially liked. Some of her professional pupils whe 
play brilliantly are Leila Young and Anna Jewell, who later 
studied with Pugno. There is also a “Valse noble” of 
which pianists say good things. She is a certified pupil 
of Joseffy, MacDowell, Virgil, and of the Scharwenka 
Klindworth Conservatory of Berlin. 

2 ne 

Mary H. de Moss, the well known soprano, is booking 
her share of excellent engagements. Those of fixed dates 
are: October 29, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, private club; Oc 
tober 30, memorial service, South Reformed Church, for 
Dr. Gerrit Smith; November 22, Carnegie Lyceum, private 
musicale; December 5, Pittsburgh Apollo Club, her fourth 
engagement. Several others will be duly announced. Mrs 
de Moss has sung thirteen years at the Fifth Avenue Pres 
byterian Church, Sunday morning and afternoon services, 
and ten years at the East Orange M. E. Church, evenings 

RRR, 

Beatrice Eberhard, who has enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the foremost lady violinists, has announced 
her intention of returning to the concert stage at the 
Even at this early 
date she has had to refuse several engagements through 


urgent requests of many admirers 


lack of time to fill them, as she cannot neglect her duties 
as president of the Grand Conservatory of Music. Musi 
cians will remember the sonata recitals for violin and 
piano started in this country by Miss Eberhard. She was 
also the first to play the majority of the Reger works, the 
d'Indy violin and piano sonata, and other compositions now 
well known to the concert going public Chere is n ther 
American violinist who can boast of having done more 
toward bringing really deserving works to the attention of 
musicians, 
Rear 
Mr. and Mrs, John W. Nichols opened the season 
Wednesday afternoon, October 16, at Vassar College, with 
their Debussy program, which seems in as much demand 
as ever. By a strange coincidence they were asked to give 
the same program in Poughkeepsie for the Northern 
Dutchess Association of Musicians, on the evening of the 
same day on which they sang at Vassar. Last Sunday af 
ternoon. Mr. Nichols sang at the Irving Place Theater in 
concert at 3 p. m., and at 4 p. m. for the boys of the West 
Side branch of the Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Nichols accompanied 
at both concerts 
nner 
Michel Sciapiro, the violinist, was on a Canadian tour 
some time ago. Previous to the affair the local manager 
gave a little banquet in honor of the violinist during which 
he remarked that he had succeeded in arranging for the 
concert to take place in a Roman Catholic hall, and to 
crown matters he said the Bishop himself would attend 
It seems there was some friction between the Methodists 
and the Catholics of the town which led the manager to 
say to Sciapiro, “I hope you're not a Methodist?” which 
gave the artist a chance to get out of embarrassing ques 
tioning by replying, “Oh, no, I’m a violinist!” 
nar 
Max Decsi returned from a stay of two seasons in 
Europe, will make a specialty of curing sore throats, de- 
fective speech, “clergymen’s hoarseness” and allied trou- 
bles. In this he has had marked success, and the writer 
has seen warm testimonials from business and professional 
men attesting to this. His vocal pupils, Sibyl Sammis 
McDermid, of Chicago; Morton Adkins, the well known 
baritone, and others prominently before the public, are his 
best advertisements as teacher of singing. 
zee 
Moritz E. Schwarz will play the following programs on 
the great organ in Trinity Church, Wednesdays at 12.20 
noon: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Fantasie, G minor... : a ee cove. OCH 
Prayer in D...... er aeery eee ..-Paulkes 
Pastoral Sonata .... Rheinberger 
Elegie, op. 48......... ... Techaikowsky 
Finale, Sixth Symphony shen ws ; Widor 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30. 
Overture in C minor. ca debbebeote rr .«++.«»Hollins 
Morning Song ...... doveassedece ~+eee+ Merkel 
Prelude and fugue, E fiat.. a i cath ‘ Rach 
Evensong e ‘ Johnston 
Cloches Sonores + sede ..»Lemare 


nee 
W. Franke Harling has composed a work for male 
chorus, cello obligato and piano, on an Oriental subject, 
which is to be produced at the second concert of the Men- 


delssohn Glee Club, Clarence Dickinson, conductor, im 
March, 1913. The music has pronounced individuality and 
color 


RRR 
Arthur Philips, baritone, will be heard as soloist at the 
first concert of the Volpe Symphony Society, Carnegx 
Hall. His many friends will be glad to give him a warm 
welcome following his several years’ stay abroad. He will 
also be heard in concerts and recitals throughout the Mid- 
dle West 
BR RR 
Hans Albrecht (fellow student with Maud Powell, Ger 
aldine Morgan and others at the Leipsic Conservatory in 
the early eighties, is musical director at the Weber Thea 
ter. “A Scrape o’ the Pen” is on the boards there, a play 
full of Scottish pathos and humor, and for this Mr. Al 
brecht has selected and arranged particularly felicitous 
music. Much of Harry Lauders repertory is used, and 
altogether it is a pleasure to witness a play in which the 
accompanying music Is a real part of the stage scenes 


nRne 


Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells are booked t 


give entire programs of the former's songs, varied b 


a 


original piano works played by the pianist composer. This 
is an enjoyable combination and has attracted attention 
nne 
Hans Kronold, the well known cellist and composer, has 
gone South and West for a ten days’ tour, playing in 
Washington, Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. He re 
turns October 26. 
nnre 
rhe first faculty concert of the Lachmund Conservatory 
of Music, Lewis M. Hubbard, director, took place last 
night, October 22. A detailed report will appear in [ue 
Musicat Courter of October 30 
nrnre 
Mrs. William H. Sherwood, first pianist, and Liszt 
pupil (as was her husband, William H. Sherwood) in the 
70s, and her charming daughter, Mary Sherwood Sum 
mers, soprano (who lives in Leonia, N. J.), collaborated 
in a program given before the Women’s Philharmonic So 
ciety, Amy Fay president, October 19. Mrs. Sherwood's 
able pianistic art and the lovely voice and appearance of 
her daughter interested the audience throughout the hour 
1f classic and modern music 
nner 
Che colony of music studios in the new Aecolian Build 
ing, 27 West Forty-second street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, is growing and bids fair to rival Carnegie Hall 
Among the prominent tenants already installed are: Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor, vocal coach, composer; New 
York Oratorio Society; Musicolony, the beautiful summer 
olony (Dr. Lawson); W. S. Brady, well known vocal 
teacher; Dudley Buck, noted vocal instructor; W. P 
Chase; Redpath Lyceum Bureau; Haensel & Jones, con 
cert managers; M. L. Amyot; C, B. Hawley, composer and 
vocal teacher; Walter | Bogert, president New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, vocal teacher and 
conductor; F. A. Hannah; H. B. Schwable; E. L. Rug 
giero, vocal teacher and coach 
nner 
Jerome Schaeffer and Edna Schaeffer-Kellogg are in 
demand for church entertainments, clubs and drawing 
rooms. They were prominent as guests of honor at the 
October 12 dinner of the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan 
president. Mr. Schaeffer teaches voice both for speaking 
and singing 
zn Rree 
Louise Sturdevant Dixon's first students’ recital will 
take place next Saturday, October 26, at Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall, 2:30 o'clock. An interesting program of 
piano solos, duets, trios, quartets and two and three-piano 
works will be performed by students from the metropolis 
and suburbs 
re 
Frank J. Benedict, organist and choirmaster of St 
Paul's M. E. Church, corner Eighty-sixth street and West 
End avenue, gave an organ recital October 19, playing 
works by modern composers. He is planning to produce 
a choral work by César Franck soon. 
nee 
Adelaide Gescheidt is now located in a roomy studio on 
the eighth floor of Carnegie Hall. She has sung much in 
concerts, etc., and is a teacher of ability, based on her 
own experience as student and singer. Some pronounced 
views of hers relative to proper vocal matters are likely 
to appear in Tae Musica. Courier soon 
zane 
Announcements of interest connected with the Mu- 
sicians’ Club are as follows: The clubrooms will be open 
on the evening of November 5 (election night) un:il mid- 
night; election returns will be announced. A Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner will be served on the evening of November 28, 





provided a sufficient number desire it, at seventy-hve cents 


each. The schedule of dances for the season includes 
provision for guests, at one dollar each; they will occur 


on the last Friday evening of every month to May 30 


Dancing at 9 o'clock. Refreshments a la carte. Mrs. J 
Christopher Marks is chairman of the hostesses 
RRR 
Ida M. How, pianist and teacher (Faelten method), has 
removed to her new studio, 64 East Thirty urth stree 
near Park avenue. Miss How has pupils in a nearby 


suburb and their springtide recital was very much hked 


Her own playing has been 
Musica Courier 


n the columns of THE 





Alberta Parson Price, daughter of that sterling voice 
specialist and teacher of so many stage celebrities, Parson 


} ] 


Price, has highest recommendations from Gabrilowitsch 
her teacher in Berlin, where she studied some years. She 
accepts pupils in piano playing 
xn Re ® 
Clara E. Thoms, of Buffalo, has many warm friends and 


admirers in America generally, who know of her good 


work as teacher of voice. Half a dozen of her pupils, 


both men and women, are prominently before the public 





in opera, musical plays, et She opened her season Oc 
tober 14 at 04 Palace Arcade, Buffalo, N. \ 
a ws 
Christiaan Kriens, violinist and comp in lwin 
Rechlin, pianist rganist and accompanist, together gave 
a concert at the Lutheran Church, Ei@hty-sixth street and 


Lexington avenue, and the auditorium was entirely filled 


lt marked the first performances America of two new 





violin pieces Dy Kriens, viz Berceuse Hollandaise and 
Serenade Basque [he evening was greatly enjoyed, to 
which Mr. Rechlin contributed much with his scholarly 
playing of Bach and his brilliant performance of the Wi 
dor toccata from the fifth symphony 
nn ne 

rhe concert engagement department, established as an 
auxiliary to the Russell Studios, Manhattan and Newark 
is already a success, offeri special booking opportuniti 
for the artist-students and members of the faculty yf 
these studios. Monday evening in Y. M. C. A. Hall, New 
ark, a concert for the benefit of a local charity will be 
given, for which Russell studio artists have been engage: 
including Jess Marshall and Cecilia Schuck pran 
Marjorie Mott trait Samuel Cra tenor nd | 
Pursel and Louise Schwert pianists all f these from Mr 
Russell's Artist Classes The same evening in Har 
burger’s Hall Auditorium, Elsa Goepferich, soprano, and 
Myra Lyle, pianist ils f Mr. Russell's Studios), are 
engaged for a program of vocal and instrumental musi 
by the local singing association. During November the 


Russell Studios, through its engagement department, will 


furnish soloists for the “Holy City” in De Groot M. E 
Church (November 20), and two miscellaneous concerts 
be given in the auditorium of the Emmanuel Baptist 
hurch, Newark, and in the M. E. Church of Vailsburgh 
N. J Sar.uel Craig, tenor, is also engaged as soloist for 


the “Scottish Clan” musicale, Kriger Auditorium, Novem 


ber 8&8 


An Estimate of StoKowsii. 
Philadelphia's 


conducting of the modern as well as the classic works has 


critical opinion of Leopold Stokowski’s 


been summed up amply by George Rogers, the well known 
critic of the Philadelphia Inquirer, dean of the critical 
corps of Philadelphia, who was the guest of honor at the 
Musical Art Club last year when he celebrated his twenty 
fifth anniversary as a criti 

Mr. Rogers has expressed himself with a great deal of 
emphasis, which is rather unusual in his always very tem 


perate and scholarly work, as follows 








Of recent years it 
t ‘ : € ' { 1 
‘ means of ex x ‘ und of 
ying ‘ ess } A ng ty of he 
al ; ‘ ‘ 
if we ‘ ga of k este 
{ P be« « - 
le M Stokowsk on < f nt 
ein and ex ed w idle : cidit [ 
ts analys the t { : cer 
s feeling, it was grecable " from nterpreta 
sinte " t A ha ‘ € 
t t ree i; a t served t an r 
favorable impression whi Mr. Stokowski made when " ea 
ere for the first time a week age 
He finely sught the heroic accents which 
to sound He erfectly apprehended and splendidly commur 
and with an extraordimary fire, and force and fervor, n 
and dignity and gravity of its varied message nd there wa 
a moment when the suspicion was suggested that he was seeki 
do anything else than to play the music a t was written ar 
express the whole thought of the mposer 
Sincerity ought not to be a notable virtue 
has come to be one and it j leasant t eceive add 
assurance, which yesterday's concert conve tha M 
possesses it in ample measure His re P f 
really admirable in the sa { ite gine the penetrating 
ness of its perception and the er f re and « at ale 
mn the absence from it of any of thos ere le by which 
applause is captured or of these affectat : e ig 
expected t regard as the eccentricities fs a . 
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rtment of the Brooklyn Institute and 
t *hilha mic Society will unite in ex- 


Dr. Karl Muck when he reappears 
November 8, to conduct the 
eason by the Boston Symphony Or- 

ty Kreisler is the soloist for the second Bos 
ht ecember 6; Elena Gerhardt sings 

tr the t night, January to, and Max 
is the soloist on February 
h 2 chiefly Wag 


final 1 re will be 


politan Company, 


f the Brooklyn Insti- 


Opera 


evening, October 31, in the opera house of 
American contralto is to sing 
bert, Brahms, Wagner 

Schindler, Parker and her husband, Sid 


Reger, Schumann, 


VN. Lapham is the 


Ln ed 


companist 


as resumed her piano teaching 


t] ranches of her school—117 Remsen street 
) Degraw street, Brooklyn; Steinway Hall, Man- 
98 Maple nue, Morristown, N. J. The as- 
ire Belle Perkins, Harriet Connor, Mar- 
Fenton, Effie Douglas, in the piano department, and 
tt, operatic tenor, gives the vocal instructions, 
a 
{itute announces six concerts by the 
rio, in the lecture hall of the Academy of 
venings of November 16, December 14, 
uary 18, February 15, March 15 and April 12. The pro- 
re to consist of works by Haydn, Schubert. Bee 


BROOKLYN @f/ 


thoven, Mozart, Brahms, Smetana, Kreh!, Tschaikowsky 
and Godard. 
neme 

Saturday afternoon the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, will give a Mas- 
senet memorial concert in the opera house of the Academy 
of Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. 
The soloists are Edna Showalter, soprano, and Alexander 
This is the first concert in the series 
The second takes place on 

Mischa 
February 


Saslavsky, violinist. 
planned for young people 
December 7, the soloist to be announced later. 
Elman plays at the third concert, January 11. 
1, the program will consist of folk music and folk dancing, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Scotch, Irish and Russian. A Wag- 
ner festival closes the season, March 8, in commemoration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Richard Wag- 
ner, 
zene 

The subject of Carl Fique’s fourth lecture in the music 
hall of the Academy of Music last night (October 22, 
Liszt’s birthday) was “New Ideas in Olden Times.” The 
program, which is worth printing in full, reads as follows: 
rhe King’s Hunting Jigg pp esha -.»-John Bull 
Sonata, Descriptive of the Combat between David and Goliath, 

Johann Kuhnau 


Michael Angelo Rossi 
... Sebastian Bach 


Andantino 
Capriccio, On the Departure of a Fri nd 


The Chicken ...... ehecenees suse weve<ece seers besa euee Rameau 
March from Senate I. Daicccscceccecsteveccicuscineccsnees Galuppi 
Chaos, from The Creation : saad eacntun Haydn 
Overture to Goethe’s Egmont . . Beethoven 


nee 
Sunday afternoon, November 24, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra will come to Brooklyn and give the 
first of five concerts at the Academy of Music. The solo 


ist will be announced later. 





Sutorius and Rapp Course of Concerts. 


nin November 23, the managerial firm of Suto 
1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York, 

. series of four concerts to be given at the 
Fast Orange, N. J., with the following well 

{ For the first, Adeline Genée, assisted by 
ght other dancers, accompanied 
rchestra. December 13, Barrére ensemble, with 
January 10, Olive Fremstad in 
isted by Felix Fox, pianist. January 30. New 
' 


Orchestra in an all 
»f concerts has never be- 


Wagner program. 
prehensive a series 
ven at Orange, the patronesses include most 
lovers of that section and many from out- 
ts, who welcome this innovation more particu- 
sponsored by Mrs. Paul Sutorius, who 
iny seasons brought the best musical talent 

to the New Jersey coast. 
‘ y is the list of patronesses Mrs. Wm. F. Allen, 
Wm. Torrey Baird, Mrs. William Barr, Mrs. James 
heesman, Mrs. Benjamin Douglass, Jr.. Mrs. James 


| Mr Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. Wilson Farrand 

| K. Gore Mrs. Clarence H. Kelsey. Mrs. Alex 

er King, Mrs. S. Barton Hazard, Mrs. Wm. Jacques 

I land. Mrs Samuel Lee, Mrs. Samuel Lord, Mrs 
Otto E. Lohrke, Mrs. George Merck, Mrs. Edgar L. New- 
Mi Charles A. Trowbridge, Mrs. Frederick L. 


Mrs. Henry Wehrhane, Mrs. Manton B. Met- 
Mrs. E. H. Bonnell, Mrs. Lowry E B. Craig, Mrs 
Vanderpoel, Mrs. Charles Henry Sellon, Mrs. Eu 


V. Magee, Mrs. George R. Howe and Mrs. Theron 


Severn Pupils’ Club. 


Mrs. Edmund Severn’s voice and piano 

red a b which will meet every week 

t t musical program, those not performing 
rit foward the end of the season a concert 

‘ en by them. Robert C. Cratty, baritone, of 
Ma has been elected president, Isabelle 

natic soprano, also of Springfield, secretary 

nd George L. Cooley, tenor, of New York, 

Among the more prominent members of the 

b are Sam G. Martin, tenor, of Elizabeth, N. J., one of 
Severn’s most promising pupils and a member of the 


rtet of the First Presbyterian Church of Cranford; 
Hattie Sonthal laughter of the well known amateur 
violinis Jersey City, who is studying both voice and 
piano at the Severn studios; Rose Gertman and Lillian 
Weis, also cf Jersey City 


Florence Blumenschein-Rowe, New Soprano. 
Florence Blumenschein-Rowe, soprano, a daughter of 
the widely known musical pedagogue, W. L. Blumen- 
schein, of Dayton, Ohio, is to enter the concert field this 


season. Her first appearance will be in Troy, N. Y., in 
one of the concerts of the course directed by Ben Frank- 
lin. Mrs. Rowe has specially prepared herself in lieder 
and in songs by English and American composers. She 
will be under the management of the Concert Direction 


M. H. Hanson 


Sembrich Delights Quebec. 


The following article from the Quebec (Canada) 
Chronicle of October 15, 1912, tells of Madame Sembrich’s 
hearty reception at her recital in that city: 

Marcella Sembrich, queen of bel canto, whose place in the realm 
of song has been undisputed for many years, made her first bow 
to a Quebec audience last night. She sang at the Drill Hall befor: 
in audience that filled the hall with tumultuous applause even as 
Madame Sembrich did with her glorious voice. 

Age cannot wither, nor custom stale the splendid art of Madame 
Sembrich She is a singer trained to the old conditions. She has 
come of the days when singers had to sing, when perfect tone pro- 
duction, clear enunciation, smooth rounding of the musical phrase 
und intelligent use of each register of the voice were just as highly 
considered as dramatic utterance and forceful interpretation of the 
meanings, Both are valuable arts, but it is still weleome to hear a 
singer who sings before she does anything else 
In a highly varied program Madame Sembrich revealed the magic 
f her voice. She sang the recitative and aria from Verdi's “Ernani” 
ind closed the concert with a florid waltz song by Johann Strauss 
Here was coloratura singing in its highest estate 





Dudley Buck “Shocked.” 

[Twenty-five pupils of Dudley Buck stormed his studio 
in the new Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday afternoon of 
last week, about 4 o'clock, and surprised him with a studio 
“shower.” Many handsome gifts were presented to the 
maester. Two pupils, Mrs. Morrisey, contralto, and Andrew 
Smith, Jr, baritone, united in a charming impromptu 
program. A caterer found the new studio, and there was 
abundant refreshment. Mr. Buck, who has the reputation 
of being an excellent and ready speaker, failed on this 


oceasion, The shock was too much. 





Two Appearances for Emma Loeffler. 


Emma Loeffler, the dramatic soprano, who has returned 
to America after twelve years of successful appearances 
in Opera and concert abroad, will sing at a concert in Car- 
negie Lyceum, New York, Thursday, October 24. Miss 
Loeffler will have Max Liebling as her accompanist. On 
the afternoon of the same day, Miss Loeffler will sing for 
the Societe des Beaux Arts, at the home of Marie Cross 
Newhaus, 434 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Umberto Saccheti’s Montreal Debut. 

Leslie Martin, the teacher of Umberto Saccheti, the 
tenor, looks forward to the latter’s debut with the Boston 
Opera Company in Montreal, November 4. Possessing an 
exceptional tenor voice, coupled with temperamental in-« 
terpretation and acting, the young Italian-American tenor 
is on the threshold of fine achievement, for which Mr. 


Martin has been preparing him for some months. He was 
in the Savage -“‘Madame Butterfly” company, as were other 
Martin pupils, all of whom had leading parts. 





Musical Giants Soon Due. 

Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, who has not been 
in this country in eight years, is due to arrive in New 
York on the steamer Lorraine, November 8 or 9. About 
the same time Leopold Godowsky, the Polish pianist, and 
John McCormack are expected on the Caronia. It is 
nearly a score of years since Godowsky played in New 


York. 





Bridewel! on Her Way to the Pacific Coast. 
Carrie Bridewell, who effected her re-entree to the con- 
cert field at the Maine Music Festivals this month, left 
last week for the Pacific Coast; she is to sing with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at the Cort Theater 
in San Francisco and at the Greek Theater in Berkeley. 


OBITUARY 


Max Spicker. 











Max Spicker, pianist, teacher, composer and music edi- 
tor, died suddenly of apoplexy, October 15, at his New 
York home, 1361 Madison avenue. He was fifty-four 
years old and had resided in this city since 1882. 

He was born in Koenigsberg, Germany, August 16, 1858, 
and received most of his musical education at the Leipsic 
Conservatory, later drifting into the career of theatrical 
conductor and filling positions in that capacity at Heidel- 
berg, Cologne, Ghent and Potsdam. 

In New York, Mr. Spicker became conductor of the 
Beethoven Maennerchor, and later headed the Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music, combining the duties of that post 
with those of assistant conductor under Anton Seidl at 
Brighton Beach. Subsequently he was appointed teacher 
of theory at the National Conservatory. Early in the nine- 
ties the publishing house of Schirmer engaged him as a 
compiler and musical editor, and he was on the staff of 
that firm at the time of his death. 

However, Mr. Spicker’s chief musical activity in New 
York lay in the direction of religious music. He was one 
of the cantors of Temple Emanu-E! and had composed 
many numbers of the Jewish Ritual. Among his composi- 
tions were “Fear Not, Oh Israel,” and “Why Art Thou 
Cast Down, My Soul?” The deceased also was a mem- 
ber of the New York Musicians’ Club, the Bohemians, 
and the Society of American Cantors. He is survived by 
his wife and son. His funeral took place at Temple 
Emanu-El. 


William Kuhe. 

Tragic details of the death of William Kuhe, the well 
known composer, who was at one time pianist to Jenny 
Lind, and founded the Brighton Musical Festival, were 
disclosed at yesterday's inquest at Kensington. Mr. Kuhe 
was eighty-eight years old, and lived at Longridge road, 
Kensington. According to the evidence, he fell down a 
flight of fifteen stairs, and received fatal injuries. 

His son, Ernest Kuhe, a journalist, said that his father, 
on account of his advanced age, could only get about 
with assistance. On Sunday morning he was called to his 
father’s house, and found him unconscious. 

Georgina Kuhe, a daughter, said that her father suf- 
fered from a weak heart and acute neuralgia. On Satur- 
day night he fell down a flight of stairs. She rushed to 
his assistance, and heard him sav: “I have fallen and I 
am all broken.” She called assistance, and he was carried 
upstairs, where he died early on Tuesday morning. Dr. 
Lowe said that Mr. Kuhe had fractured two ribs, the 
shoulder blade, and the spine. Death was due to shock 
following these injuries. The verdict was accidental 
death—London Daily Standard. 





Gerrit Smith Memorial Service. 

Wednesday evening, October 30, is the time, and the 
South Reformed Church, Eighty-fifth street and Park ave- 
nue, the place set for the memorial service to Dr. Gerrit 
Smith by the American Guild of Organists Dr. Smith 
died July 21, of pneumonia, at Tokaneke Park, Darien, 
Conn., near Stamford. The remains are at present in the 
receiving vault at Greenwich, Conn. Appropriate music 
and addresses will be delivered, and it is expected that 
official delegations from the Guild of Organists, from the 
Manuscript Society of New York (in founding these he 
was the chief moving spirit) and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he occupied the chair of music, 
will be present. 
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Elizabeth Topping, Pianist and Teacher. 

“I love my work and my profession and find both more 
and more fascinating every day. Just to see the pupils 
growing in appreciation, technical precision and love for 
the really beautiful in music, is sufficient reward and re 
pays me for all the discouragements that come with this 
work,” said Elizabeth Topping, the successful pianist and 
teacher, at her studio, 528 West 114th street, New York 
City 

With ample preparation for her chosen work, first at 
her home in Toronto, Canada, and then by European train 
ing under De Pachmann, among others, Miss Topping has 


had wide experience in teaching both privately and at sev- 
eral well known schools. Of these the pianist counts her 
work at Miss Porter’s School, in Farmington, Conn 
where she was associate teacher with Carlo Buonamici for 
four years, as one of the most helpful experiences of her 
career. Her class in New York, which is increasing with 
great rapidity, compelled Miss Topping’s resignation from 
the school, where they demanded four days weekly of her 
teaching time, and in place of that she has become affiliated 
with a thriving school in New Haven, Conn., where she 
teaches one day only, thus leaving herself the remainder 
of the week to devote to her New York work 

Of her immediate plans for the future Miss Topping 
announces a New York recital in early December, and one 
in New Haven for November, while the number of private 
engagements which she is slated to fill in the near future 
in conjunction with her teaching leaves little time for ap 
pearances farther afield, despite the call for Miss Top- 
ping’s services in these other directions 

Following, too, are a few press notices of the pianist’s 
more recent appearances, which bear still further proof of 
her brilliant efficiency in solo work aside from the teach- 
ing 








The piece de resistance was f e, the Beethoven number. in 
hree movements In the delicate nuances of touch, in interpretation 
f the subtie Beethoven spirit, and in technic Miss Topping’s ren 

dering was masterfu Toronto Ma 

As nterpreter of (1 n she takes high rank, finding no difh 
il 1g at fa ere of drea 

shro 1 work of this yt er des ling to maudlir 
sentimentality Fir elicac As i‘ arked her playing of the 
famous noveliett F sha tf Sch mn a e Schult 
Liszt “Grechen Sy I News 

In the Beethoven concerto in G n Miss Topping played w 

an almost masculine grasp of the music that made one wish to heat 





her with an orchestra, although she was admirably supported by H 





M. Field at a second pia in the accompaniment Miss Toppin 
played the work as a whole with breadth, a well-rounded grasp 
the music and with contrasted tone ar lances f expressior 
Toronto Globe 

Miss Topping is certainly one of ¢ ery best pianists that has 
ever played before a Staunton She, in fact, tn point of 
musical ability, is superior to the st majority, and fully equa 
almost any of the concert pianists of this ntry She has fir 
artistic touch, brilliant execution and altogether is an artist t 
ability Staunton (Va Dispat 

The piano playing of Miss T ing, Ww has t returned fron 
a two years’ Europe, was f yurse, the feature of the 
oncert The young lady ays with remarkable skill and execution, 
and her several numbers were giver exquisite style. Miss Topping 
graciously responded t r f her last number Hamilton 
(Ontari Herald \ 


Friedberg Third Popular Concert. 

Manager Annie Friedberg found an audience of good 
size at the Irving Place Theater, New York, when she 
looked into the auditorium last Sunday afternoon. Rus 
sian music made up the program. Enrico Allessandro 
tenor, has a light but beautiful voice, appearing to best 
advantage in the aria from “Eugen Onegin.” Bettie As- 
kenasy played brilliantly, especially two Scriabine left- 
hand pieces. Bedrich Vaska, cellist, draws round, sweet 
tones, appealing especially through his playing of Cui’s 
“Cantabile.” Violinist Kaufmann was not on hand, so a 
well played Grieg sonata opened the program. Following 
is the program for next Sunday, the fourth Friedberg 
concert: 

HUNGARIAN PROGRAM 
Presented by Herma Menth, Hungarian pianist; Dora de Phillippe, 


prima donna soprano, and the Vienna Quartet Mesers. L. 
Schoenberger, O. Johannson, O. Krist and A. Fink Accom- 
panist, Hermann Spielt 
Tanze ... Schubert 
\ Quarte 
Magyar Aria , ; Erkel Ferencz 
Dora de Ph ppe 
Second Legend .. : ; Liszt 
Eighth Rhapsodic ; Liszt 
Herma Menth 
Loreley . ‘ . . Liszt 
Dora de Phillippe 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 2, 5, 6 : Brahms 
Vienna Quartet 
Liebestraum . pues da Liszt 
Faust Valse oan sé es ate wivke.s Gounod. Liszt 
Herma Menth. 
Gipsy Songs ... oie oo ox ee : Dvorak 
Dora de Phillippe 
Dorfschwalben von Ocsterreich .......++s++- ead J. Strauss 


Vienna Quartet 





Ame CONTRALTO 
5 eed ~~~ ten 
Carrie annqunest ; Concert Sein Be. | .- teases 


7 Pitth Ave., New Y 


THEO. Tenor 
STUDIOS : 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tet., Marray Mill, 3701 





























Famous Russian 'Cellis! 


Returns to America for Season 
of 1912-1913 


po ar ae 
Saeco 
SEASON 1912-13 


Management : 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Elsa Deremeaur iain 
TENOR 
WILLIAM POMEROY FROST «'==— 
C ED UARDE’S BAN 121 West 42d Street 
a if New York 
ameeteentmmaes DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Gack RIC ARDO 2 
Motrepsiitan Opere Heese Bidg.. 1425 Béey, few York 
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Pr | 4S r Ss RK Ni Season 1912-1913 Now Booking 
Fr nape oO meaenan ™“ 
3835 Flournoy St, Chicago, Ill. 
TINA LERNER Penise 
SEASON 1919-18 senerese Sarmaes sieeerninaes, reeds am. teow vee: 
**One of the World’s Greatest “Cellists”’ 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street - ° New York 
FLORENCE CONTRALTO 
WAENSEL & JONES 
Personal Address : Acolian eae anes Street 
1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Represeatat we: 
l= BRACEY SEAUMONT 
alive: 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
‘BASS-BARITONE 
Fermerty Metropolitan Opera 


603 West 138th Strest 
New York City 

THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street, New York 


Telephone 4224 Audubon 
SOPRANO 
Recital Programs 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 BROADWAY 
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PHILADELPHIA jf / 


October 18, 1912 ranged a series of concerts to be given on Sunday evenings. 
{ tr id Stoko. . uc- a : 1 : 4 . ° 
tra, Le 1 Stok wski, conduc hese concerts will be open to the public. Invitation cards 
' pa f concerts on Friday afternoon, are to be had on application. 


October 19, at the 


ane 


Madame Schumann-Heik, contralto The Boston Symphony Orchestra announces five concerts 
W € program low in the Academy of Music, to be given on Monday even- 
Wt ings, November 4, December 2, January 6, February 17, 
* Was and March 17. The feature of the first concert will be 
; ea Ae the return of Dr. Karl Muck as conductor, and at the 
f Gotte four concerts following there will be distinguished solo- 
Wag ists—Madame Matzenauer, Julia Culp, Fritz Kreisler and 
aden Ree ot ati Max Pauer. 
eader, Mr. Stokowski, and affection sali ie 


Mad Trl 
were ttract wh made the s¢ 
‘ re t y all The program 
aiwadays 


by the ore 


ki's reading Phe 


Beet t! yinif ny 


da \ marked 


familiar seemed to a 


t Everywhere and I 


etation and voice, 
greatest 
sh esponded to encores—th« 

, mso nd Delilah nd 
Re Lord” from “Elijah,” she 


hi ! 1 re ent ism than ever 


Schumann-Heink 


ond concert 


anticip ited, 


elerate his 
y eV 
welcomed Her 
added to the 


enthusiasm. 


sang 


and it 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society wil! give its first pro- 


duction of this season on Thursday evening, 


of th October 24, 
which contains @t the Academy of Music. The opera will be Weber's 
and to “Der Freischiitz,” with the following cast; Agnes, Alma 
hestea's: ceady re Weishaar; Annie, Jennie G. Kneedler; Max, George 
sae Ghab the Rothermel; Caspar, Frederick Ayers; Cuno, Horace R 
ability Hood; Ottokar, Morris Ware; Killian, Charles D. Cuzner; 

ery one. Ma- Hermit, Edwin C. Mitchell; Zamiel, Frank G. Ritter. 

nner 


wonderful 


rarest per Among the recent appointments accepted by pupiis of 

Today Perley Dunn Aldrich, teacher of singing, are those of 
“The Spring Miss Carl, of Troy, N. Y., at Baker College School of 
second, “O Music, in Texas; C. L. Fichthorn, of Reading, as dean of 
in English the music department in the Missouri College, and T 


was hard l‘oster Why, recently returned from Europe, as solo basso 


= nei ils dience that she would not sing in Calvary M. E. Church, East Orange, N. J 
a see ; 
nner The Lyric Quartet, composed of Abbie Keely, soprano; 
The Ki | Quartet will open its sixteenth season in Susanne Dercum, contralto; Philip Warren Cooke, tenor, 
Philadelphia on Friday evening, November at Wither and Henry Hotz, bass; Helen Pulaski Innes, pianist, gave 
spoon Ha The series this season will consist of three a recital under the auspices of the Teachers’ Institute on 
, the remaining dates being in January and April Friday evening, October 11. The quartet was under the 
mee management of Helen Pulaski Innes 
n Conse itory of Music, 1714 Chestnut street nRre 


will give three free scholarships for the 


ne ¢ i the 


pl ino, vioun 


erick Hahn, director of the 


season of 
and voice departments 


conservatory, 


1912-13, The Musical Art Club has issued invitations for mem- 
Fred bers and their ladies to a dinner and reception in honor of 
has also ar- the new conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, anal 


Stokowski and Mrs. Stokowski, on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 22, at the club house. 
nee 
Henry Such, violinist, has been engaged to give a recital 
for the Philomusian Club next month. 
nee 
A morning series of illustrated lecture recitals on the 
sonate or symphony will be given by Herman Epstein in 
Orpheus Club Room, and an evening series on the “Nibel- 
unger Ring,” beginning November 14. 
Jennie Lamson. 





Elena Gerhardt Coming in December. 

Elena Gerhardt, the German lieder singer, whose suc- 
cess in America last year resulted in increased demands 
for her tour this season, will arrive in New York late 
in December. Her tour will open with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in Providence, on December 31. Miss 
Gerhardt will remain until the middle of April and will 
be heard in many cities not before visited by her. She 
has recitals and concerts in Buffalo, Montreal, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Akron, Ohio; in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and then on farther West. 





Quesnel for Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Albert Quesnel, the popular tenor, has added another 
appearance to his list of Western dates He is to be the 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
February 2. 





Hugh Allan En Route to Paris. 
Hugh Allan, the baritone, formerly with the Montreal 
Opera Company, sailed for Paris, October 19, bent on a 
professional mission. 





Letters at the The Musical Courier Offices. 
There are letters at these offices addressed to John H. 











Blake, Minnie H. Schweig and the Schubert String 
Quartet, 

WANTED 
BASSO, HEBREW, in choir of Newark synagogue. 


Inquire Studio, 104 West est 79th St St. 








ws, EPs 


CONDUCTOR 


Phiiadelphia, 3 $3 Pa. 


" BIRDICE BLYE 


8424 Washington Avenue, Chicago 
. STEINWAY PIANO, USED 


DUNNING SYSTEM oy for inecr sans 


and booklets of indorse 


Send for information 
ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
New York City Western address: 


6th St., 
} rtland, Ore 





THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. Jeanette Louden Otte B Reehrborn Carl Braeckner 
Piane Vielia Celle 
For Date Address, M, J.‘LOUDON, Mgr. 
629 Fine Arte Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 







Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO =| fine Arte Bal 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


. Sherwood Music School 


$25.00 per month. 
y Pianist 


LEVY Eee 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC 
MANAGEMENT : 
WALTER BR. 


5 West 38th St., pwnd Weightman Buildin 


Branch School, 808 S. goth 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
} PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 





BAYERLEE GRiSTETA 


$02 West 113th Street 


renee ar 
Et |Tel., 3865 Morning. ns 











CARNEGIE HALL, OCT. 28 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OCT. 30 


SPANISH VIOLIN VIRTUOSA 
AND GWENT WELSH GLEE SINGERS 


In America Season)1912-13 








GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot ° 


Season 1912-13 
East End,Pittsburg, Pa 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 
GONI idl IN OLD OLD NEw 
BT 
pag Ne. 1, Student's Vietiact we. yy Oe 
rt Bureau $130.00"s04" v9 pt No, 3, Oh Vieline, $80.00 to 63.0007 ales 
1402 Broadway, New York pen Erma, Elltmsttte Voutaccmnaned cabsen a eee 
. RUGUST GEMUNCER @ SONS 
Now Booking ,42 EAST 23RD StACET NEW YORK 











Clarence EIDAM as! 
tinth Floor, Auditorium Bullding - CHICAGO 





Robert Stuart 


Pigott 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Glest 56th Street 
New York City 


Columbus 6253 





Telephone 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Ziscreco, President 


46th vEAR 


All Branches of School of Opera 
School of Acting 
M U 7 o C School of Expression 
Bw Modern Langwages 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their ——_ de 
ments of educational labor.” co. P. Upton 
of the Chicege Tridune. 


Caratoe MAItep Fart en request te 


Seeatrasy, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigam Ave., Chicago. 














cum T OPPIN 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








the world. 





Pianist on’ Teacher 


sis West 1 ita St, 
Phone $262 Mornin gside 





CONGRESS HOTEL AND ANNEX 


Largest floor space given up to public in any hotel of 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. . . Pittsburgh 


MIX TER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 
iaterpreter of ‘Child Life is Seng” 
For Terms and Dates 
































Magnificent Restaurant, Unsurpassed Cuisine. 819 So. 48th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SONGS BY MASON QUARTET 
ROWLAND E. LEACH wna 
Goodnight, Dear Heart (medium voice) ..........scceeceeeeeeseeeeees divedeee wassan hn HARRY BEKENSTEIN 
I Remember (medium voice) ..........- napnso dle songeshenne een Sind voubes sheen > tet ouiivens Eb. 
Out of the Dusky Midnight (medium voice) ............ceeee cece eee eees covccoe QO eee ~ 4 Tay gRAvar 
The Token (high voice) ......-..seceseseesseenees ‘ ie Sievsevecene. Mae Address: WILLIAM MASON 
The style of songs that will appeal to the general caltared dnger. ” Pleteing and attrac- Heme Office: CAARLESTOR-ON-KARAWRA, W. Va. 
tive in character. ¥ 
Easter Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTE & CO, 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Hl. | 1; gest 224 street e New York City 
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MANUFACTURERS 


“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Puagno 


““A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 


—Sembrich 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


: 306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FrRAEMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectuts, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGU 

professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.'D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 















The Faculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie |. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. ¢ ttenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
nie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 
27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
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P ; VIOLIN | Gaylord Yost, Ella 
iR ws y st, Sara Cawley 
-_ ‘ SPEECH “ARTS Maric Reynolds 
. Frederick Mayme English-He 
esley W RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
Eve Dor FOR TIME VALUES ‘ 


Aa nd Assistants 


ntvy-five mm 1 Teachers The largest Con 
M West Ideal Residence 


Department for Youn I 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY Siicshen 430 North Meridian Street . . . INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


56-58 VWest 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


CGoncert-Bureat 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN--MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 
all European countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION | REINDAHL VIOLINS 
HERMANN WOLFF) = and BOWS 


The World's Greatest Mosical Boreas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Preprieter and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 
Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, Hamburg: the 

Bechsteia Hall. Berlia. 











sentative of more than artists, includ- —~ 
ing d’Albert, Yeaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler cugutdied Spouses em 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefic evenness, 
and other celebrities. Also manager of the sympathy pertectionotopes 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur penne eee ae. 
Nikisch. . Gre pizz catetones, distinc? 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers ed distinct in shake 
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use REINDAML VIOLINS 


Viclins seat te respee- 


BERNTHALER 


In BERLIN SEASON 1912-1913 


ranberry Piano School| ees cowt sn saw i2—r™ = 


* REINDAHL VIOLINS 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer 














USED AND ENDORSED BY 


Bernard Listemana Koctam j 
Practical Trainieg Courses fer Teachers prelims wong —— KNOTE REINDARL 
Artistic Piane Playing F. Ew ora Fritz Kreisier Ate! ter, 318 Atheeseum Bidg. 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Ans) Skovgeerd” | Alexepder Bull 68 East Yan Boren Strect 





Hege 
Hertmana 


Boekiets—Carnegic Hall New York CHICAGO, MLO, 6.84 











‘Violas and *Gells 


A. B. CHASE 


_ OURIER 


PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Mvuarcas 


OHIO 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 





A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 


and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 


GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 


POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development in all branches of music Orera and Dramatic Scheo! Complete trehuimg 

for the stage. Orchestra School ‘comprising all sole and orchestra lnstraments) ‘Seminary: Reo 


cial training for teachers 
Private and Ensembie Classes. 


Principal Teachers: Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Vrofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KEOGH, 


GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, et: 


Binging—Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MAL 


LINGER (Royal Cham 


ber Singer), Frac EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUEL, 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roys! Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIERGRR, 


ete 
Vielin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN SAM FRANKO, ete 


Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 
Bend for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time 





Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, | 


16 Instructers 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begis 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 











PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY 


APPEAL TO CTHRE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place - 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 


RESPECT 


NEW YORK 



















THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 

. ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 

Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of guccns NEW YORK 
\ Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 

AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - ° 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,.W., London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Kocniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


HAMBURG 


—w 


5 Wikew axe afew ssld by our accredited representatives in al! principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_®@ @_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











uns TMB AY & 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


t Manufactured by + 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 





~ ” Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














YHE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


y than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Paetory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO.. Led., 34 Margaret Street 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











